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Arr. 1.—A History of the Life and Voyages of Christopher 
Columbus. By WasuINGTON Irvina. 3 vols. 8vo. New- 
York. 1828. 


IN the natural progress of things, this country seems to be 
fairly arrived at a new era. The educated citizens of the United 
States are gradually addicting themselves more and more to 
literary pursuits, and the talents which have hitherto so honour- 
ably distinguished them in every undertaking in which they have 
seriously engaged, will, we confidently believe, become no less 
illustrious in the department of letters, than in arts, in com- 
merce, and in arms. et 

Among the writers who have hitherto been celebrated for 
their successful exertions, who have been increasing the repu- 
tation of our country while weaving a chaplet for their own 
brows, no one has been more generally, nor more descrvedly 
popular in the United States, than Washington Irving. 

His earliest publications were remarkable for their vivacity, 
their graphic delineations of persons and of character, their racy 
humour, the delicacy and truth of their reflections, and the 
freedom, yet correctness of their style. His later productions 
have, we think, lost in ense and vigour, all that they have gained 
in the more polished structure of their sentences— and in the 
works published since his residence in Europe, there is, appa- 
rently, more restraint, more effort to be correct, and, conse- 
quently, more tameness, than in thosé of his earlier years. He 
no longer laughs with the hearty and cordial glee of inborn 
cheerfulness. In his later works, it is only when he reverts to 
his native land, to the scenes of his youth, to the traditions 
which beguiled and enkindled his awakening imagination, that 
we can discover the felicitous graces of his earlier writings, 
and the charms of his playful and interesting narratives. 
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faatiie of E , 
paratively shackled, his mind oppressed with 

ion of error, with the fear of trespassing un- 

some “ bienséance,” on some fact or opinion moral, | 
ical or mythical, (for each country has its 
must, therefore, write with reserve and diffi- 
It has, in consequence, happened, that his first publi- 
ations continue to be more read, und are universally more 
Jar than those which bave succeeded them. The authentie 
oem of Diedrich Knickerbocker may be considered among 
the permanent monuments of our literature. If the design has 
not the merit of originality, the outline bas been filled up with 
so many diversified and fanciful details, pronmmented with so 
many amusing, even if sometimes grotesque illustrations, ag 
= sufficed to render the perusal of it delightful to all classes 

society. 

Within the last two years, Mr. Irving, like the great author 
of Waverly, hus directed his attention to new objects, and leaving 
the pleasant regions of fancy and of fiction, has undertaken to 
record the life and fortunes of one of those extraordinary men, 
whose genius may be said to have changed the current of human 
affairs, and extended the limits of human knowledge, enterprise 


Ww macie® in this determination—we rejoice that the fine 
talents of Mr. Irving have not been exclusively devoted to tem- 
porary subjects, to publications which, even if they possess a 

pores sped not secure him a substantial and 
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the origaral documents relating to the early 
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possess, from the pens of able el 

discoveries of Columbus, we doubt not that this narrative will 
be considered as more full, more authentic, more more satisfactory 
than any which has preceded it. The style of this work is chaste 
and elegant, oreasionally elevated and eloquent, the narrative 
connected, well sustained, = unabated in its interest ; the re~ 


permanent pyc 
pice sinprormmny agp er merry ora i 
have given rise to such extraordinary and magnificent events. 
Even at the present day, we sce imperfectly the still prepa 
effects of this wonderful enterprise. Nor, when we look 
future and remote consequences, can we delineate the rm 
that rise in visionary grandeur on the excited mind. 

Neither was this one of those fortunate discoveries over 
chance may claim her dominion. Tt was no wandering mari 
driven by gales, or swept by currents on an unknown or un- 
looked-for shore; no adventurer roaming abroad through curi- 
osity or love of spoil, whose success the historian is called f 
to commemorate. Columbus bad formed in his own 
through years of observation, reflection and study, a theory 


* History of Columbus, preface, p.6. 
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Rreanny nemions wos opethnioe et canencn 
b i ‘in the speculati ancient s 
i oceasionally in the dreams of poets and 
was, at the close of the fifteenth century, di: it 
and even considered as a religious heresy. 
ippliant from court to court, from nation ta nation, 
paltry means which were necessary to put to the: 
ificent ictions, his simple yet sublime o- 
‘hen at last, in despite of her counsellors, in te 
her colleague on the throne, Isabella, of Castile, furn= 
three small vessels, searcely calculated for a — 
serge along a tranquil shore, Columbus, abandoning the 
of all preceding navigators, quitting the shores and home 
‘of civilized man, turned his prow over the wide expanse of an 
tavigated waters, over the “occan sea,” as it is termed in 
‘commission, traversed those waves whence it was predicted there 
could be no return, dragged along a trembling and reluctant 
crew over billows which no keel before had ploughed, where even 
the favouring Lreeze that bore them onwards, became a cause 
of alarm, as threatening to fulfil each inauspicious foe i 
until after a daring and unprecedented voyage, after thirty-three 
days and nights of anxious and painful vigilance, amidst mur- 
jensions, and almost amidst mutiny, he landed 
his astonished followers on the fair and fertile shores of this 
western continent. 

This was the splendid triumph of science and of courage—a 
proud trophy tothe sagacity and persevering energy of the human 
understanding—an enterprise which, in the fable-loving days of 
antiquity, would have caused temples and altars to rise on the 
summits of each ocean cliff, and bave filled heaven with a new 
race of heroes and demigods. Even if some errors mingled in 
the calculations of Columbus, if the circumference of the earth 
greatly exceeded his estimates, if he did not reach, as he ex- 
pected, those golden realms of Cathay or of Cipango, on whieh 
his glowing imagination had so long been accustomed to dwell, 
his principles were just, and he, at least, proved that the great 
ocean sea,” was not a boundless and interminable waste, but 
a belt of waters, separating the continent of Europe from other 
lands ly well caleulated for the support, the enjoyment and 
the al of man. 

‘The gradual improvements in the art of navigation during the 
two centuries that preceded this voyage of Columbus, certainly 
facilitated the adventures of the seaman. The discovery of the 
mariner’s compass had released the navigator from the shore, 
and the improvements of the astrolabe, the precursor of the 
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6 
uadrant, which took place while Columbus was 
ibe Court of Spain, enabled pentagons | 
much exactness ; but no circumstance cam prove more strongly | 
the feeble progress in,this art, and the tee | 
raries on the daring nature of his attempt, than the fact, 
the opinions of Columbus were never concealed nor veiled, his 
ardent anticipations were never withheld from publie 
He openly avowed and discussed his theory in the circles of 
experienced navigators, in the camps of ambitious and enter- 
r ising soldiers, in the councils of the learned and the wise, 
© corresponded with men of science, he made application 
to different governments for assistance in. prosecuting his pro- 
jected discoveries; and yet, in the eighteen or twenty years 
during which these negotiations were publicly conducted, no 
individual, we may say no government, was found adventurous 1 
enough to undertake with their own means, so hazardous an 
emerprise, Once, it is said, the king of Portugal was so un- 
generous a8 to send out a vessel for discovery, furnished with 
the information obtained from Columbus, at the very time his 
ministers were pretending to negotiate with this gallant seaman, 
but the commander deterred by the first adverse weather, aban- 
doned the voyage, and returned discouraged, and decrying the 
visionary scheme of traversing an illimitable ocean. 

Even if it should be supposed that, with the improvement of 
navigation—and the voyages and discoveries of the Por ese 
along the Coast of African were certainly increasing the skill and 
the audacity of mariners—this continent would eventually haye 
been discovered, the merits of Columbus will not be dimini Ie 
may be his boast, that in his projected voyage, he was guided by 
no precedent, he deserted the paths of man, fixed his eyes: 
on the west as on his polar star, and firm amidst all difficulties, 
varied not his course. If the acci lental discovery of Brazil a 
few years afterwards, by Pedro Alvarez de Cabral, should te 
alleged asa proof how rapidly the world was approaching to a 
knowledge of the western hemisphere, and that accident might 
have accomplished in a few years, what it is the fs of science 
now to have performed,* it should, at least, be kept in rememe 
brance, that the very course which Cabral held to avoid the equa- 
torial calms along the Coast of Africa,and by which he wascasu- 
ally led to Brazil, had been taught him by the experience of Co- 
lumbus. In his voyages to America, the trade winds had been 
found steady at a certain distance from land, this suggested to 
Cabral the means of avoiding those calms which had caused so 
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* Robertson's History of America, v. i. p. 21 
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‘but he was sent for a short time to Pavia, at that time th 
Iieetictamnardy, where bo lid the foundunion 
knowledge. 


tongue, His education, however, was princy 
enor neem tf for marine He 
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ces. Every now and then, 
direction ; either revisiting | “a 
and explori ¢ and re-opei ' 
with wonder and into some n 
- It is then that an ardent and i 














would have {0 attempt, 
™ We find in Columbus, an illustration of this remark. The 
don for so hi ear, The sa 


z rise to his after actions, was incident to the a, ph ee 
Eecerutcal discovery was the brilliant path of light, which was for 


* Hist. del Almirante, c. 3. # Letter to the Castifian Sovereigns. 1505. 











“In considering his scanty education, it is worthy of 
a wed from the very fire Sondventitlons aii. Row mane tnttie pantie 
Soar fiche Chateaes Ans tee Sn ee The short time 
that he remained at Pavin was barely sufficient to give him the 
of the necessary sciences; the familiar acquaintance with them, whic 
he evinced in after life, must have been the result of diligent 


bos at fae Merial conmerssnant Unk haneee 


bus. In every undertaking, the scantiness and apparent insufficiency 
of his means enhance ths pandeur of his achleversante’ p.9. 


Columbus left Pavia while very young 5 he began his sea- 
faring life by his own account at the fourteen. From this 
riod until the age of thirty-five, very little has been traced of his 
istory either by his ancient or i His second 
son, who became his biographer, seems to have left his ear! 
history purposely obscure. From allusions, in some of the Admi- 
ral's own letters, which have recently been discovered, it ap- 
pears that for some portion of that time, he was in the naval 
service of René, Count of Provence, who was endea two 
establish his claim to the crown of Naples. During the residue 
of this period, he was probably engaged in commercial voyages 
to the Levant, for he had certainly visited that region, or in the 





alive the spirit of naval enterprise, he resided tor 
e recently discovered island of Porto Santo, where 
some property. 
“In their Island residence too, a 


te rsa af hited 


. The Adedrelmrt had inflamed 
‘filled them oo visions of other islands, of great 
to be discovered in the boundless wastes of the pie 
and fancies of the ancients ou the subject, were again pat 


The of Antills, a great island in the ocean, 
by the Carthagia! was frequently cited; and Plato’ 


tens, 
Atalantis once more found firm believers. Many er 
m and Azores were but wrecks which had survi 


submersion, and that other and larger tracts of that drowned land might 
yet exist, in remoter parts of the Atlantic.” Vol. i. p. 30. 


But Columbus, possessing an ardent imagination, was 
not a mere visionary. He studied and became acquainted with 


all that had been orien by the ancients or discovered by the 
moderns, in his fayourite sciences. He corresponded with some 
sererases onamogrephers of the age, and he collected care~ 
pe ae of the adventurers of the day; but 
raid incl ofall of these resources, the principles 
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on whieh he framed his hypothesis, were strictly scientific. Be- 
sides the authority of ancient writers, and the reports of navi- 

on which, according to the statement of his son, he partly 
j ne his plan of discovery, his principal argument was de- 
rived from the “ Nature of Things.” 


4 He set-down ua a fundamental and established | peinerpley tune wae! 
earth way a terraqacous sphere or globe, which might be travelled round: 
from east to west, and that men stood foot to foot, when on it 

ints. The circumference from east to west, at the equator, 

ivided, according to Ptolemy, into twenty-four hours of fifteen degrees 
each, making 360 degrees. Of these, he imagined, com the 
poe of Ptolemy with the earlier map of Marinus Tyrius, 

jours had been known to the Ancients, Salesing orn Seach of 
Gibraltar, or rather from the Canary Islands, to the City of Thine, 
Asia,a place set down as at the castern limits of the known world, 
Portuguese had advanced the western frontier by the discovery of 
Azores and Cape de Verd Islands, equal to one hour more. 
remained, according to the estimation of Columbus, eight hours, 
third of the circumference of the earth, unknown and unexplored. Thi 
space might, in a great measure, be filled up by the eastern region 


i ee 


might at first be supposed, if the opinion of Alfran; the q 

were admitted, who gave to the earth a smaller circumference, by 
diminishing the size of the degrees, than did other cosmographers; & 
theory to which Columbus seems, at times, to have given faith. Granting 
these premises, it was manifest, that by pursuing a direct course, from 
east to west, a navigator would arrive at the extremity of Asia, and dis~ 
cover any intervening land.” p, 34. . 


In these calculations, there was evidently much error, but ~ 


the observations of astronomy were then too imperfeet to rectify 
ancient opinions. It was reserved for the discoveries of Co- 
lumbus himself and his successors, to correct the mistakes of 
cosmoaga pists) aml their imperfect theories respecting the 
superficial extent of the earth. 

One accidental coincidence merits, perhaps, a brief notice. 
Columbus was so firmly persuaded, not only of the justness of 
his theoretical opinions, but of the aceuracy of his calculations, 
that on leaving Gomera on his first great voyage of discovery, he 
gave instructions to the commanders of his Caravels, that in 
case of separation, they should, afler they had sailed seven 
bundred leagues, shorten sail every night, and look out con- 
stantly for land. It was, perhaps, fortunate for his progress, 
that at the outset of his voyage, ie had announced the remote 

VOL. I—No. 3. 2 
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“The enthasiastic nature of his conceptions gave an elevation to 
spirit, and a digni cad lial nienilaalatenontaen py 
with sovereigns al with a feeling of equality, His views 


conditions were proportionally magnificent; nor would he eo aE 


actual penury, abate what appeared to be extravagant demands for a 
mere possible discovery.” pp. 38-39. 


We haye multiplied these extracts for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing the circumstances by which Columbas was giants 
pared for the great purpose which he finally aceompli We Z 
could with pleasure extend our quotations, for this portion of 
his history is full of interest, but we must pass on to other 
scenes. 

When Columbus became fully persuaded of the ree 
of reaching India by steering to the west, he made known his 
projects and offered. his services to John If. King of Portugal, 
in whose dominions he had resided many years. ‘The moment, 
however, was not fayourable; the offer was coldly received, and 
when hediscovered that a vessel, as we have already stated, had 
been privately despatched to uscertain the truth of his theory, 
furnished with the plans and documents which he himself had 
prepared for the information of the Court, he indignantly left 
the country. 

Tt was at the close of the year 1484, that Columbus retired 
from Portugal, and no trace remains of his movements in the 
following year. It has been conjectured that he went to Genoa 
to visit his father who was still living, and to offer his services 
to his native city. Early in 1486, he is found at the convent of 
Santa Maria de Rabida, near Palos, and us it hus been remarked, 
he who went about soliciting monarchs to accept from his hands 
a world, was obliged almost to beg for charity on his extraordi- 
nary pilgrimage. Tt should be added, that in the Prior of that 
Convent, to which he accidentally applied to obtain lodging and 
bread and water for his young son, he found one, who, inal the 
subsequent periods of his life, proved his most zealous and per- 
severing friend. 

From La Rabida, Columbus, bearing the strong recommen- 
dations of Fray Juan Perez, proceeded to Cordova, where the 
sovereigns of Spain were residing, intending to submit to them 
his plans and the profier of bis services. He found it difficult, 
however, to obtain a hearing, He followed the Court from the 
city to the camp, from province to province; he was referred, 
from time to time, to commissioners, to ministers, to councils, 
until the monarchs were gravely informed, “That the schome 
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porting re 
ost, 7 
test luminaries of what has ‘mate 


hes age of learning, yet their writings were caleu- 
to LA pent darkness in respect to the sciences.” p. 75-76. 
“When Columbus took bis stand before this learned » he had 
the plain and simple navigator, somewhat daunted, peers 
patie eresetee of ss cask nd tbe august nature of his audi jut 
a 





* The first book ed in rake contained the Divine Institutions of Lace 
tantios 7 lac tytn book of the City of God, by the divine Doctor St. Au 


gretine. — Hit Pontif. 1, vi. 0.13 
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ken of his commanding person, his elevated demeanour, bis air of au- 
thority, his kindling eye, and the persuasive intonations of his voice. 
Vow oat they ibere meshes ee 

aside his maps and charts, i ing for a time his 

scleniiie Jone; it xiocnky Role Sooicss eAiEae See een 
his opponents, and he met upon their own ground, pouring forth 
those magnificent texts of scripture, and those mysterious of 
the prophets, which, in his enthusiastic moments, he consi as types 
and annunciations of the sublime discovery which he proposed.” 
pp. 79-80. 


For seven years, the time, the patience, the talents of Co- 
lambus were wasted in these mortifying negotiations. It seems 
scarcely credible now, that two small vessels, and about. three 
thousand crowns, were all that he required, and even of this 
small equipment, he offered himself to defray one eighth part 
of the expense. 

Tired of so much delay and so many disappointments, he at 
last left the Court of Spain in disgust, and was actually on the 
road to France, when he was overtaken by a courier sent to 
inform him that Isabella, in her separate capacity, as Queen of 
Castile, had finally assented to his proposals. 

The great obstacles were now surmounted—but difficulties 
still arose to retard the expedition. It was found at first almost 
impossible, even under the royal mandate, to procure men wil- 
ling to embark in what seemed to the public generally, so mad 
and desperate an adventure. Some months were thus consumed, 
and it was to the family of Pinzon, in Palos, three of whom 
personally engaged in the voyage, that Columbus was in a great 
measure indebted for the means of preparing bis armament. 

It was on the 3d of August, 1492, that Columbus get sail on 
his first voyage of discovery, and itis difficult to find in romance 
a situation more novel or more full of deep and mysterious in- 
terest. Fortune, life and character were staked on the result, 
He touched at the Canary Islands to repair the damage that one 
of his veasels had sustained, and took his final passage from 
Gomera on the 6th of September. We must extract some pas- 
snges from our author's account of this momentous voyage. 

“Fortunately, a breeze sprang up with the sun, their 
sails were once more filled, and in the course of the day the heights 
Ferro gradually faded from the horizon. 

“On losing Sete of this last trace of land, the hearts of the crews 
failed them. ey seemed literally to have taken leave of the world, 
Behind them was every thing dear to the heart of man; country, family, 
friends, life itself: before them every thing was chaos, mystery, and 
peril. In the perturbation of the moment, they despaired of ever more 
seeing their homes. Many of the rugged seamen shed tears, and some 
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_ Every thing seemed to alarm. them in this 


— -—— Even the favourable wind, which seemed as if, 
gent to waft them to the new world, with such bland and 
now conji by their ingenious fears into a ! 
i began to imagine that the wind, in tho 
ag ete ‘so, would never permit them 
in.” p. 132. - ‘ “ 
Even ealms filled them with anxiety. . 






the habitable 
isions fail? Their ships were too weak and defective even for 
they had already made ; but if they were still to 
at moment to the immense expanse which al- 
divided them from land, how should they ever be able to return, 
no port where they might victual and refit.” p. 136. t 
th, afier many discouragements and unceasing anx- 
bus, on the evening of the 11th October, saw a light, 
, afte at intervals, as if in the hands of per= 
along a shore, and concluded that he was ap- 
‘inhabited coast. : 
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difficulty and danger, he had accomplished 
tory of the ocean was revealed. 
even of sages, was trium 


itself, 
kind 


jplich cases 268 te open ibapiotned pre 146-8. 


On his retarn from this wonderful entet prise, Columbus was 
received with unqualified and boundless applause. At Lisbon, 
whither he was driven by a succession of violent gales; at Palos, 
whence he had so lately sailed, with seareely a cheering 
voice to raise the drooping spirits of his companions; at Barce- 
Jona, where he was summoned to attend the Court of Ferdinand 
and Isabella; through every part of Spain, as he passed along, 
his progress was a continual triumph. Every voice and ‘ 
heart united in his praise.. Europe, in all her realms, resow 
with his fame, and celebrated his voyage as opening a new era 
on mankind. ‘The reception of Columbus in Spain is described 
by Mr. Frving with great beauty; we shull select a fow passages 
from his eloquent narrative. _ 


“The trim return of Columbus was a prodigious event in the his- 
tory of the litte port of Palos, where every body was more or less inter- 
ested in the fate of his expedition. ‘The most important and = 
captains of the place had engaged in it,and ly afamily but had some 
relative or friend among the voyagers. ‘The departure of the ships upon 
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r oi hurry and tumult of’ sudden exultation and breathless 
ity. Some were anxious to know the fate ofa relative, others of @ 

\ friend; and all to learn particulars of 80 wonderful a voyage. When 
Columbus landed, the multitude thronged to see and welcome him, and 

a grand procession was formed to the principal church, to return thanks 

to God for so signal a discovery made by the people of that place; the 
shallow forgetting, in their exultation, the thousand difficulties 

in the way of the enterprise. Wherever Columbus 


lonou are paid to sovereigns, but to him they were rendered 
tenfold warinth sincerity. What a contrast was this to his 

7 a few months before, followed by murmurs and execrations ; 
or rather, what a contrast to his first arrival at Palos, a poor pedestrian, 

" bread and water for his child at the gate of a convent!” pp. 
1. 

“Ttwas about the middle of April that Columbus arrived at Barce- 
lona, where every preparation fiadt boon made to give him a solemn and 
magnificent reception. ‘The beauty and serenity of the weather in that 

season, and fayoured climate, contributed to give splendour to 
le ceremony. near the place, man the 

memorabl As he drew near the place of 
more youthful courtiers, and hidalgos of gallant bearing, together with 
a vast concourse of the populace, came forth to meet and welcome him. 
His entrance into this city has been compared to one of those 
which the Romans were accustomed to decree to conquerors, 
First were paraded the Indians, painted sepohe bees savage fashion, 
with tropical feathers, and with their national ornaments 
of gold; after these, were borne various kinds of live parrots, together 
stuffed birds and animals of unknown species, and rare plants sup+ 





“To the maps and charts of those times, and cVen in those of amuch later date, the 

of le and hideous monsters depicted in all remote parts of the 

‘occan, evince the terror and dangers with which the imagination clothed it. The 

aay alto be said of distant and anknown lands. ‘The remote parts of Asia and 

fea have monsters depicted in them which it would be difficult to trace to any 
ipa jin natural history. 
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impassable from the cour ea 
were crowded with the fair; the very roofs were 
tators. It seemed as if the public eye could not be 
on these trophies of an unknown world; or on the remarkable 

whom it had been discovered. ‘There was a sublimity in this event 
inci ey ee eee It was looked 
a vast and signal dispensation of Providence, in reward for 
the monarchs : ul the majo wd ener appara 
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coverer, so different from the youth and generally ex~ 
from roving enterprise, seemed. in with the grandeur 

and dignity of his achievement. 
“To receive him suitable and distinction, the sovereigns 
had ordered their throne to be pie etal 
brocade of gold, in a vast and splendid " Vol. i. pp. 267- ’ 


Columbus was seated in their presence, and gave 
ef the most striking events of his voyage, and a deser’ 
Islands he had discovered. 


“ He displayed the specimens he had brought of unknown birds 
other ait rs pa medicinal and aromatic virtue 5 
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ere rs of et ean, eae i 
would add reais incalculable wealth to the dominions oe 
majesties, and whole nations of proselytes to the true faith, r 

“The words of Columbus were listened to with profound emotion 
by the sovereigns. When he bad finished, they pce ptt: 
ola rae a te aa 
of jo y por Praises to 
pees Renta idence. hl ‘exent followed their ¢: pas se a er a 
solemn enthusiasm perade at splendid assembly, and prevented 
common acelamations of triumph: the anthesn "e Deum laudamus, 
chaunted by the choir of the royal. chapel, with the melodious res 
of the minstrels, rose up from the midst im a full body of hare 
mony, bearing up, as it were, the seetioea at and thoughts of the auditors 
to heaven, “so that,” says the venerable Las Casas, “it seemed as if in 
that hour they communicated with celestial delights.” Such was 
solemn and pious manner in which the brilliant Court of a7 
brated this sublime event ; bay tik sa ip tribute of melody 
Vr raise, and giving glory to God ery of ebeneh 

‘ol. i. pe 270. 
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very fervour of his rays, the rank and noxious vapours which: 
i tis beclouc ni glory.” Voli p- 277. 4 
Te is “ aeaen to pareae the history oy Columbus. 
through scenes, the vexations and disappoint- 
ments of his subsequent life. Its general tenor is well known. 
For a time the novelty and splendour of his discoveries sustained 
the strong feeling of enthusiastic gratitude. Honours and au- 
thority were lavished upon him, and orders were issued to make 
tions for a new expedition, in a style of royal magnifi- 
cence. Every civilized nation appeared to take a deep interest 
in the events which were so unexpectedly passing before them. 
All turned their eyes on those exploits which were opening new 
realms tothe enterprise of the valiant, and the researches of 
the wise, and which were giving to the Christian world, according 
‘to the sublime predictions of Scripture, “the Heathen for ah in- 
heritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for a possession.” 
Ti is pleasant to contrast the feelings and situation of Colum- 
‘bus and his followers, when leaving Spuin on his two first voyages. 
Our author thus eloquently describes them. 


“The squadron being ready to put to sea, Columbus impressed with 
the solemnity of his undertaking, confessed himself to the friar Juan 
Perez, and of the sacrament of the communion, His example 
was by his officers and crew, and they entered upon their 
‘enterprise full of awe, and with the most devout and uffecting cere- 

committing themselves to the especial guidance and protection 
of Heaven. A deep gloom was spread over the whole community of 
Palos at their departure, for almost every one had some relative on board 
of the squadron. The spirits of the seamen, already depressed by their 
own fears, were still more cast down at the affliction of those they left 
behind, who took leave of them with tears and lamentations, and dismal 
forebodings, as of sien they were never again to behold." Vol. i, p-115. 

. ° . 


“The departure of Columbus on his second voy of discovery, 
wrevented a brilliant contrast to his ‘loony enaberlindon et Palos. On 
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loitering with signal to 
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the. keen ates eager to > hy the ignorance 
ay tril > an le missionary from the cloister ‘anxious | 
amt the dominion of _ chureh, or devoutly zealous for the pr e 
gation of the faith. All were full of animation and lively hope. Tne 
of being regarded by the populace as devoted use eae upon pba 
and desperate enterprise, they were contemplated rare 
mortals, destined to golden regions pesrem martini? k= 
Se Grong, aonspiouons fans hight oa (Sot 
rons, cuous for his t and for 
ance. crest attended by his two sons, Diego and F. the 
eldest but a stripling, who had come to witness his departure,t proud of 
the glory of their father, Wherever he passed every eye followed him 
with admiration, and every tongue praised and blessed him. Before 
sunrise, the Heya arestvbation: te ee and 
itious ; and as the lace wate! parting brightening 
shai morning beams, they looked forward to their joyful return, ladew 
with the iat of the new world.” Vol. i. pp. 303-304, 

Columbus made four voyages to America. ‘To the first we 
have already adverted; the second expedition, fitted out with 
great cost and the most splendid anticipations, was intended 
not only as a voyage of diseovery, but of vccupation; the third, 
more limited, prepared and furnished even with reluctant bounty; 
the fourth, equipped on the most contracted scale, and a) 
rently sent to rid the Court of Spain of the presence and 
claims of their great benefactor, and to exhibit him as a mere 
adventurer on those shores he had first made known to man. 

In his first voyage, he discovered, besides the Island of Gua~ 
nahani or St. Salvador, on which he first landed, several of the 
Tslands among the group of the Buhamas, and a part of the 
north coasts of the great Islands of Cuba and Hispaniola or 
Hayti. In his second, in which a leading object was to 
take possession of Hispaniola, the greater part of the interior 
of that fertile island was explored, and the south coast of Cuba, 


* Peter Martyr carracks, ( species of merchant vessels 
peekatly amen incon Ire.) os one intra wa bur tons parbaniea that two of 
tl wi than the rest, and more bearing decks, 
fon tedsect turns Deeds yee 

+ Hist. del Almirante, ©. 44. 
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Tamnica, the southern shores of Hispaniola, and several 


etkig declicing-years are femiliar(to aaa 
erally known, that during his third woyages 
whilst occupied in almost ineffectual efforts to maintain order im 
Hispaniola, he was superseded in hiscommand, and by Bobadill 
ho was appoi to succeed him, imprisoned and sent 
pain in chains; and that in his fourth voyage, when st 
Jamaica, he was suffered by Ovando, the successor of Boba= 
Sir ccreisin twelve months on that island without the smallest 
assistance, left apparently to perish either by famine or the hos- 
of the natives. : 
‘How deeply Columbus felt this neglect, all who have studied 
his character must be aware. In one of his letters from Ja- 
maica he thus expresses himself :— 


_ * Until now,” Leb “T have wept for others; have pity upon me 
heaven, and weep for me earth! In my temporal concerns, without @ | 
Posed adil offering; in spiritual concerns, cast away here in the 
Indies ; isolated in my misery, infirm, expecting ench day will be my 
Tast ; scented are savages, separated from the holy satraments 
of the church, so that my soul will be lost, if separated here from my 
body! Weep for me Phare has charity, truth and justice. I came 
not on this royage to gain honour or estate ; for all hope of the kind is 
dead with me. I came to serve your majestics with a sound intention 
and an honest zeal, and I speak no falsehood. If it should please 
God to deliver me from hence, I humbly eae your majesties to 
permit me to repair to Rome, and perform other pilgrimages." Vol. iii, 
Pe 4 


_ These incidents disclose the declining favour of Columbus at 
the Court of Spain. Indeed, the remnant of a shattered con- 
stitution was consumed in efforts to reclaim the prerogatives 
which had been more than once solemnly granted to him, and 
he died amidst his efforts to obtain justice for the most flagrant 
violation of his rights. : 
_ ‘There were many circumstances which led to these disgraceful 
occurrences, for, on the reputation of Ferdinand of Spain, the 
‘treatment of Columbus must reflect indelible disgrace. In the 
first place, the sanguine and enthusiastic temperament of Co~ 
Jumbus himself, was, amidst his actually great discoveries, 
always exposing him to severe disappointments. His ardent 
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imagination had been exalted by the of oriental 


magnifi- 
cence, which Mandeville and Marco Polo had pete nr. Pace 
‘The fairy land where the shores were strewed: with pearl, the 
rocks glittered with gems, the palaces were roofed with and 
the air itself filled with fragrance, was forever rising in his waking 
and even in his nightly visions. Neither was this delusion sin- 
gular, nor was it confined to his own age or nation. Even from 
the earliest records of history, while travellers and fabulists spoke 
in rapturous strains of the “spicy shores of Araby the blest,” 
tradition always turned to the remoter east, to ‘Seres and to 
Ind,” as to countries abounding in aromatics still more fragrant, 
in gems, yet more costly, where every thing which nature had 
formed most rich, most rare, most exquisite, was produced with 
a liberal and boundless profusion. Commerce brought a few 
of the most precious of the productions of India to Europe, and 
as is usual with things unknown or dimly seen, fancy had room 
to magnify and exaggerate sae gift and blessing in that really 
tich and productive climate. hen Columbus bent his course 
to the west, it was with a lively hope that he should reach, by 
a direct and shorter navigation, these scenes of wonder and en- 
chantment. Each point that he arrived at in his vo} , seemed 
only to be some covering reef or island, or some lebites pro- 
montory of the eastern coast of India. The uncultivated soil, 
the naked inhabitants, the barbarous languages—nothing could 
dispel the illusion. He, in truth, never knew the nature nor 
the magnitude of his diseoveries. In every new shore that he 
approached, his sanguine anticipations were renewed, and he 
seemed constantly on the verge of those fortunate climes, where 
every enjoyment and every blessing were neously pre~ 
pared for man. Every vague or, perhaps, ill construed report 
of the natives, which appeared to point to this still retiring para- 
dise, was received with eagerness, and transmitted to Europe 
with all the bright and vivid colouring of an enthusiastic imagi- 
nation. In these expeditions, gold and pearl were actually ob- 
tained in abundance sufficient to nourish the cupidity of avarice, 
and adventurers of all descriptions and all classes of society, 
hastened, as fast as permission could be obtained from the Gov 
ernment of Spain, to visit and possess this land of promise. But 
when this purpose had been accomplished, when men, for the 
most part, young and delicate, brought up in luxury and aceus~ 
tomed to indulgence, reached this newly discovered world, they 
found that the soil, though fertile almost beyond imagination, 
required to be cultivated before it could yield them wealth, that 
gold, though mingled in the rocks, must be extracted and sepa- 
rated from the ore by their own labours; that they must become 


of power or of wealth. 8, he had ‘ect personal 
in their prosperity. By his engagements with the crow 

in, he was to receive a large proportion of the treasures ¢ 
revenue derived from the countries he should discover. He 
therefore, on every ground, opposed to the rapacious and 
tructive systems pursued generully by his followers, and 
strained, as long as power was given him, their disorders: 
excesses. The Lh tonite Shape ae we ws 
extravagant expectations of immediate wealth, they looks 
no future advantage, no distant recompense; they wished 
exact from every thing within their reach, whatsoever it could 
yield. They despoiled the native inhabitants, compelled them 
to labour in their service, injured them by indulging in the most — 
unbridled licentiousness, provoked them, as long as any remnant 
of power or spirit remained, to perpetual insurrections, and 
then pur them with the most savage inbumanity. Every 
effort made by Columbus to restrain their lawless violence, was. 
considered by these wretches as the wanton exercise of high= 
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handed and arbitrary authority. ‘They murmured, they muti- 
nied, they threw off all subordination, and sent to Spain con- 
stant complaints of the harshness and unbending severity of the 
admiral. In Spain, many of these men were connected with 
noble or influential families, for even the proudest names had 

anxious to enlist some of their connexions in this new 
career of fortune, and their representations were soon borne to 
the throne, where Colambus, a foreigner and a stranger, had 
nothing to support him but his eharacter and his services. We 
cannot then be surprised, if the jealous mind of Ferdinand was 
made to suspect that the authority which the admiral was dis+ 
posed to exercise in his new government, was designed either 
to prepare for the establishment of an independent sovereignty, 
or to enable him to transfer these rich dominions to some other 
power, if his high claims should, by the Spanish court, be dis- 
allowed or disputed. Hence arose distrust and a constant 
disposition to contro] the plans of Columbus, and to lessen his 
authority. 

But a far stronger motive with the Court of Spain for its 
neglect, its suspicions, its persecutions even of Columbus, was 
derived from the very magnitude of his discoveries. It has 
already been noticed, that in his negotiations with the Spanish 
Government, his claims had been lofty, his views magnificent, 
In the language of Mr. Irving, neither poverty, neglect, ridi- 
cule nor contumely could shake his perseverance, nor make him 
descend to terms which he considered beneath the dignity of his 
enterprise.” ‘In all his negotiations, he forgot his present ob- 
scurity, he forgot his present indigence ; his ardent i i 
realised the magnitude of his contemplated discoveries, and he 
felt himself negotiating about empire.” 

It was accordingly stipulated in the arrangements made with 
the Spanish Government, that Columbus should have for him- 
self during life, and his heirs and successors forever, the office 
of edenieat in all the lands he should discover, with similar 
honours and prerogatives to those enjoyed by the high admiral 
of Castile in his district: that he should be viceroy and governor- 
general over all the said lands and continents, with a conditional 
power of appointing toall separate governments; that he should 
be entitled to one tenth of all pearls, precious stones, gold, silver, 
spices and merchandize found or gained within his admiralty ; 

at he or his lieutenant should be sole judge in all disputes 
arising out of the traffic between those countries and Spain, and 
at all after times, might contribute one eighth part of the ex- 
pense in fitting out vessels to make discoveries, and receive one 
eighth part of the profit. 
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Sameer discoveries, whi mire 
was granted to vas aol adventurers. These cost 
nothing, and claimed from it no peculiar privilege, 


‘to cireumscribe his authority, offices cre 
that epeied on his privileges; commissioners appoi 
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accelerated his death, and sent him broken-hearted to the 
grave. ** . ), » J 
The claims of the father were tardily, and but con~ 
eeded to the son; and, finally, under many ns, OF 
rather by a compulsory compromise, other honours were, as 
equivalents, granted to his posterity. a) 
If we could suppose the spirit of Columbus to look down on 
‘human events with earthly feelings, it might be a proud gratifi- 
cation to him, to perceive the honors, if not the high a 
heaped upon his family, and to behold his offspring, the descend-— 
ants of a Genoese mariner, connected by marriage, with branches: 
of the royal families, both of Spain and Port o 
" Still more to view the destinies of those realms he first made i 
known to anne man, to mark the increasing ion 
prosperity power of their rising empires, and the promise 
they hold out to mankind of light, liberty and happiness. 
We should, perhaps, have menti that the mortifications: 
which thickened around the declining years of Columbus, were 
heightened and multiplied by the loss of her who had been his 
first patron and constant friend. Isabella, of Castile, sunk into 
the grave, overwhelmed by domestic affliction. ‘Three children, 
in the prime of life, perished before her eyes, and a fourth, her 
only surviving offspring, an ididt, either through idi a 
or from the ill treatment of an unworthy husband, seemed by 
living, rather to aggravate than alleviate her misfortunes. How 
little could it have been foreseen, that the child of this unfortu- 
nate daughter, was destined to confer a new lustre not only on il 
the crown of Spain, but on the imperial diadem of Austria, to 
be ranked among the most distinguished rulers of mankind, and 
to be celebrated equally for his good fortune, his valour and his 
wisdom? How little could it have been foreseen, that the 
brilliant reign of the Emperor Charles V- was to have been 
made more splendid, perhaps, to have been indebted for much 
of its great success, to the treasures which this Genoese 
turer had secured to the Spanish monarehy. 
In speaking of the inhabitants of the islands of Cuba 
Hispaniola, Mr. Irving has followed very closely the narratives 
of the old Spanish historians. These races have perished, their 
language has become extinet, no memorial remains of their 
existence, except the accounts of them which have been handed 
down to us by their conquerors ; and it is now diffieult to judge 
of the fidelity of these representations. When describing these 
hospitable and much abused people, and the islands on which 
they dwelt, not only Colney hat succeeding writers, huve 
VOL. H.—NO. 3. 





























perished atacaly under its inhospitable influence- 
a Setahers of the natives were undoubtedly overrated 
orien ae ‘Their state of society did not 

crowded population, neither could their means of 

be supported one. They had no domestic anim: 
tribute to their support, and the wild ones were small od not 
abundant, Indeed, to have depended on the chase for food, 
would at once have indicated a sparse population and much un- 
inhabited soil. They possessed many fine native fruits, but 
none that could supply a numerous people with constant and 
sufficient food. The plantain, which Humboldt represents as the 
all-sufficient luxury of the indolent indigenes of Mexico, was 
unknown to their ancestors. Like the sugar-cane, the coffee 
—— many other of the present productions of tropical 
it was a gift from thé eastern hemisphere. Their escu- 
lent , maize and manioc, and the sweet potatoe (not 
the sol now so extensively cultivated in the north of 
Europe and America, as intimated by Mr. Irving) required more 
extensive fields and more labour than were seen among these 
people, d population. Islands divided into 
many principalities, engaged in frequent hos s, and subject 
to papareecs from fierce tribes; scattered villages of twenty, 
forty or fifty huts, give us no idea of tribes that could collect 
easily I war! in arms. (Vol.ii. p.90.) In their habits 
and manners, we ean discover scarcely any features of the 
North-American savage, and we should suppose the whole pic~ 
ture not only overeharged, hut greatly distorted, were it not 
that when the same writers describe the natives of the Carribean 
Islands, or of the const of Veragua, the jealous, dauntless and 
vindicti it of the eontinental tribew distinctly appear. We 
cee could have found documents calculated to illus~ 
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" epioennernay Glare We know not that any vestige of i) 
5 me ‘their language been preserved. Ke ibr ene A 
tov af tant Posh, pages Herodotus, or of 
the Gauls, in the commentaries of have come down to 
us disguised, and accommodated to a foreign Ia 4 
. Of this country and thse peopl, ax depicted. by Mi i 
from the glowing descriptions of the old historians, we 
present to our readers a few sketches. 
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the rich variety of tropical vegetation. "The magnificent forests pre~ 


peter ars eat pane at ing from among the trees, and 


numerous » The luxuriant land: - 
ie ly ur at oo 
horizon. " 


country, ‘hich: eineied ty tunica than tocae od a uereoetal 
an Cy srk th a neve mae the Voge 
Real, or Royal Plain.t Vol. i. pong 

“Tn the soft regions of the fega, the circlin sensons brought each 
its store of fruits ; and while some were in fall maturity, others 
Notte Stipes ii epclemeesrindowtlnes: 

need was there of garnering up, and 

pene providing for coming days, to men who lived in a perpetual 


* Fist. del Almirante, ©, G0.» t Las Casas, Hist. Ind. ib. ©. 90, MS, 
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at the end of a few 
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height, eg pon 
‘Europeans, we cannot oa ing, min 
erp enamel ed this i erent jon, "The 
renal ignorant content, and loitering idleness, was: 
‘unbroken, but Gated qitaihans y the-whste toa busted 
into the land; avarice dnd pride and ambition, and pining eare— 
labour were soon to follow, and the indolent i acolaah 
to disappear forever.’ Vol.i. pp. 386-387. 
“The 8 had heard many recounts of the soft aud ua 
bain in one part of Spe baes es era 
their elysian fields. T! much, also, of the beauty 
urbanity peer pai mode of their reception was caleus 
Iated to confirm their favourable prepossessions. As they app vs 
rth to 
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forth from their green woods, almost imagined 
iryades or native ripe and fairies of the ae 
4 ancient poets. When they cume before Don Bartholomew, 
, and gracefully presented him the green branches.”"* Vol, ii. 


whore, imaginations were heated by the 

and who could not form an idea of the sim- 

ially in these parts, which were supposed to 

in terme of oriental magnificence of the 

ives; the of the caciques, and the 

their courts; a4 Mf they were describing the abodes 
Asiatic potontater. The necounts given of Xaragua, however, have 
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adifferent character, and give a picture of savage life, in its perfection 
of indolent ease and untasked enjoyment. The troubles which distracted 
the other parts of devoted Hayti, had not yet reached the inhabitants of 
this pleasant region. Living among beautiful and fruitful groves, on the 
borders of a sea which appeared forever tranquil and unvexed by 
storms ; having few wants, and those readily supplied, they appeared 
emancipated from the common lot of Iabour, and to pass their lives in 
one uninterrupted holyday. When the Spaniards regarded the fertility 
and sweetness of this country, the gentleness of its people, and the 
beauty of its women, they pronounced it a perfect paradise.” Vol. ii. 
p. 212. 


‘this paradise was soon profaned by the evil passions and 
uncontrollable rapacity of the Spaniards—and when speaking 
in another place of the subjugation of the native tribes, our 
author remarks— 


“In this way was the yoke of servitude fixed upon the island, and 
its thraldom effectually ensured. Deep despair now fell upon the natives 
when they found a perpetual task inflicted upon them, enforced at stated 
and frequently recurring periods. Weak and indolent by nature, un- 
used to labour of any kind, and brought up in the untasked idleness of 
their soft climate and their fruitful groves, death itself seemed preferable 
to a hfe of toil and anxiety. They saw no end to this harassing evil, 
which had so suddenly fallen upon them, no escape from its all pervading 
influence, no prospect of return to that roving independence and ample 
leisure, so dear to the wild i: habitant of the forest. The pleasant life 
of the island was at an end; the dream in the shade by day, the slumber 
during the sultry noontide heat by the fountain or the stream, or under 
the spreading palm tree ; and the song, the dance and the game, in the 
mellow evening, when summoned ‘to their simple amusements by the 
rude Indian drum. They were now obliged to grope day by day, with 


‘bending body and anxious eye, along the borders of their rivers, sifting 


the sands for the grains of gold which every day grew more scanty ; or 
to labour in their fields, beneath the fervour of a tropical sun, to raise 
food for their task-masters, or to produce the vegetable tribute imposed 
upon them. They sunk to sleep weary and exhausted at night, with 
the certainty that the next day was but to be a repetition of the 
same toil and suffering. Or if they occasionally indulged in their 
national dances, the ballads to which they kept time, were of a melan- 
choly and plaintive character. They spoke of the times that were past, 
before the white men had introduced sorrow and slavery and weary 
labour among them ; and they rehearsed pretended prophecies, handed 
down from their ancestors, foretelling the invasion of the Spaniards ; 
that strangers should come into their island clothed in apparel, with 
swords capable of cleaving a man asunder at a blow, under whose yoke 
their posterity should be subdued. These ballads or areytos they sung 
with mournful tunes and doleful voices, bewailing the loss of their 
liberty, and their painful servitude.” Vol. iii. pp. 96-98. 
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‘There are many topies and circumstances of much it 
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sublime design, and to promote essentially the grenticause ’ 
Chach and of the Cross. Thus while he considered his maritime _ 
ae ae as fs divine favour, he viewed them 

eas rere the way for events in his mind of far 
timate object to which he conceived or 
Hanbae lie docined, his earliest wish, his latest desire, 
the recovery of the Holy Land and the Sepulchre of Christ fr¢ 
the power of the infidels. To this purpose, h his views were 
mittingly directed. In his conversations, in his epee 
in prancnen describing his oo ae pensenl SP “e 
them ly as promising to furnish treasures pet 
and holy enterprise. Wheo he considered power and wealth 
to have been secured to him, he solemnly enga, 
furnish in seven years fifty thousand foot 
thousand horse for the conquest of Jerusalem, pry an additional 
force of like amount within five years afterwards, Even in 2 
Jast will and testament, executed but a few days before his death, 
he reverts to the same topic, lamenting that all the treasure 
pee) from his discoveries, had not been appropriated by his 
igns to this feos undertaking, and directing his heir to 

Elect a his wealth and deposit it in the Bank of St. George, 
at Genoa, and permit it to accumulate until the amount should 
authorise him to undertake the project on Jerusalem with his 
own means, or in the train of his sovereign, should he be in- 
duced to engage in this holy enterprise. 

We have remarked in the course of our observations, that 
Columbus died ignorant of the real nature and extent of his dis- 
ooveries. The concluding observations of Mr. Irving are so 
beautiful, that although ‘fton quoted, we shall, nevertheless, 
insert them. 


“ With all gg A fervour of his imagination, its fondest dreams 
fell short of the reality. He died in iguorauce of the real grandeur of 
his discovery. Until his last breath, he entertained the idea that he had 
id diced anew may io to a old resorts of opulent commerce, and 

wild regions of the east. He supposed 

Hispaniola to be ieee On which had been visited by the 
ships of Solomon, and that Cuba and Terra Firma were but remote 
partsof Asin. What visions of glory would have broke upon his mind, 
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vast oceans from earth hitherto known by civilized man ; 
how his (est here beraigeenlen ae 
of age, and cares of A s nagleck Cle RA pales eee eatia 
justice of an 1) he have antic the splendid 
empires which were to spread over the beautiful world he had discovered, 


the nations and tongues and which were to fill its lands 
with his renown, and a vce a ls his same tthe et pos 
terity !"" Vol. iii. ‘p. 202, 


Even in the appendix to this work, the interest is still sas- 
tained. Many questions are there discussed, which have an 
intimate relation to the here eo e 
bus, and all of 


conclude without remarking, that a sie vi on th 
of science, at the close of the fifteenth century, an 
sophic inquiries into the condition of the natives on the 

of Cuba and Hispaniola, would be valuable sdditions tins 
work, and that some opesttions might well be retrenched from 


his many Frcs mag! | scenery and savage life, nor 
while noticing t slight blemishes, can we close without ex- 
pressing a bos that the success which has attended Mr. Irving 
in this undertaking, may induce him to continue his researches 
in the same rich mine. Many subjects crowd upon the recol- 
lection full of striking and magnificent incidents, wt to 
the poet or historian, themes for grave discussion, or for Ic 

and impassioned strains, and bearing to our own country 

intimate, important and of i increasing 









Arr. IL—A Dictionary, answering at the same time 
the purposes of spelling and bie pee 
on a plan not hitherto attempted. By J. Wa.ker, 


Avrnovait our author notices in his introduction, the sketches 


of Poole and Byshe, he does not seer been aware, that 
lexicons of the same description as m, existed among the 
Arabians of Spain, more than one years before. The 
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Heater a Gos sitinnege; which bla 
ere is one , whi iyme possesses over blan 
verse; and although we cannot cite authority for the opi 
we venture it as the experience of every poet, who h 
cultivated this department of verse. _D’Alembert 
in his Essay on Taste, that reason itself, is obliged, on some 
occasions, to make certain sacrifices to rhyme. But this 
is equally true of the versification employed by Homer, and 
Vira, and Milton, “He that writes in rhymes,” as Prior 
tells us, “dances in fettors;” but so did Pindar and Horace. 
Now, the advantage of rhyme over every other species of verse, 
fies in this, that the very difficulty of obtaining suitable words, 
leads directly in the search, to new ideas, suggested by the 
suceesvive words, which the poet is endeavouring to accommo- 
date to the preceding line. Every such writer has frequently 
found, that some of his best ideas and happiest forms of expres- 


* La rime era telmonte tn uso wll Arabi, fino da plu antichi tempi, 
anche negli seritti prowale sl vede treme dpe Nella tiblloteda Pid 
Escariale ef trovanc molt Arable) ne’ quali non si debbono cercare te 

core Ai use comunmmente in shigilontt libri, aolle letters inizinli, wa bensd 
» percloceh? tmito # i diletto che # grendono gli Arabi della rima, che 
pia in. penskors tS, 7 fal 4 parole, che now quelle, 
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sion have arisen, in this manner, from the accidental associations 

of similar sounds. How far the crowd of such terminations, 

afforded by the Dictionary of Walker, may enhance or impair 

this advantage, none but the poets, who plead guilty to the 
it accusation of Du Bos, ean determine. 


h their poetry. The mono- 


midi de |'Eur, tom. i. p. 101): and it is equally adopted in the 
and the pals —_ embrace almost the entire mass 
of Arabian and Persian poetry. ‘One favourite rhyme,” says 
Hindley, (Pref. to his Persian Lyrics, p. 13) “is ic 
of cach ghazelle, and invariably terminates ¢ ouplet.’” 
Such poems are written in distichs: the frst line of each having 
no rhyme ; but the second, throughout the ) having the same 
termination. It is thus with the moallakét or works of the 
Arabian Pleiades, suspended in the Caaba at Mecca. There 
are but six rhymes (li, di, mi, ha, mi, ma, and ao) in the se 
poems, each having one prevailing final sound, from the 
to the last line, (Works of Sir William Jones, vol. iv. p.245, 4to.) 
In the coup aye of such verses, it is obvious, that the Arabian 
poets would have to contend with difficulties of pe: | re- 
currence, and not less formidable in a poem of similar bh, 
than those of Pindar, when he rejected, in the structure of an 
ode, every word containing the letter 8.* We know not whether 
the Persian poet has ever had the same advantages as the 
Arabian; but neither certainly could make any progress, com- 
pared with the couplet or even octave rhymers of modern Eu- 
rope, without the aid of a rhyming lexicon. Such a work would, 
indeed, be indispensable to the mono-rhymist of the Mohammedan 
school ; and as necessity is man’s first instructor, such dictionaries 
would appear to be the natural offépring of their system of ver- 
sification. 

A dictionary of rhymes would be as unintelligible to a Greek 
or Roman poet, as an English orator would esteem it useless 
to have instructions, like those of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
explanatory of the composition of prose sentences from poetical 
feet. The very fact then, that the character and objects of such 
id eailiod cook beter of tis stator metomtnniy ie Sn twnanetoer hear 
deed, Eustuthius says, he excluded the letter 8, from the whole poem. Proba 
Faleoaia, (who wrote some portions scalars in story in700 lines, selected from, 
wee hes the firt 26. of the same Heaware, and wach baving TS lettre the 
last 26 all hexameters, yet increasing by wn udditiownl letter at each step) were 
worthy compeers of dur Lipograsammat poet. 
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a lexicon wd would be erepetge nis to ae 
poet, demonstrates the existence of a state ings in 
oy entirely unkown to the ancients. Whence ha 

state of things: in other words, fo whom, to what age, t 
country, do we owe the invention of rhyme? If, indeed, 
deserves the anathema of the French romance of Charl 
it would ill merit-the paine we are about to expend, in 
its ge ‘Nus contes rymés n’en est vruist tot 
ce quills ‘The romances of that day may, p 
have been worthy of our chronicler’s indignation, 1 
are fain to believe, that rhyme has been too long and 
fon as associated with beauty and sublimity, truth 

, in some of the finest strains of modern poetry, to be 
now excluded from the literary company of antique wages 
v 














modern prose. Rhyme, says Milton, is the modern 
and Voltaire writes, 

“La rime est necessaire A nos jnrgons nouveaux; . 

“ Enfans demi-polis des Normands et des Goths ;” “A 
while the Abbé du Bos calls it “a mere flash, which disappears 
after having given only a short-lived splendour.” Par, i. e. 36. 
“Nihil xqué gravitati orationis officit, quam in sono ludere 
syllabarum.” Voss. de Poem. cant. When a nort 
gentleman, surprised at Dryden's admiration of Paradise Lost, 

i “Why, Mr. Dryden, it is not rhyme: ‘No? re= 
plied the “nor would L have my Virgil in rhyme, if lwere 
to begin itagain.” And the same author consecrates this sen— 
timent, in his epistle to Lord Roscommon, when he suys— 
“Then Petrarch followed, and in him we see ® 
“ What rhyme, improved in all its heighth can be, 
" At best, a pleasisg sound, and fair barbarity.” ' 
But assuredly, all who have an accomplished taste, however 
severely modelled on the classic standard, must admit, that 
many of the poets of Italy, Spain, France and England, who 
have written in rhyme, justify the sentiment of the Abbe Bat- 
teux, when, having placed side by side, a passage of Virgil and 
one of Racine, he says, in reference to the latter, “Les Grees et 
les Latins auroient admiré ces vers.” Doubtless they could not 
but have admired the rhymed poetry of the masters of the 
modern school. Their ignorance indeed of the true pronunci= 
ation, Lol ld have placed them in the situation of Gom- 
baud, as 













ribed in his epigram on St. Amand :— 
“Tes vers sont beaux, quand er les dis, 


ne ce n’est rien, quand ae Tis 
ne peux pas toujours en dire ; 
Fais en done que je puisse lire.” 


~ 
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The of rhyme is unquestionably obscure. Tt may well 
Peep ected party one person a sole paiccit 
riymaaltspariocasteay for what Sehlege! of Gothic archi- 

be well applied to rhyme: mort deat a 

iunhy isdn ooeeroeaesianpigi tal by any 
great architect; for, in that case, it is dificult to believe thee 
his name would have been forgotten.” And Shuckford remarks, 
with ayaa to letters, that we have “‘no account of any one 
sabe em ar author of them,” in the post-diluvian world ; 

use, as he thinks, they were known fax beyond the memory 
of man, even at that day. “Ni Ia poudre a canon, ni Ja bous- 
sole, ni les chiflres, ni le ier ne sont indiqués nulle part, 
comme des découvertes.”” fie p. 74.) Such seems to be 
very much the state of the fact, as to the invention of rhyme, 
wherever it is found. The author, ia the primitive are 
and in the subsequent common use of his invention, appears to 
have been cons’ to oblivion, illustrating Seneca’s en 
**Heu quim difficilis gloria custodia est." It is one 
‘who first coinposed in rhyme; but quite a distinct one, who first 
gave it currency, by a various, frequent, popalany use of it, A 
suecessiou of attempts, probably reduced to settled forms and 
fixed rules, the scattered, accidental ¢ hts of several minds, 
«Nemo nostrdm,” says a translator of Galen, * sufficit ad artem 
simul constituendam et absolyendam; sed satis superque videri 
debet, si que multorum annorum priores invenerint, posteri ac- 
cipientes, atque his adducentes aliquid, ntauanle ponipleads 
atque perficiant.”” There is, indeed, no department of 
knowledge, which has not grown up in this manner, by gradual 
additions and improvements. 

It might well be supposed, that the derivation of the word 
rhyme, would be a key to its origin; yet it is not remembered, 
that any writer has taken this view of the subject. Dr. Juhnson 
derives it from puis Greek, and rhythme French; but this must 
be condemned as an error. Rhythm. indeed, is derived from 
rhythme, rhythmus, sus; but rhyme doubtless comes to us 
from the same source as the French “rime.” Words corres 
ponding to our English words, “rhyme” and “rhythm,” are 
found, it is believed, in most, if not in all of the other European 
languages, in which rhyme is a familiar form of verse.* 


ug Thus we have in German, “reim’ for rhyme, 'rhythmus" for rhythm, and 
isch” for rhythmical. ‘In French, rime” | for rh _. and a oe 
im. In Hallan “rma” for rhyme, and “ritmo” 
% See ee im. In Portuguese, eter oo ‘rmat 
and “rhythmo” for shymer in Danish, “ rim" for rhyme, so also in ppt Seed 
for rhyme; in Polish, rim” and in Swedish, “rim” for rhyme; while 


ee 


r 
F 


fs the 
a 


that take it for 
pare oatae 
ite Gomselves of the same fam! 


lee  fuyene"feows Puliges tneegh he tea 
et 6" from Phillips; 
mnarkable, that every nertharel 


m, but only « 
edish meter, metre: Dute 


through the French 
is not we should find in all of them, the word rhythm (itself 


, Diction, desc, 4 vol, supplem. p. 048) as a derivative of 
wes: but it 


ranges 
Hl 


tongues, when cei was first known 

rhyme, as addressed to the eye and the 

ler, moreover, that those Inn , however rude, bad their 

id common words, to supply the 

as other langunges had employed, such as number and 

pee eae je word for rhyme, it seems a very fair con 

ie would have been ulmost coeral with its existence ; 

would have been most probably introduced only after 
cultivation of the modern tongues. 


iE 


; 
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the title to the 17th chapter of his work, on the arrangement of 
words, uses pesos as synonymous with «e4us number; but, how- 
ever poetical license may be an excuse, no critic would use the 
word rhyme as synonymous with rhythm. It appears to us, 
that the word rhyme in English, and the corresponding words 
in other languages, have a northern and not a classic origi 
Junius, in his Etymol. Anglic, derives it from “reim,’” Be 
and Danish. Lye’s Saxon and Gothic Latin Dictionary 
rives it from “rim”—numerus, riman—to count: and gives, as 
the original meaning of rim—ora, margo, labrum, which cor 
posses exactly mab the essential character of rhyme, as con- 
sisting of final sounds, on the edge, margin or lip of each verse. 
Bailey traces it to the Saxon rime and the Teutonic reim. Skin- 
ner’s Etymologicon gives us the same Teutonic origin. On 
the above authorities then, we hold, that the word 1 be- 
longs to the family of northern languages ; whether we trace it 
to riman, numerare, to count, by analogy to the synonymes of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, or to rim, ora, edge. To addition 
to the arguments, to be hereafter offered against the Arabic 
origin of rhyme, does it not appear a very strong proof, that 
whilst even the Spanish language has no word for rhyme, de- 
rived from the Arabic, it has the same word, common to all the 
Northern and Southern nations of Gothic origin ? 

The opinions of learned men have been yarious, as to the 
source, to which the origin and use of rhyme in the modern 
poetry of Christian Europe, are to be traced, There are four 
theories on this subject. One supposes that the first settlers of 
Europe brought rhyme with them from the east. A second, thatit 
is of Arabic origin. A third, that it is due to the Northern nations; 
and the fourth ascribes it to the invention of monks. 

First, as to the supposition, that the use of rhyme was coeval 
with the first settlement of E: “Il est trés possible,” 
page (vol. i. p. 100) que les ato) dés aa Leessper e — 
en Europe, aient apporte l’u rime, des pays ‘orient, 
di ils Mobaleat i Ranciten tend: in his praleldsti on the 
elements of the Northern languages, does not scruple to assert, 


that the mythology of the Edda, and probably, a great part of 


the Edda itself, is as ancient as the time, when the Asiatics first 
came into the North of Europe. The Phaenicians, says Sc! 1; 
were, for many ages, in possession of the Bultic. (1 Schlegel, 262.) 
Warton, in his hi of English Poetry, (vol. i. 1st Diss.) gives 
us, from original horities, an account of the emigration of 
these ancient inbubitants of Iberia and Albanin, in the time of 
Pompey, with many curious coincidences between the Asiaties 
and Scandinavians. “While the Persians” says Schlegel, 
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“ bear, in every thing which respects religious belie 
earns 
part myti is "i 
ama , and their manners have many p 
incidence with of the Germans.” The Runic ¢ 
found in Helsingia, in the North of Sweden, bear a 
resemblance to those on the Ruins of Chelminar (P 
others ; while the Runic Letters of Denm: 
‘way, are found likewise in Northern Ta 
And Joho Elichinan, whom Salmasius thought the best P 
sebolar that Ei had ever produ 
and who was 


Several considerations scem, however, to oppose the 
clusion drawn by Sismondi, and apparently sustained ; 
authorities as the above. If rhyme was brought 
how comes it to pass, that we find no evidence of its e 
prior to the modern Persian and Arabic languages? It 
recollected here, that while the Pleiades of the Greeks 
sisted of their /adest poets, those of the Arabians comprised 
selected as such, though possessed of very little merit, 
‘Ist Andrés, p, 204 Questi ad imitazione de Greci vantano’ 
loro plejade Arabica, ma di sette poeti de'piii antichi, no come 
i Greci di sette de’piti moderni. Que’ primi poeti sono i Livy e 
Pacuyj degli Arabi tenuti in rispetto per la loro antichitd, ma 
non letti da’ posteri, né stimati pe’ loro pregj poetici.” Now, 
those poems belong to the commencement of the seventh cen- 
tury. Again, bow is it, that although Greece was settled from 
Asia, no vestige of rhyme appears in the literature of that 
country? The Bible, which is the best index to the earliest 
state of things in the east, has no traces of rhyme, though it has 
‘of rhythm. The address of Lamech (Gen. iv. 23) is in hemis- 
tichs, inthe original. The greater part of Job is in verse: and 
St. Jerome, in his preface to Job, says, that it is written in 
heroic verse. Josephus tells us, that the song of Moses is tiauergae 
tow; and Seliger is of the same opinion ; though neither of 
them refers to the classic hexameter. And yet, in none of the 
above instances, nor in the Psalms, nor in Isaiah, nor in any 
other part, is rhyme to be found in the Scriptures. May not 
thyme then have come into use, among eastern nations, with the 
modern Persian and Arabic tongues; and, therefore, beyond 
any rational doubt, after the supposed emigration of the Goths 
from Asia to Northern Europe?* We cannot, therefore, accede 
to the opinion, which ascribes the origin of rhyme, among the 
nations of the North of Europe, to such an ancient source. 
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The second opinion is, that the true origin of the rhymed 
poetry of Modern Christina Europe, is tebe found in the 
pee of the Hispano-Arabians, tracing the communi- 
cation through the Spaniards first, and afterwards through the 
Troubadours. The great advocate of this theory is the Abbé 
Andrés. His reputation justifies, indeed requires, a very full 
and careful examination, before we reject his opinion, = 

When the Mohammedan power pacers Fawn (A.D. 
G22, the Hegira) we are to remember, that rhyme was perfeetly 
familiar in eastern poetry. We may safely concede with La 
Harpe, (vol. iv. Cours. de Lit. p. 209) “que la rime chez les 
perpen ar pot ps depots 

vol... p. “que cette nation seule a produit poctes, 

que totes i ditrea reunies.”+ We Le admit, that their lan- ned 

guuge is endowed with a copiousness, which makes even 

oe areas desolate ;$ and we may believe ree wren | 

that no epic or dramatic poetry is | in Arabie 

aediced Sir William Jones and Professor Carlyle 

think otherwise, as to Persian. We may grant with 

(vol. i, p. 214) that the first$ romance was written (in Go Bpalny 


ate ae tactical cence 
it vt Hee, i 
is acom Se the old Persian and Arabic, "The olfest Persian poem known to 
‘Sir William Jones, is the Schih-namah, in 60,000 distichs, warn Ferdhuzi, 
who died in the year 411, of the Hegira. py to Chas Arabians the for their 
lant pe sino aby ea blag 2 tae which ea, Seotuish go 
or sinoe the; Hite eg a joah. “Bot It is not. 
pence seen tects arte ak 
or ras, | 
‘any intercourse with the em! rs Motil 
Peay dence, the silence ¢ 





forms, ade which a fre Mcribes the Ark. oa 
§ Huet denies tothe Arabians the merit of invent etree ah 
Turner also has denied it indirectly, by declaring ito be his opinion, 
consider the monks ns the great inventors of narrative fiction.” (Vol. 
Sax. ras a acl ee oa greatly cultivated the art of 
narrative in i, and were successful rts, we see from their legends. 
Gregory's Dialogues, (e. g-) translated Saaedae nothing but legeads or tales 


are many points of 
tween the Arabic, 


209) holds the opinion of Andrés. § 
in his French dissertation on oriental 
says, “La rime est peatseo chez eater desqu 
poetes Provencaux et illans ont regue.”” earn 
says, “ Ex Arabibus, meo quidem fudico, versuum simili 
im artem accepimus.” The Abbé Massieu, 
of French poetry, is of opinion, that the Spaniard 
from the , and the South of France fi 
i Quadris adopts the same sentiment, and the Q 
banged (No. xxi. p. 7) coincides. < 
_ Let us first survey concisely our historical ground, in a Tit 
int of view. ‘The Mussulmans, in the beginning of 
ak con » possessed themselves of many of the 
authors, (1 Wart. 2d Diss.) and set the highest value on: 


their poetry, 
and neglected. 
= 


ie ton 
eres 


‘was more 
poet. 


omne,” “Few, few, foro hundred 
‘rors ofthe schcolmen.” (Vol. iv. Mi 








European may have “se for m 

translate, dec. Arabic books. ow a a 

rard, Campanus, Athelard, and a crowd of other European 

scholars, may have gone and 0. srond of ether: eee 
study in the Saracen Universities of Spain. Charlemagne may 
have had great numbers of Arabie works translated into Latin; 
but the books thus rendered, and the so. tipped a 
Christian scholars in Spain, were CS rere en ne 

matical and metaphysical science Christian ever nee 3 
thither to study poctry or cloquence.* Nor is there the slightest 
evidence, that they sh not acronis sr 
or improvement of mind, ex inthe al me depart- 
Salter Non trovo chi amt alle loro seuole ad 

Ia poesia e la juenza, come molti vi si portay: impa- 
rare le ecgehes non vedo tradotti in latino i loro poeti ed 
oratori, come tradotti furono da principioi matematici ¢ i medici.” 
“Non che i fonti della nostra eloquenzia, ¢ poesia nati sieno 
dalle Arabiche scuole, non che i loro libri sieno stati 7 modelli a 
nostri poeti ed oratori.” We must, therefore, conclude irre- 
sistibiye th that the schools of Saracen Spain, bad no influence on 
the rise, progress and character of ay iar literature sr 
sidered as distinguished from science) in rik oil 

may we not fearlessly assert, that they had as little influence 
on the Spanish, when we look at the remarkable fact, that, 
after a period of 400 years, the early language and authors of 
the peninsula, instead of resembli ithe ALAR, themselves so 
rich, various and accomplished, beyond controversy, in 
sentiment and thought, in style and taste, to the same class of 
pore dialects and infant literature, with those of France 
and Italy ? 

But let us now consider, whether the baer could have 
produced through the medium of the ‘The first cati 
who patronised literature was Ali, to reign A. D. 
655... The Saracens entered Spain wy . T11, and soon 

* In the middle of the twelfth century, says Andras, (vol. fi, p. 185) there was 16 
Petty oerp ferntag ecg 

shows, that the Mabometans never studied or imitated cae oat 


pene et itus of Edessa, a Maronite, translated Homer into 3 
the year. and about 750, both Pindar and Homer were turned into 
@ 1 Wart. 2 Diss. Sor 7 Atcha 
1 Wart. oe ae ii. pp. 27. 
@ Andrés, vol. ii. pp, 135-137. @ Andres, vol p.187. 
VOL. 11.—no. 3. 6 


= 


yielde theit’s tothe influence of the eonsuered in 
i especially ir Euric, towa: the en th 
Sentary, had’ enited tho Alani, Socri and Vandals 


trace it (with the exception of the Biseayan, doubtless a 

of the Cantabrian) is as much a dialect of Latin, as the Tt 

and was less affected by the Arabic, than by the Gothic. 
The that the Moors adopted Cordova as their 

and not some central city, such as Toledo, the Gothic cay 


* This is true of the Gothic, but not of the Moorish parts of Spain: that 
south Cartel! ie i, on & general survey of Spain, for 
ies alter the of Xeres. As Inte ax the eleventh century, 
gebemery, tp ‘rensceibe an Arabic version of the Acts of the 

use of the Bishops a 
generations, in the Sout 
submitted to circumcision, and to the legal abstinence from wine and 
adscititil) derived Musa, their conqueror, 
ious conformity; but it was not till the middle of the twelfth © 

the succession of 


itt 
il 


. were found, ¢! 

though he did not 

lishops, and the Ohi 

Priests. (Gonzalva, of Cordova, vol. 1. p. 99, Summ. Hist. of Moors, 
uurknble fuct, in connexion with the question of Moorish influence, 1 

‘or classic ish, is the appropriate dialect of New Castile, the ancient 


ite 


nee 


err nd ae 

Beaton ‘it and scattered the ashes to 

Sezzeringr eros tn the rt brn Un Lar ree 
"ry arco ena 


“Ethon bedi bire resuma, 
“ Eguin bedi hire vorondates.” 
SF Del: de \'Esp. et du Portug. tom. v. p. 873. 


—~ 





call it, they — not have had so. 
lant into the peninsula, as to bear 
numbers with the natives, except in the south. 
ority of the Saracens in wealth, arts and arms, 
improvement and embellishment of Southern Spain, 
and toleration,! sy account for the acquiescence 
ion of the cout But from the time of the conquest in 711, 
inning with the ki 8 of Oviedo and Leon, which arose 
ae od Spaniards for 200 yew oy dering inate 
nOrs an 7 
was covered with Catholic and Massulman kingdoms. 


de la Hist. de 
on bree + reign i eer 


self of Saragossa. ‘Alfons the Great, 
dominions to the Tagus and 

to 924, possessed himself of man: 

with the exception of Grenada, 

{in Arabic, the region of the E 








eatest sot in arts ‘ms, possessed onl; Penal, 

ge Grenada, Murcia, Valeneis, and the 4 

New Castile. It is very remarkable also, that Catena 

for nearly 250 years after the battle of Xeres, (718 to 967) were 

Et by such a succession of eminent statesmen and warriors, 
is, perhaps, unexampled in the annals of nations. — 

iiaee invariably declared for them; and in the 

the battle of Xeres (711) to the fall of Grenada, (1492) ‘00 


Gibb. vol. ix. 0.51, p. 480. A Sismondi, vol.i. pM 





s, with whom the literature of Spain had i 
u pow survey. the Spanish literature itself, in 


0 enon of modern : 


people. ez 
influence of Rome is attested by the writings 0 
eas, Quinctilian, Trogus Pompeius, Justin, Lucan, Mel 
erat Martial, Florus, Hyginus, Vigilantiu 
deatius, Juvencus, Dracontius, Orosius, Ildefonso, and 
i pondent effect on 
partof the Saracens, whose power and glory, in arts and 
were on the decline, at the end of the tenth century. Is 
avery remarkable fact, that there should have heen no 
in any part of Spain, where the Moorish po 
iled? Indeed, none is found anywhere, until more 


ing of the vulgar Spanish 


‘ching of Telos Ais 1085, and Sismondi e 
tilian, the noblest dialect “+t the 0s. under the rei 


century, is well grounded id 
poetry of the peninsula, an earlicr date than the elev 
ary. ‘The most ancient poetry extant, is the Cid, 
to the middle of the twelfth century.* The 


ene 2 and referred to the middle of the eleventh 
Bouterwek, in his work on Spanish literature,’ 
most ancient of the Spanish romances, in the 
which they now appear, do not ascend to the twelfth 
! ls in page 85, that it is difficult to fix the date of the 
more especially as there is an ancient prose chronicle, 
of the same kind: ebthe very state of facts, need the Niebe- 
the ancient heroic poem of Germany, which appears 
iniverse in the thirteenth century, but in prose in the ninth or 
tenth." The poem of Alexander the Great, is traced no farther 
back than the twelfth or thirteenth century ; and instead of bei 
copy or imitation of the eastern tio of cand, is sup} 


{ Hist of Span, hs 00. Andris, vol fp 





Hk “Sism. vol, i. p- 100, 





the naheaceeree Nt noble, old Castilian oni, and isin a 
the true history of the Cid.’¥ Even their imitations or trans- 
lations are not from Arabie works, but from Latin or French. 


ir anmeatenen teint prec trenre 
dels; for the Schih-namab is Persian? As to the life of Hai 
Ebn Yokdhan, written A.D. 1198, it is a perversion of terms to 
call it a Romance, in any proper ing of 

Wikserecioaresa ale eee must adn thet sha 


n Volt. p- Bt. ' 
. fabliaux, ichlegel, show that most of these 

danafeaathe Rea terseaees ittope che wie cae rattiosene tease 

ihre ws areacion at tnt tony of Gacaapren novels were conveyed to 
She roleeiona Marler eas: Ds pen ne een a A eae 

pte Sie of Alexander and the wars of Troy, a 





stantinople, wbont he eat hor andar Cie Ducas. most 
ord Ray acing Latin: and ar 


ly; Very soon 

thence into Freach, Malian and German.” “This Latin translation, 
of ant! in the middh of for it is quoted Gyraldus Com 
eee ‘whe nagtiahed aber the year 1100. i the yor 9 dhe maine 
itwna thrown Tato « long Latin . veriten in elegiae verse 


we should still say from the rhyming capabilities of the 
, as will be hereafter shown, that such rhyme 
have been perfectly natural, and need not be traced to a g 
source. But our first inquiry is, whether such be the fret. 
must believe the contrary. Bouterwek” gives the following, as 
@ passage from the old romance of the Cid, the most ancient 
Spanish poetry extant. . 
De los sus ojos tan fuertemente llorando 
‘Tornaba la cabega e estavalos cantando. 





Vio puertas abiertas e uzos sin canados ‘ a 
Alcandaras vacias sin picles ¢ sin mantos, ~* 
rae re is ale mudados. » 

mio Zid; ca mucho avié cuidados, a 
Fal waite 2 
Grado a ti, senor Padre, que estas en alto. : 


Esto me han envuelto mis enemigos malos, &c. 


Now, upon this s, there can be but one opinion, that, so 
far fon being dieracple of Arabic rhyme, itis a totally dif 
ferent species, exhibiting the elements of the Spanish, Italian, 
and Pe double rhymes, and of that class of French 
rhymes, the accent is not on the rhyming syllable as im 
“ mejorado,” ‘‘alto,” or where the accent is pretty much divided, 
between the lust or rhyming syllable, and the penult, as “man- 
tos,” *malos.”” Let us compare the above, with the following 
lines of Lebeid, the convert of Mahomet, and the great rival 


p Vol. i. p. 101 q Vol. i. p.78. + Vol. i. p. 86. 


r= all 
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and antagonist of Amriolkais, the satirical adversary of the 
prophet.’ . . 7 8 


Waramai débirabA dlsaft a - 

Reibho almosayifi saimohé ™ 

Rajaa4 bidmrihoma ila dhef mirrahin “_ 
Hhasadin wanajhho sarcimahin ibramoh’. " 
Fatam4zaAi sabithan yothefro dhilaloho . 

Cadukb4ni mashlahin’ yoshibbo dhir4moh4. ¢ 
Mashmilahin’ golithat binebéti 

Cadukhani narin séthiin dsnamohs. 


Famadh4i wakaddamahé wacdnat Aidahin 
Minho idhé hefa drradat ikdémoha. 


We must bear in mind, that the prevailing form of Arabian 
try was the same as this specimen, viz. distichs—the first 
ine of each having no rhyme, (except occasionally, see first and 
second distichs of Atmriolknis, the Ist, 2nd, 3rd und 4th of Lebeid, 
&c.) and the second of each, rhyming with every other second 
line, throughout the.poem. Now, the specimen from the Cid, 
differs from Lebeid’s verse in every particular, except in the 
mere fact of rhyme. The Spanish is not in distichs, the couplets 
rhyme, though not always Lbs and no uniform ne 
sound runs through all the second lines. Again, the ai . 
the Spanish romance of Alexander the Great," eer 
of having arrived at such perfection, as to be able to write 
work in quatrains,* (not in distichs, the Arabic form) each having 
the same rhyme. 
“Pablar curso rimado per la quaderna via 
Per silabas cantadas, gaes grant macstria,” — 


This poem Was written at least 400 years after the battle of 
Xeres, and yet we are to believe, according to the argument of 
Andrés, that after rhyme was more than four centuries old in 
Spain, this writer boasted of that, which would have been the 
veriest trifle, inthe judgment of an Arabian poet. Does not 
this fact show that rhyme, so far from having been derived to 
the Spaniards from the cultivated and refined poetry of the 
Moors, was the native growth of the la » and was itself 
in the rude and imperfect state of the Spanish tongue and lite- 
rature of that day? 


2 Works of Jones, vol. iv. p. 364. # 1 Bout. p 87. 

* Note. i.¢. im successive divisions of four lines, each line in every section of 
four, having one rhyme common to the four, but the four not forming a separate 
verse or stanza of four lines, as in Gray's Elegy. 1 Bout. p, 87, 


& 









that the same order of rhymes pre’ 
poetry. But the example, which he cites, 
the Arabic verse, it the fact of rhyme and in the 
of every second line, differs from it in these partic 

poem is not in distichs, and the first, third, fifth, se 
ninth fines have the same rhyme throughout. If, th 
were disposed to grant, that the rhymes of the second, 
and sixth lines were an imitation of the Arabian 

would not follow that rhyme itself, then familiarly and 
sively known in Provence, had been borrowed from the Moors, 
But the repetition of the same rhyme, even to satiety, 

natural, before the cultivation of a eritical and refined 

that unless the resemblance in the very form and 0 g 
of rhymes and verses were identical, we should not 
partial similarity as any proof of imitation, Besides, at | 
pat eg that the Troubadour Emperor is wri ; 
at Turin in 1154, the author of the Cid is composing lines 
totally different chararter in Gothic, not Proven al Spain, 
the author of the romance of Alexander, is boast i 
of similar rhyme: and yet we are expected to believe, that f 
Spaniards had taught the Provencal poets, and had yet 
doned at that early day, the very form of verse, which 
Troubadour literature, then far beyond the Spanish in 
wement, was cultivating with the utmost care and pri 
‘or must we forget, that if the Spaniards had learnt rhyme 
from the Arabians, the rhyming dictionary would have been 
a facility, must have been copied; although, every ot 
of dictionary may have been disregarded, as valine 
less. Nor will our Abbe find it, we believe, an easy matter 
his theory, to account for the fact, that the Spaniards hay 
0 word. for rhyming dictionary, whilst the Italians have “ 
mario.’ 

Let us now turn to another view of the subject, founded on 
the distinction between the “ rimas assonuntes,” and “rimag 
consonantes” of Spanish poetry. The former are found, where 
‘the rhyme is only in the vowels, as in “noble,” “pone,” “dolor, 
“corocon;”* the latter, where the rhyme is both in the conse- 
Rants and vowels, as in “ paludino,” “ vecino,” “ latino,” “vino. 
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The former, says the dictionary of the academy, are esteemed a 
defect in modern oo not inthe ancient. The former is 
found, in no other bigul in inthe Spanish, 

while Sismondi velle oe us, yr it was proper to all the: 

songs in the languages of the south, though none but the jpani+ 
ards ever nee it to rules. This species of rhyme, says 
Sismondi,* the Spaniards apparently borrowed from the Arabs. 
May we not well ask, where is the evidence of this? None of 
the Pleiades of Mecca justify ran per for the distich 
form, already explained, is totally different, and the Arabic 
rhyme consists most obviously of consonants, as well as of 
vowels. Andrés, who ought to have known better, tells wet 
that Al Farabi (who spoke seventy languages, and —- dD. 
950) “sottomise a certi e stabili leggi la poesia, vatthough 


altra la non conoseeva, che il capriceio de? ;” al 
we bevel seen that the moallukit, written srg: 300 years 


before, was rege in versification and rhyme. We ask it I the 
more especially too, because Bouterwek, who ought also to 
have known better, says, that assonant rhymes are found only. 
among the Spaniards, whereas Sismondi has given an instance* 
of a Latin song® in thirty-six lines, written for the Modenese 
soldiery, while guarding their aren n the invasion of Ii 

by the Hungarians, A. D. 905.4 We ask it likewise, 
more emphatically, because Bouterwek, whose work is oF ve: 
to Spanish literature, in order to illustrate the supposed influ- 
ence of the Arabian monorhymes on the ancient Caan 
poetry, does not refer us to any popular Arabian» » but 
cites from the Koran, (which is half verse and hi roeat) a 
passage of four lines: as though such a book would not have 
been the fast to which a Christian, in those days of religious and 
political intolerance, of ignorance and ee pea would pear 
resorted, either for poetry or religion. 

of thesame rhyme, (which is trdapsros¢ bry ‘Arabic and bere | 
sian poetry) was, indeed, familiar in the North, Before it was 


a Vol. i, p. 79. b Sism. vol. i. p, 101. © Vol.i. p. 0. 


* It is worth while to quote Shed meant pee fy oe nant rhymes 
‘were aot only known in Italy, bat had been Latin, — come 
kasper oe travelling poet, but by a man acquaint pr ne! 

ing Latin to Aevecst ot the valgeel vulgar langunges. (£ Sis 


“O tu qui servas armis iste mania, 
“Noli Soraatre, monco sed vigila! 
“Dam Hector vigil extitit in 
“Non cam cepit frandulenta Grecia, 
“ Prima quiete dormiente Troit, 
# Laxavit Sinon fallax claustra perfida: 
Per funem lapsa, occultata agmina 
“Tavadunt urbem, et ineendunt Pergama.” 
@ Voli p24, 6 Voli p27.  f Murat. Aon. D'ltal. vol. 5, p. 257. 
VOL+ H.-—No. F, 7 


We come now to gum 
drés, or rather a summary of all: and that is, the re 


rovencal 
Jatter as founded on the Spanish, and tl 
+ Poetry was cultivated by Pri and 
a sure means of attaining the favour o 
ic Princes and Provencal Lords gave 
rewards to the poet. 4. The character o 
The greater similarity of Provengal to 
and Latin versification, 6, The subjects o 
is formidable array of resemblances becomes « 
ion, perfectly harmless in the controversy. Nee 
grant that Arabian Princes and Nobles « 
that the same fact existed among the Proven 
Lords. We expect, as a matter of course, to fi 
in, a3 the medium of communication, exhibited 
same state of things. But Andrés only tells us, t] 


am the Provencals, especially in 1s (rie 
ic Princes) cultivated poetry. tad ae ich 
man as a Jongleur, might have travelled among the 
we find no evidence that the Provengal Lords ever _ 
ides, the same fact exists in all ages and countries: 
does it not spring from the state of society and ma) 
from imitation? The chief request of the besieged 
er to Pharas, was abarp. Charlemagne collected the 
ic poems of the German bards; and delighted in tions: 
. Alfred was himself a poet: Anlaf entered Athelst 
BE a lea teat ied '. 
‘The character of legislator and bard were united in Snorro Sturle- 
son; and Odin boasted that the Runic songs had been delivered 
the Gods. Indeed, the history of the northern nations 
exhibits in one man, the noble warrior and noble poet. 


i 
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‘We behold among them continual mnanestlng 
eusranhlhiped eeder flee Seale ‘the Swabian line, 


in glee 
“ And made a lay, and gave it name.” ‘ 
We find it to be so likewise among the North-American Indians ;* 


hy 
sonciasion is justified by any thing salt as 
ls made (vol. xiv. p. 291) to the Lapland song in the Spectator, (there are two. 
Sheffer's History of Lay; nadia 
nothing contained in oumbers, sustains the position. This 
Camden's introducing (vol. i. Brit. 116) a quotation from a follower 
Moninouth, with thee: Ray bape ey See ee 
cited has na shyme; while Voltaire, ia speaking of canzone to the 
tain of Vaucluse, nsserts that the Italian song is a and without 
whereas the reverse is the fnet. All, that bs in the Spectator, is, that the num 
Felor to ho Afionn note: sreatoned’ be Pask (rere ibs) 

fer to an song, mentione h won 
thyme; though no minke could ro tender it wo were at A ny c 
version of the Dutchess 


of Devonshire, 
Bomberra is full of Moors, we mi 


country of it be to. suSpe' 
Pork tolls the anecdote of the Mandingoe women) thet the Arabic love 
had been ‘on the banks of the 3 just as we know, that the Indian 
poets imitated the Persian, ‘umerlane carried into India the Persian lite- 


€. 
the are toi 
than of intention. Such are the rhy which oceur in the verses 
same of Charles » to Paul Warn Nt rat 8 |. Ages, p. 162 
cited by Muratori (Annal. d'ltal. vol. v. p.250) or in the speech of Sylvia, (Amminta 
Atto. 2, sc. 2) or in the epigram of Pentadius, “de vita beath.” ‘ 


Cumac Nusta, ie my 
Torallayquim, Prater tuus, Aquese ta Hermano, 
Puyfuy quita, Urnam tuam, El tu cantarillo, ” 
Paqui Nane infel Lo esti quebrantando, 
Hfina mantara, ‘Cujus ictus, YY de aquesta cansn, 
Cunuiunue, 'Tonat fulget, ‘Truena, y rel 
Yila pantac, Fulminatque, ‘Tambien caen 
7 Nusta, Sed tu Nympha, nel He 
™ 
Better moe era Patotl 
Lnterdimque, ‘Tambien & las veces, 
Chichi mingul, Grandinem, sea aie hoe 
Riti Nivem Ne sassimesmo, 
ieee EI Dios que loualins 
. "ac le 
Viracocha, Viracoc! El Gran Viracocha, 
Cay hindpae, Ad hoe munus, ‘oficio, 
ui, sul ¥a te colocaron, 
‘Camasumaqui, Ac pranfec ¥ te dieron alma. 


rovians; as 

in his day it was very common for the harp to go re 
pany, that each one might sing, who + thus rem 
‘of that practice in France, which gave rise to those b 


extempare lines of Prior, * Mais cette belle voix, et ce 
yeux,” &e. Indeed, the love of warlike and heroic son 
common to the ancient nations of every part of Europe. 
_ 2. Poetry was a certain road to the favour of the gre 
Was equally true of the early state of society in 
modern Europe, as we shall hereafter shew. 
3. It seems to ns singular that such a coincidence as tl 
have been thought worthy of notice. We doubt not 
rejoiced at a change, which reversed the witty jud 
Dionysius, by giving to the adored object, a garment 
a woollen cloak: though a literal copy of the tyrant’s 
would have conferred upon the bard the honourable d 
Draco, or the miserable end of Tiberius, perishing “ 
| multe vestis.” Although it be true, that their garment: 
| as rewards, by Lords and Princes on the 
gifts of money, borses, and arms were equally common. 
4. The office of the Jongleur (giullare) is dwelt upon, 1 
much complacency, by Andrés. When the character, 
and influence of the scald, the bard, the harper, the mi 
strel, among the northern nations, are so abundantly att, 
by all history, is it not extraordinary, that such a coincid 
as thie be relied upon? ‘The poetical and musical 
were found united in almost every northern clime. Andr 
fact, admits’ that most of the celebrated Troubadours ; 
urs were natives of France. In Ireland, they 
clothed in royal robes, were endowed with estates, and lived 
lic patronage. ‘Their property descended not to the el 
to such son, as discovered the most talent for poctry 
music. They were constantly summoned to a triennial festi 
and their sel verse was preserved in the royal archives. 
In 585, they appear to have attained the zenith of wealth, dis~ 
tinction’ and power. Alfred, we know, was a harper as well as 
a poet; and Aldhelm, himself a bishop, who lived before him, 
took his station on the public bridge, to win the people by his 
Ff Voli. ive 5 
yee Tre Were hla ee of Trout pas 
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songs. St. Dunstan also was a harper; and one charge against 
him was; that he had learnt the vain songs of bis nation. A 
tbs reprises “4 d rit ence 
illiam the Conqueror. ie harper, | “appears to 
been a part of the national establishment among the northern 
tribes, whether in their emigrant state, in England, France, 
Spain and Italy ; or in their native state, in Germany and Sean- 
dinavia. Does it not seem obvious then, that the character of 
the harper, or professed singer and musician, has arisen in all 
countries and in all ages, not from an imitation of negara 
examples, but from the intimate union of music with war 
religion, in the rude state of society of every people? ‘This 
intimate union is found in the old and the new world; among 
the voluptuous Asiatics and the barbarous Africans; the 
stern and hardy Europeans of the North, and: Aheir refined 
neighbours of the South. Is it not then clear, that Andrés has 
assigned as a cause, that state of things among the Arabians, 
which is only a collateral, yet concurrent and independent tex- 
timony of a common origin, in the character of human nature, 
and in a primitive state of society, anterior to the very existence 
of the poet and mosician of the Saracens or Provengals? - 
5. The fifth resemblance, relied on by Andrés, is, that Pro- 
vengal’ versification beara a closer resemblance to the Arabie, 
than totheGreek and Latin. Inussigning this state of facts as an 
argument for the derivation of Provengal from Moorish poetry, 
it appears to us, that Andrés bas committed an error, somewhat 
similar to that, which we have already considered. The Abbé 
does not refer to the use of rhyme; for he says, “Oltre la rima 
de! versi moderni, la meccanica loro struttura ha essa pure mag- 
giore somiglianza colla composizione degli Arabici, che non con 
quella de’ Greci ede’ Latini* Tn pee he tells us, that 
there is scarcely a circumstance in the construction of Pro- 
yengal ‘poetry, which is not found in the Arabic poets. But, if 
we except the circumstance of rhyme, it must be obvious to 
every one, that the principles of versification, especially if 
simple and natural, must be very much the same in all lan- 
guages, which resemble each other, although there may have 
been no actual intercourse between the nations, who speak 
them. Poetry and music are found, though very rude, in 
early state of society. Poetry, at first, is only a mea: 
prose, more or less regular: and, in every primitive state of so- 
ciety, is inseparable from music. Both are then independent 
of jit or classic feet, or the peculiar rhythm of ancient or 
modern poetry. But, as society advances, we find in all coun- 
k Vol ii. p. 206. 


“7 


whet 
their forms, or in their rude state, nine hundred 
ago, rules: of Arabic versification. We found this o 
iefly on the fact, that our languages abound in monosyllable 
while they are not only very rare in Arabic, but words of t] 
four, and five syllables appear to be almost innumerable. 
irit of literary curiosity, we have examined the ten li 
Rcinlpeoryor ie Bapercor Frederick I, “ Plas me ca 
Prancés,” and found in them twenty-four monosyllables, wh 
—. of Amriolkais yield only twenty-five: sixty-six « 
twenty-five; and one hundred and fourteen of Lebex 
twenty-six monosyllables. ; 


_* We class the French with the dialects of the south of Buopty because the 
Pea ae 
a low, the wa en a ni 
Tong, bean a he ivanee of cis. Tes obvious, ine 
deed, that wi this fexture, it never could have merited, as it still doos, 
‘of Cluelos V, when he charactorised it as the langunge of conve 
of its vivncity and onae. But, as a wriffen language, the French is esses 
narthern dialect, on recount of the excess of consonants, great numbers of w! 
fe prysencieden, Bal, we have only to compare the verses of Tasso 
; the tines of Racine or Voltaire, to be convinced, that if the French 
shall ever! a dead language, no man of taste will be able to comprehend how 
a 


Sponish or Natian, could 
carpal tom i he aprghioen dlcacy andar, wtih datagiah to Frese 
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reason why no inertness 


The reason 
tongues, the rules of classic versification, was not, 
were unknown ; for there was no period from Boethius to Pe- 


composition of : 
these were as little affected by tthe roles of uty wise 
in the Greek and Latin school, as the Arabic ii 


uy 
il 


therefore, as the poetry of the vulgar t had passed 

the rude inatfca forms, wih belngd to sth rade 
scop or professional rbarous r 

to assume something of the dignity of art, and of the order of 

science. Now, we com| perfectly, how the modern yer- 


of the history, ple, and aimee 
7 ey 
Fung eee Feapabloreiideee tnidxy.dsyse Rae 
to convinee us that this resemblance is not a more inegina= 
tion, impressed into the service of his theory. f» 
6. Our learned Abbé has found in the subjects of Arekiontal 
Provencal poetry, a sixth feature of similarity. He has forgot- 
ten, however, that he has shown no resemblance sare 


ledge any 
after his own admissions, and after the remarks already 
on the Cid and Alexander the Great? yn 
that the subjects treated, ‘‘le materie trattate,” are a ‘Point 
of resemblance, ia" ns tune nl oma 
“ Egli ace nel 
pape ds a they wane tama varabice eradiaons ai ta 


i” aan ca fea re poets tee no trae mat thang 


ever studied Arabian poetry, or of having had even the slightest 
acquaintance with eit; ot phat eve ea int out si: 
which belong to the essential character thet respect eae 
qobces: of tax hiessolt aid otthavtsle ecsnciay? The 
of the Troubadours is chiefly amatory* ete ee 

1 Vol. ji. p. 202, 


sake Slee Son Seek aah ne ne eee en tcerdaat wie 


rt 





tive combinations, and the second to the Greek book of p 
already noticed, and to the Crusades. 
Let us close this review of the question, as to the 
of rhyme, with a few general remarks. 


chontant amour et tes dames, furent honorés et reeherchés." (Vol. iv. 
p- 210.) And yet, notwithstan; the Influence which Andrés 
to have exercised over the i 


Trach, Kerth of toe Loize.) 
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of the European languages, viz: Ist. the division into: 
dent distichs, not merely into our couplets; 2d. the second 
line of each having the same rhyme the 


not merely in the latter. But, the poetry of the European na- 


prevailing feature of the early poetry of Europe, and is also 
the fact with rhymed quatrains. 3d. "The monkish latin verse, 
whether rhyming by hemistichs or couplets, whether in hexame- 
ters only, or in » and pentameters combined, or in neither, 
is the prevailing species, m what may be called the scholastic 
department of poetry, in the middle ages, 4th. Among the 
northern nations, a leading feature of their poetry, prior to the 
introduction of rhyme, was alliteration, or the repetition of the 
aire several times in the same line—as in Gray's 
3 

3! “Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind:”” 
and in Rogers’ Pleasures of Memory—, 

“The few, fine flushes of departing day.” 

* Aussi “ I’ alliteration,” says Sismondi," qui est la repeti- 
tion des consonnes, est elle Yornement des langues du Nord.’ 
Warton’ and ‘Turner? mention it also, and ee of ¢ 
peculiar species of alliteration ascharacteristic of Wi D 
whilst Ellist considers alliteration as introduced by the Danes 
Now, the very practice of thus repeating the same initial sounds 
in the same line, would very probably lead of itself, in time, to 
the repetition of the same final sounds, and to their substitution 
for the iteration of letters merely. 

2. Our second remark relates to the Spanish language: and 
is principally confined to that; because Andrés considers it as a 
vehicle for the passage of rhyme from Arabian to Proven: 
poetry. The adea, which strikes us with great force, is, that 1! 
Spanish language is so happily fitted for rhyme, that if there be 
any one, above the rest, in which it might be expected to grow 


Vol. i. p. 101, 1 Wort. pp. 26.98.33, p 8 Tura. Augl. Sax. p. 300. 
nee VAL Spa elt ™ 
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of words, ins, adjectives, and iciples, 
i slate ee in tn 






we are equally restricted by the same rules of syntax, | 
facility is diminished; because we are compelled, as the 

from case to case, to seek eight or ten, instead of : 
ply two correspondent terminations. Is it not, in some 
sure, for this reason, that the Improvisatori and Imp 








great proportion is formed by final conson 
vowels ; so that the facility of rhyme, in 
with it in these, is somewhat in the inverse ratio 
Spare dhe) tothe number of scasunaiil, in Virgil 
Laing’s theory were correct, we ought to find in , 
example, every tie or twelfth line seeing with its neigh- 
boar ; whereas we may read page after page, without 
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p Vol. &. p. 458 and 624 N. a | 
g Sir William Joues’ French Dissert. on Orient] Poetry. 
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aninstance. According to the same theory, the number of 
cases ought to be much greater in Greek, than in Latin; | 
yet Sismondi, (why it is not easy to comprehend) 

admits that rhyme occurs in the Latin writers,does not admit 
as to the Greek.’ Rhyme, “inconnue avx Grees, se trouve a Ja 
vérité quelquefois, dans les poésies Latines mémes ic 

Ils’ Agit moms de marquer le vers, que de marquer le sens.” We 
do not believe with Laing and Dufief, that rhyme was avoide 
by the classic poets; for we apprehend they never thought about 
it: and perhaps the best is, that the modern writers of 
Latin verse, who might be supposed more upon their 

from their familiarity with rhyme in their vernacular tongues, : 
furnish as many instances as the ancient writers, in the same 
ei ae Hence, we conclude it to be matter of accident. 

‘o illustrate our idea of the natural tendency of the Spanish 
language to rhyme, we would simply refer to the poem of the 
Conde de Norona, “ La Muerte.” ‘This composition is obyiou: 
no more written with a view to rhyme, than Homer or Virgil: 
and yet every page is crowded with just such rhymes, as occur 
in the old romance of the Cid, though not arranged, of course, 
in any regular order. We have taken the trouble, by way of 
exemplifying our position, to ascertain the number of rhymes in 
the first eleven successive pages, and we find them to stand 
thus. Out of 342 lines, 144 rhyme in o, and these constantly 
occur in clusters of 2, 3,4,5—43 in a; 63in os; 18 in as; 23in 
e; 22 in’es; 9 in en; 9 in an; and a few scattered ones in il and 
on. ‘Thus 215 out of 342, i. e. more than 5-9ths, endinthethree 


easantry 
que si Pon dtoit les os et les as.de la Espagnol, il ne Iui 
recteroit gus pour aller ¢ bailler,” “In feethice serstionn yes 


would refer to the three odes of Lope de Vega io, on the 
death of his wife ; to the monostr: of Estiban de - 
Villegas, translated from Anacreon; to the Anacreontic Idyl of 
Ignacio de Luzan, on Hero and Leander, and to Jaan de > | 


requi’s translation of the Aminta of Tasso. 

3. Weshould say, without any very special examination of the 
Provengal, Italian, and Portuguese poetry, that much the same 
state of facts exists in each of those languages. We refer, in 
eonfirmation of our opinion, to the first specimen at hand, Gua- 
rini’s prologue to the Pastor Fido, The terminations of the 
150 lines are four vowel sounds. Of these 150 final sounds, 37 
are in a; 49 in e; 25 in i; and 41 ino. Indeed, the authors of 


r Vol. i. p. 99. a Del de V'Esp. et. da Port. Tom. &. p. 674. 
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im that the orthographical conso 
nations inn cai as—“‘trabalhavan, ac . 
"haying the sounds of such sermelantonam 


cae the suppressed Spanish d, in “ sonia 


ra French influence, even before 1200. Tt ba 
ish, French, and Italian, with equal felic 
says of the Nereids, 
-Facies non omnibus una, 
“Nee diversa tamen, qualem decet esse sororum.” 
And race we might, haps, suppose ranhielog gy i 
was only true of those languages in our day; yet, their 
identity, even in the thirteenth century, appears from 
that Rambaldo Vacheiras conceived the idea of a po 
cr pana of Spanish, Italian, Provengal, Gascon, 
couplets, alternated successively. 

Sir William Jones says, in his French Dissertation on © 

tal poetry, — Dans les vers Asiatiques, elle (la rime) n’enchaing 
point le sens, comme dans les vers Europeens; les idiomes 
fe pee étant trés abondans en mots d’une méme term 
it was said by Dante, “che mai mma no! 

dire altro, che quello, che avia en su proponimento," | 
Jess for the reason assigned by Sir William Jones—and i 
assured, that Ercilla and Camoens might baye said the 
with equal propriety and truth. It appears to us then, 

jecessary, to resort to a foreign cause, very questionable as to 

opportunities, mode, and time of operation, when we behold 
inherent in these languages, the natural elements of rhymed. 
Versifieation, requiring no example of the Arabians‘ to kindle 
the daimofs. native literature, much less to develope and 
in the form of rhyme, that prolific similarity of final sounds, so 
remarkable in the yowel languages of Southern Europe. 

After so ample a review of the claims of Arabian literature, 
to be regarded as the fountain of modern thyme, through the 
medium of the Spanish language; we might, perhaps, dispense 
with any remarks on Provengal and Italian Literature. But, 
as the reflections suggested by them, confirm the opinions we 
have already expressed, it may not be amiss to survey them 
also. We shall ine dispose of Italian literature, which Andrés 

+ Vol iv. Supp. p-650, « 2Mety13. 2 Andres, p, 137. 
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7 3 although it is certain, that of the 
eal of italy, (such as Brunetto Latini, the jaster of 
Da rote in Provencal: and Bembo, Ti i, Gravina, 
and Crescimbeni admit that the Italians borrowed largely from 
the Troubadours. Charles I. weet Sn > (son-in-law 
IV. Count of Provence; princely virtues poe- 
tical taste) conquered Naples, A. D. 1223, and introduced a taste 
for Provencal literature at Florence; where he and his succes= 
sors reigned : while the Emperor Frederick 1. Ki of Sicily, 
(who spoke fourteen Ia ) A. D. 1250, the dawn 
of Italian literature, and bis son Manfredi followed 

‘The Arabians eonquered Naples in 836, aud held it to 896; 
but their of sixty years could not have produced a 
greater effect, than the possession of Sicily for the same | 
by the Goths: and Swinburne estimates their influence at 
nothing. Thus far then, we must consider Italian as 
nating from Provengal literature: and ‘Liraboschi, in bis His- 
tory of Italian Literature, speaks of the rhyme, and of the 
different species of composition, which the former borrowed 
from the latter. 

But a claim upon Italian literature has been advanced ytd 
Sicilians, who insist that they are its authors: and Castelvetro, 
Petrarch and Muratori say, that the modern species of verse 

(dependent, not on sylinbles long and short, but on the di 

sition and effect of the acute accent) owes its origin to the 

eilians ; that they communicated it to the Provengals, and not 

theseto those. We cannot, however, but remark, that the mode, 

in which Provence produced an effect upon Sicily, is antes 

natural and obyious; as we shall presently shew ; whereas 

correspondent influence is discoverable in favour of Sicily. 

is said, that the Sicilians cultivated the fine arts as early as ts 

ninth or tenth century; but the earliest specimens extant are Ko 

verses of a few obscure Sicilian poets, about the beginning of 

the thirteenth century ; whilst the earliest relics of Tr 

poetry extant, area hundred years older. [tis also said, that they’ 

imbibed from the Saracens, during their possession of the island 

for 211 years, (from 827 to 1038) a taste sais he that species of 

versification, which the Moors are supposed by Andrés to have 
2 Ands. p. 161, + 2 Ib. 179. w p, 82. © Denina. p. 86. 





, if two centuries of sole, undi 


Greek and Latin lation, Mirt 
ny the Goths, ieft the Tangvage 
dialect of Ieatien, che influence of the § 


— to the ‘baile owever, 
had been such, as the tio carried into Spain, ti 
‘renee of that country, and of all the Latin countries’ 
the northern barbarians, testifies, that the victors wi 
quished in turn, by the language and manners of the eong 
‘The Christians, says Swinburne “ may be Lnbesiess 
the language of their forefathers,” noty n 
dominion; yet “they certainly abandoned it 4 
speedily after the sinival of the Normans.” 
Is it not more natural to look for the origin of Sicilian 
ture in the influence of the Troubadour King (Frederi 
King of Sicily, and 2d, as Emperor of Germany) snot s 
Manfredi, both of them men of genius and learning, poets 
encouragers of learning? The Sicilians still preserve the: 
of Frederick, of his son Euzo, King of Sardinia, and of 
Secretary of State, Pier delle Vigne. If Frederick bad n 
been one of the German Troubadours, but had studied 
of poetry in Sicily, we might have supposed that he had bor 
from the Arabians through the Sicilians; but as the 
stands, it is obvious that Sicily borrowed from Provence, thi " 
him. It is worthy of notice also, that this island was the ren= 
renee of the French and English armies, and of the Freneh 
senker courts, both of them Norman in language, from 
x 1190 to April 1191, under Richard I. himself 
= ‘poets surrounded by Troubadours and Jongleurs.* Let us 
= Were titres (rol Ep {ana had The ancient chronicles of France mem= 
broey ener SrEorescs, raw ‘an idle ood eeetieti a, of men, a 
up arms, and followed their barons, in prodigious multitudes, to the 
Jerusalem. made a part of the household of the n of 
Lewis VII. Ring of France, not on entertained them at his Court 
bat commanded a considerable number of them into bis retinue, when be 
for Palestine.” Here is an error, for which Velley is cited, Hist, 
im, 1178. But Lewis went to the Holy Land only once, viz. in 1147,  (Dantal 
po hat OC to AL 
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Richard, and the reigns of Frederick L. and of Manfredi, from 
1250 to 1266, rsasaleh mo ateginmcds dmcnenig rsa 
versification of Provencal ry, among a peo; a 
language resembling the 1 as much, as both di 
from the Arabic. We know that the literati of Italy, crowded the 
Court of Frederick, became themselves poets, and carried back 
to their native land, the novel species of versification, which they 
had learnt. Hence, Dante, who was born in 1265, considers “ Si- 
ciliana Favella,” as synonymous with modern poetic language 
and tells us, ‘quiequid poetantur Itali, Sicilianum vocater.”, 
Andrés says that Petrarch ascribed the origin of the 
poetry to the Sicilians; and the Abbé adds, in the spirit of hi: 
Arabic prejudices, ‘é i Siciliani appunto erano stati dominati 
dagli Arabi.” The claims of Provencal und of Sicilian litera- 
ture, to be regarded as the mother of the Italian, appear to be 
so equall ope 
mation mf the identity of Sicilian and Provengal literature, as 
above explained. Tis, of course, accounts for the faet, that 
there is no such striking difference between the literature and 
Janguage of Sicily and those of Provence, as to mark by its 
characteristic effects, the predominant influence of either onthe 
Italian. But, if we were to grant, that Sicily owed nothing to 
Provence, can we not account for the origin of 1! versifi- 
cation there, from the natural aalnes of deals , as 
already explained in relation to ish, wit! resorting 
to the sheen ork influence of the Tone 2 . 
Let us now survey the Provencal literatare, to discover, if we 
can, the supposed derivation of rhyme through this channel, 
from the Arabians. It is conceded, that nothing is left of the 
‘Troubadours of an earlier date, than about the year 1100'. Even 
the metrical history of Gre; de Beehada, ing the events 
of the first crusade (A. D. 1095) has Ema, The earliest 
Troubadour, of whom ought remains, William Count of Poitou, 
@ 1 Schlegel, 397. 4b 2 Andrés, p. UR. 


veath centuries. Now, it has been said, that the “envoy of P 
is a strong proof of it’s Arabic o 
‘the resemblances assigned by Andrés. h 


or the lady, for whom it is composed ; or the messe: 
tobear it to her.’Y But, here again, a little atten 
peculiar character and early history of the Troubadours, 
convince us, that the envoy, as well as the other supposed ep: 
blances, arose, not from an imitation of the Arabians, but 
inherent causes, which would have produced the same re 
though the Arabians had never existed: just as similar ¢ 
have produced, in all rude states ofsociety, “those abru, 
sitions, which are very commonly (though rather absurdly) 
sidered as Pindaric, and which are universally characteristi 
savage poctry.!’* , 
Poetry, according to Monsieur Guingéné, constituted the 7 
essence of Arabian character: and from this leading featur 
resemblance, it is concluded that Provence must have d. 
the same feature, from the Saracens. But a brief sketch 
leave ee ropa je that aN poetry of the Trou! . 
arose ec iar spirit of the age: and was not copied — 
from the arate oy * 
‘The Visigoths settled in the South of France andthe N i 
Spain, the very countries occupied by the French and Spanish 
‘Troubadours. No material impression, either on language or 
manners, could have been made by the Saracens, before the — 
Ses portion was conquered by Charlemagne. (A. D. 778.) 
ki of Arles was founded by Bozon, (A. D. 877.)— 
the @ra of the Provengal language ;* and the Spanish provinces 
became independent of France, about 906. Barcelona in Pro= 
vengal Spain, and Marseilles in Provencal France, kept up a 








CAHN. p97 d Mitt Ing. p-132 _¢ Dict, deTiemnt vol. US. p. 291. 
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constant intercourse. If on the North of the: , we read | 
of noble Troubadours, a Dau of a Count of Poi- 
tou, a Prince of Orange, a Baron of Puy, we read on the 
South, of a Lord of Mur, and two Kings ot hogs, et eae 
of Castile, Oviedo or Leon. The Catalan spoken in Catalo- 
nia, Arragon, and Navarre, was almost a! like the Pro- 
vencal, but very different from the Castilian, and Galician or 
ese And it is remarkable, that the names of the 
French Troubadours, are sometimes purely French, as Cabes- 
taing, Ogier, Capducil—sometimes Spanish in termination, 
Figueira, Castelloza, Adhemar, Germonda, and a 
Vaqueiras, to say nothing of the Cutalonians, Escas and Wil- 
liam de Mur—or of the terminations of Blondel, Sordel, Ru- 
del, Vidal, Blacas. The succession of Raymond 
Count of Barcelona, to the sovereignty of Provence, (A- D, 1092 
contributed to fix, extend, and improve this identity of | 
and to facilitate the identity of Exresel literature, both in 
France and Spain. ‘The rapid developement and advancement 
“of this transitory love of verse,” though in a great measure 
unaccountable, doubtless arose chiefly from the singular prospe- 
rity of Languedoct and Provence, while the rest bee ta 
distracted by foreign and domestic wars, and from posi- 
tion “‘of the inhabitants to feel with voluptuous sensibility, the 
charms of music and amorous poetry.” L'union de la Pro- 
vence, pendant deux cent treize ans, sous une suite de Princes, 
qui ne jouérent pas un réle brillant au-dehors, et qui sont 
presque onbliés par Vhistoire, mais qui ne souffirent aueune 
invasion, qui, par une administration paternelle, augmentérent 
la population et les richesses de l’etat, et favorisérent le eom- 
merce, 3 les appéllait leur situation maritime, suflit po 
eonsolide lois, les moours, et la langue des Prov ro, 
is conceded also, that the language and poetry of Provence 
were cultivated earlier, more extensively, and more suceess- 
fully, than those of Spain, France, Germany, and Italy. Hence, 





#1 Swinb. Trav. p. 106. j 1 Bout. p, 61. 
t Languedoc—i. ¢, Langue d’Oc—thus transferrin, 4 singular anomaly, the 
re tae‘ langoge fo the cunt, rows Which tres dana ‘Ocel- 
tania being the ancient name of Languedoc. 
£1 Sism, p. 5. 14 Hall. p. 398. 
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Origin of Rhyme. 
waters, as from another Garden pi ras 





Do we not then naturally expect the literature of F 
ap teaiag ea parser by bse ‘and advancing with 
pidity beyond that of its neighbours, to discover 

‘not an imitative character? f 
glance our eye over the leading cat 
go ‘They are to be found, we 
countries remote from Provence, but exercising a 
ence over modern Europe: and yet, entirely ice 
rin, and entirely different in their character, fror 
nd among the Arabians. 

“Women,” says Mrs. Kindersley, ‘have, na’ 
power,” and it is plain, that the Christian Religion 
‘women, in the exercise of a legitimate influence, 
unmarried or as wives, as Patriot and Christian mo 







freedo: 
their own, and with the other sex ; ¢ 
independence of choice. 
inthe manners ofthe ancient northern n 
some causes of peculiar character, which have coincided as 
Diy with the precepts of Christianity, in fashioning a new | 
‘unseen and even unimagined before. The ancient north 
‘tions believed of women, says Tacitus, “ inesse etiam sa 
eed et providum:” and the Greeks and Romans were 
nished that the northern barbarians should treat their wo 
with so much respect, and allow them such privileges, as 
themselves had never accorded to the sex. Chastity andthe 
of liberty, were of the essence of the northern female ¢ rt 
ter.” But the Moors, whether we consider men or women 
little value on either of these as virtues in the fair sex: the yn) 
being tyrants, and the women slaves. A woman am 
‘n tribes, “ was not received into her husband’s house as 
‘asiave, but as the companion of his life, as the partner of ae 















joys and sorrows, ofall his dangers, and ofall his labours.”™ 
¥ 
AY Boot pel. | 23 Hall p08 m Wor bt 





nm Mei ‘Fem. Sex. vol. i. pp, 185-166; 
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wife, the mother, the. 
to war: and were the 


arbitresses?  “ Am: 

ern nations, love inci 

subjected to trials as severe, aud was ca) 

great, as ever shed lustré on the passion 

able knights." “ Dangerous enterprises, and heroic 

ments were, in the remotest ages, not only the surest 

of acquiring extended fame, and the love, | and fi 

of kings and nations, but were better to 

hearts of the generous pin than rank, riches, or san Socal 

personal attractions.” inst the female sex 

punished We the same people, barges marten reater severity, 

man were the object of insult or injury Such were the 

ments of character, which the northera nations carried witht 

wherever they went: and although the influence of the 

and effeminate Romans must have produced a ee 

them ; yet, itis certain that the vanquished were put to: 

and refortued by their northern conquerors: that many 

abuses were corrected, that equity and justice were admil 

ed, that the weak, the widow, and the orphan oye prec 

from oppress Let us 
» show that the spi 


oe in whieh 

power of women 

rnc prt tht ery cntry, 
the Normans, the lar, latest accessions from 

hive? The criginel chivaly, ia Prance, need not then be 

to Moorish Spain: and whem we consider the power, and exten- 
sive dominions and conquests of Charlemagne, together with 
the comparative dependence, and absolute inferiority of all the 
other European states," it is plain that his age must have ex- 
erted a great influence on the manners, sentiments, and litera- 
ture of all Christendom. 

“Tt is not known,” says Segur, “whether the Spaniards de- 
rived their gallantry from the Moors, or whether they imparted 
it to the latter." “This extraordinary mixture of mildness and 
cruelty, of delicacy and ferocity, this passion of evincing them- 

ot do. p. 174. p U Mein, p. 170. 


rido. ie ). & a 
re 49 Gibbomy p. 196- ” 
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Se ; 
come? Did it descend to the Moors from the 


Moors, as courts ra Gothie Kings ngs P - Se 
Who indeed can doubt, that the sj 

ai ced Paine, had a far more Chest 
Moorish era in Spain? And if Spain ras nce inal 
tothe Saracens, we must conclude, irresistibly, that P 
did not derive it fromthem. = * 

Let us next inquire, whence originated the spirit of 
To protect the timid and innocent, to combat the 
Spain, the Saracens in the east, the tyrants of the ¢ 
Germany, and to secure in France, the quiet of travel! r 

to some historians, the origin of chivalry.” 
the os irit of the times,” says Professor Milla: 
on of sin Society, “the art of war beca 

Gone every one, who was desirous of maintaining the 
racter of a gentleman.” “The feudal establishments, 

igh rank to rorwhich they elevated certain families, no | 7 

ly favoured this romantic system.’ “The formalities o 
duel, and a kind of judicial challenge were known au 

the Celtic nations of Europe.’ “A martial spirit” 
fused itself all over Europe, and the feudal nobles, whose 


chivalry, and their ambition to outshine each other, nexertaas 
of strength and prowess.” 

We must not forget, in examining the heroism of the 
chivalry, that the romance in character is the only genuine fi 
dation of romance in narrative. Now, Arthur and the 7 
of the Round Table, Charlemagne and his Paladins, the 
the Niebelungen and Helden-Buch, are all natives of Christian 
Europe,and must have had their foundations broadly and deeply’ 
laid, not in oriental or Moorish fiction, but in the romance of 
northern life and manners. And who can doubt, that Char- 
Jemagne’s admiration of the old German hervic tales, and his 








jing: birecnstaniaae 
them to bear on the Provencal States, during their lo 
of 213 years, lee rat paneer 
anda ile, disposed “to will uptuous sen 
Mites cfenceic and amorous poctry,” we discover at 


original fountains of Provengal literature, The state 0 
the relation between the sexes, between the knight and h 
his squire and his jongleur, between the Troubadou 
humblest family, and the greatest Lords; and the relatia 
‘tween poetry and music, and all honours and enjoyments, publ 
and social, will account, in a satisfactory manner, for the o 
of the “envoy” in Provencal poetry. Besides, is it not 
tT circumstance, that we no where discover in Pro 
verse, the monorhyme distich, that prevailing feature of A 
? Had this characteristic distinguished very g 
‘roubadour literature, we should have been as certain 
origin, as that Latin hexameters were derived from the G, 


poets. m 
Bat there is an internal view of Provencal literature, fa 
more important to disprove its Arabic origin, than the 
ments deduced from mere-forms. This internal view result: 
from the facts already stated, as to the influence of the fair sex 
and the spirit of chivalry. Who, indeed, that comprehends the 
vast difference between the clannish spirit of the feudal system, 
and the personal character of the Moorish state of society; be= 
tween the imperial power and magnificence of Saracen 
archs, and the comparative indigence and weakness of Christian 
kings; between the general education, wealth and luxury of 
individuals in Moorish Spain, compared with the ignorance, 
poverty and rudeness of the lower orders in Christendom ; be- 
tween Saracen valour, exclusively martial and superstitious, 
and Christian valour, founded on courage, honour, religion, love 
and sentiment; between the Christian woman, virtuous from 





he 1 Wart. p. 109. # Millar on Ranks. 
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ourselves, of examining the claims of Arabic | 
accounted the author of rhyme, in the poetry 
Europe. We should have been well pleased, 
embraced in the same article, the additional claims o 
verse of England, Germany, and France, and of 
rhymes of the cloister and the schools, But we have alr 
sumed our morning and our noon, and have tresp 
towards the evening of the longest summer's day, ass 
period of a single article. 


T1.—Commentaries on American Law. By James K 
‘ol. I. 1826. Vol. If. 1827. Sve. O. Halsted. New-¥or 


Tr is quite a matter of course that “the influence of A 
upon the mind,” (to borrow a convenient, though somewh 
dantic phrase) should become first and chiefly, if not ex 
perceptible, in the department of politics and law. 
not aware that any new and peculiar sources of poetical e1 
siasm have been revealed to us, nor have we as yet seen 
p= ip our history or condition, to justify the belief—so « 
ly inculcated by many of our prophetic fellow-citizen: 
some great revolution in the abstract sciences and in z 
NO eit did egal pea bable conse- — 
— of the declaration of independence. "The eclventanai 
first peopled this continent, were not a race of barbarians, 
whose character was yet to be formed or developed. They 
brought with them the manners, the knowledge, and the modes 
of thinking, which belong to a highly advanced state of social 
improvement. Colum non avimum, &c. All their historical 
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But its institutions were more or 

escent cst ilnaat and their eb 
anew from the very found 
from the beginning, in selec 
mndiapianey as were adapted to’ 


course studious to p 

ever had so apc distinguished them among th 
tations of modern Europe, as most auspicious to liberty 

‘That superstitious veneration for English exam 
opinion, which, in merely speculative matters, led to se 
imitation and implicit acquiescence, was here precluded, 
least corrected by the very nature of things, and the st 
‘useful information which they had acquired in studyi 
stitution, civil and political, of the mother country, could, 
novel circumstances, serve at most to enlighten specu! 
direct experiment. We need scarcely add, thut those ¥i 
and discussions of all the principles of pub 

preceded the war of the revolution, had a strong tend 

still more to disenthrall the minds of our leading politici 
from any undue influence which the authority or the reas ; 
— jurists and publicists may have exercised over them 


ae 
‘These observations are, however, more strictly appli 
law than to lities ; because the former, as we shall 


attempt to , is at once the most exact and the most 
plicated of all the moral sciences, while the latter, i inspite of all 
cote has been written and said about it, can, in our 

aspire to the dignity of a science at all. We iow 
fee ia in ling this position we shall scandalize many, proba= 
bly most of our readers. If any thing is taken for granted in 


ae be fs Dil proposes to don Boghand, |, little more than was universally 





tego thi side of the Atlantic. 


ot th dicial history of : 
i ee ner a England by the 


Ramacaseetoas place at what 1 
ene, to our jurisprudence, as avery crit 
ture. Lord Hardwicke had not many years before re 
great seal, having greatly amplified and improved the © 
system begun by Lord Nottingham, without, howeve 
ing the complicated subjects that fall within it. Lord M 
‘was, even then, at the “oath tee ‘s Bench intre 
those innovations (real or supposed) into the law, which: 
Lord Kenyon and other narrow-minded pe so much, 
by his own account of it, threw Mr. Justice Baller into: 
of wonder, at the depth, the comprehensiver 
acumen of that powerful and ruling understanding. "The 
nova, which dates about Lord Holt’s time, 
in a state of progress and improvement. Many important 
ciples were yet to be settled, many obsolete errors or 
to be exploded, many fundamental statutes to 
age and applied, and the whole law merchant, and the 
of prize, to be sanctioned by decision and reduced to a 
tem. We need only refer to the vast accessions that hay 
made tothe body of English law—the jurisprudence des arré 
from the publication of Douglas’ Reports to the present. 
Our courts have, thus, had an opportunity of i 
many matters, after they had been disposed of in England, an 
in coming to their conclusions, have had all the benefit | : 
argument without being bound by the authority of the 
Westminster Hall, - 
It was natural, also, that in order to assist them in making 
: tpt ios judgments upon matters of new impression, as they are 
_ealled, the; y should not confine themselves to the English Re- 
* ports and text books, but should have recourse to other systems: 
of cultivated jurisprudence, and especially to the writings of the 
i Civilians. We were very happy to find our own gers Be 


| 
a * Gravina Orig. J. C- p. 86. on 








hes erty volumes. of the Civilians ea 
oor Sectasestemenine 


Sie cycn esresreh oes ‘This tendency is, | 
ress of commerce and the inter 
- i “ mice 
merchant is strict t 
sent day, be itedeseasty & between the dee 
org an ish, and an American court, upon any ec 


The use of the word juris gentium, in this connexion, 
to us an illustration of this topic, from the writings of # 
lians, which deserves, on more accouuts than one, to be 
to the notice of our readers. - 

‘The Roman lawyers, besides their first great division’ 
iin pudlicum and jus privatwm, analyzed it 


nds, or rather constituents. 


tions. ‘The jus gentium of the Cities comes nearer tan 

we term the * Jaw of nature,” and was by them dist 

from the jus naferale, in that the latter was common to 

mals, whereas the former extended only to the human 

To another place, they have defined it thus—quod nat 

ratio inter omnes homines constituit, id apud omnes 

pereeque custoditur, voeaturque jus gentium, quasi quo jure om= 

nes gentes utuntur-—I. 9.in fin. f'de j just. et jur. ‘To this jus gen- 

tium, they accordingly refe ost ofthe usages and institutions, the 

and relations of civilized men—among which we find the 

ing particulars enumerated under the same head in the 

Pardacts Ex hoc jure introducta bella, discrete gentes; 

condita, dominia distincta, agris termini positi, edificia 
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works of thie Civilians. ‘The same thing may be y 
the still more boasted improvements of Lord Man d 
Foe invented nothing. He was called upon 
Spesab riot at Gealdbal by tho lights of the fu gua 
at Gui 6 lights t 
bad one cached besides the monuments of a i 
and ing of the commentators, the French rie 
de ta marine and the commentary of Valin, and hedid no 
than sanction by the authority of judicial decision, and 
modate, in some few instances, to the wi of his 
try, the principles which be found devel in those g 
sitories of wisdom and equity. 
“It is foreign from our present purpose (even if we 
to $8 an) ion as to the comparative n 
an rnin me Each has, no date, 
en: and defects,—points in which it approximat 
to, or deviates more widely from, the common stan 
reason, than the other, and the comparing them 4 
pon rahi in these particulars, affords one of the most p y 
exercises that can be imagined for a reflecting mind. “We 
remark, mee the way, este) abe think the civil 
found, in general, to study a refined equity more thi 
of society, whereas le sposscicin [aa ew d 
Stern maxim, that a private. injury is better than pube 
ence. ale’ is-very important to keep in: mind 
difference between them. Thus there 
in the equity of the principle, that a sound price 
warranty of the soundness of the commodity; but it is 
that this rule is productive of great practical inconves 
and we believe ean aeecaseycrheers Wet 
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system of logic consists 0 
eociaen a RAB rn 
tl m a u 
See iy nono oxt 
; soother cmt co 






om em of perpetuity to carry the fee in a 
a intention shall govern, and the figure v 


int, Would it be believed that: 
been laid by grave awyers upon the verbal distinction. 
* leaving issue” and “ leaving issue behind,” as if i 
left any where else.* Compare Chitty on Bills awit 5 


our respon 
eaten impossible to dispute the peed Ir 
ae coleteaeas 


seta is to say, was a mixture of fool 
eae Butler gravely remarks—" Hottoman, if be had 
it chile’ Tenures) trelennet and absurd; but he could mot this 
or indicative of w disposition to sander !"—Pref to Coke upon 


{ GBuvres de D'Aguessean. ‘Tom. 1.¢ 395. 





seqooss fortunes of the evil Jaw were much brig hte 3 
on all bands, that ¢! 
part of the ancient jurisconsults of a subsequent p 
«ve charbaretieey to the study sa i 
in expounding and interpreting their own science, 
and principles which they had learned in the di: 
and the Poreh.* Indeed, this fact, 
the latter school, cannot fail to strike e 
however superficially, into the Corpus Juris 
of the reasonings collected there, and even the very 
being strongly tinctured with the characteris 
tlety,+ as well as with the severe and elevated ethies o 
Yourite sect. In modern times, that jurisprudence has enjoy 
same advantuge. While in all the courts of continental 
it has been consulted as written reason, or enforced as cor 
law from the time of Irnerius even down to the present: 
has been considered in their universities as a necessary p 
@ regular academic education. It has thus been taugl 
branch of liberal studies, and, indeed, most of the gr 
who have identified their names with it, were, in the 
sense of the word, mere scholars and philosophers. 
mentions Brissonius as a singular exception to this 
Cujacius, the great coryphwus of the band, was not only hi 
ascholastic man, but went so far as to declare that, if h 
ever sete any knowled, igo of the law by practice, he 
strive to forget it—ne a Romano jure distraheratur.” — Se 
of these writers it is true, have treated questions of ju 
dence altogether as matters of elegant literature—* flores 
m fructus attulerant,” as the author just quoted, 
Faber, Vultejus, Pacius, d&c.§ 
There are among the Civilians those who have i 
love of systematic arrangement and close rigorous logic bea 





* Antiq. Jur. Civ. v. i 34. i 
Deets eoeehicc zc <te 
rutin, ce olso Pickett v. Leggon MY aa bees a 


ila ae 
227. Gravina adds in id nostrates progmatici de unkver 
a po AA Se ag rep ade pr i 
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organs) so also, the Roman lawyers all resem! 
> ot then insomuch, that from the style 
lar opinion or argument, scarcely any conjec 
formed with respect to the author, , Nor are tl 
refined and deeply meditated system of natural ju 
any where ‘to be found more visible or in greater 


And even in those cases where its principles are depai 
either in compliance with the language consecrated 
forms, or in consequence of new statutes, or of 
ditions, the conclusions which the assumed is} 
necessary to incorporate with the eternal dictates « 
reason, are deduced with the soundest logic, and with 
nuity which excites admiration. Nor are these devi: 

the law of nature so frequent as is commonly imagine 


In order fairly to appreciate the justness of the 


instituted in the ling paragraphs, between juri 
and the exact sciences, it would be necessary to goat larg 
Mr. Stewart's theory of mathematical evidence. ‘This our 
will not permit us to do—but it is worth while, with a 
make the illustration of our own remarks more perfect, 
his general principle.t It is, that in all other sciene 
propositions which we attempt to establish, express fi 
or supposed, whereas in mathematics, (and we may 
jurisprudence also) the propositions which we demons 
assert a connexion between certain suppositions and ce 
consequences. The premises which we proceed upon are 
aeier arbitrary—we frame our definitions at will and 
them. ‘Thus all the properties of a circle are 

from the assumed equality of the radii. Our reasonings, ther 
fore, in mathematics and in law, are directed to objects essen- 
tially different from those of the other sciences—not to aseer- 
tain truths with respect to real existences, but to trace the logi- 
cal filiation of consequences which follow from an arbitrary 

is, and, if from this hypothesis, we reason with pri 

|, the evidence of the result is of course irresistible. 

Scotch philosopher, it is true, takes too much for granted, when 
he speaks of its being possible to devise a set of arbitrary defi- 
nitions in jurisprudence that shall be as precise as those of 
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reported in the 4th Wheaton: and the sp 
superiority may be claimed for some other 
j not only in the Supreme Court of 
in those of the States, It istrue, that ow 
in the state of public opinion here, or the u 
of elections, the bench in America is not_ 
ag it might be, and our books of Reports, 


i ability, are often encumbered with disg 


t principles and of new points, 
y in their ey Hare f 
they. This may, in some degree, be 
the very fact that they are often compelled to look 
into other systems of jurisprudence and the decisions of fo 
il assistance and authority, instead of con! 
ie “ is Sra i iplecesay eet a thei 
ents and a » It cannot isguised, howe 
that it is also owing in a good measure to their being less 
clusively devoted to their profession, and the facility with which 
lar talent forces itself into reputation, at the expen: 
showy, but more useful aequirements. But this evil 
be corrected in the progress of things: and in the meantime, 
eharacter which is already stamped upon the profession in 
country, of liberal, and enlarged and philosophical eng 
holds out to us the most encouraging prospects of future ex 





Nothing can contribute more to strengthen these good dis 
sitions, than the mode of teaching by lectures, (which we are 
to find becoming so common in different parts of the country) 
and the publication of works upon the elements of jurisprudence, 
We have already illustrated this truth by the example of the 
civil law, but it is sufficiently evident of itself. Under the pres- 
sure of business, neither advocates nor judges have time to 
bay philosophical methods. It is quite as much as can gene 
be expected of them, that they should apply established 


f= | 


as against the ki Chancellor 
this sae ot en the English 
the negative. Yet the reason of the law seems se 
gible, yee it be assumed, that aliens were allowed to 
er the benefit of the crown, whose revenue 
times, depended very mueh upon fines and {rfeitiree 
be the principle, to hold the title good in the case 
would be to lefeat the very object of the law, in all 
alien to take a titleat all. Accordingly, it is laid down 
(26 in margin) that an alien cannot take a copy: 
the reason given is, because the king shall not. 
position which, we have no doubt is good law, 
thorities, seemingly, to the contrary notwith: 
whether this conjecture is well founded or not, t n 
remark upon matters of so much curiosity and importance, 
to usa BS defect in an elementary treatise. 
The work ncellor Kent, as far as itis 
volumes, is into five parts. The first, which 
nine lectures, is devoted to the law of nations. Th 
sents a view of the government and constitutional 
of the United States. The third, treats of the various 
of American municipal law. ‘The fourth and fifth, whieh oc 
the whole of the second volume, are an exposition of the 
of persons and the law of personal property. We shall d 
the rest of this article to some observations suggested by our au- 
thor’s discussion of the subjects under the first and second 
1. We are by no means so well satisfied with the exeeution 
of the first part of Chancellor Kent's work, as with the rest of — 
it, It is little better than a digest of the cases in prize law, 
decided in England by Sir W. Scott, and in this country by the 
pane Conrt of the United States; interspersed with a few 
Psi fes from the common ¢clementary treatises, Pre- 
as it does, (and, indeed, as it pretends to do) 
ng a py oe sketch and brief outline of the system of i —— 
tional law, although it may be convenient enough as a book 
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former in terms of high praise—we must confess 7 
disposed to concede to it even more, if possible, than it 
would demand. We own with D’Aguesseau, que no 
jamais pu achever la lecture du gros livre de Paffen 
itis impossible to reflect upon the wra at which G : 
in the midst of the horrors and atrocities of religious | 
tion and of civil war—calamities, of whose utmost bitt 
had himself been compelled to taste—without ackno 
that this treatise De Jure Belli et Pacis, in which en 
reason, refined humanity, immense learning and elegan 
larship, mingle their winning and varied attractions, and 
strong sense and convincing argument are rendered stil 
persuasive and venerable by the authority of great 
at once a most noble monument of that day, and the 
one yet brighter and more auspicious: In spite of the 
of mind,” we believe no one has ever attentively stu 
without being the wiser for it, and although the author, 
lived in our times, would, perhaps, have blotted out hall 
cumbersome and superfluous—we doubt whether the publi 
have been, either in profit or amusement, a gainer by it. 
short, we perfectly concur in the eulogium bestowed upon # 
Sir James M’Intosh, that Grotius “produced a work whiel 
now, indeed, justly deem imperfect, but which is, perhaps 
most complete, that the world has owed, at so early a stag 
any science, to the genius and learning of one man.” 

_ Still there can be no doubt that it has many defects—p 
becanse 0 little bad been done before it—partly and still more, 
because so much has been dove since. The new law of | 
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chi ; and the insolence of victory was subdued, and the 
peaene ware circumscribed and settled throughout 


Europe by a controlli blic opinion. But the customary and 
pendeas ty law ee ert was yet in itsinfancy. ‘Those inti- 
mate relations, commercial and political, which have since bound 
up all Christendom in one great society, and, as it were, family 
union, were just beginning to be fi and consolidated. The 
idea of the balance of power, which had, of course, been fami- 
liar to mankind in all ages, wherever the many found it neces- 
sary to combine against the strong, but which was not acted on 
usa standing rule of conduct upon a grand scale, until mighty 
governments were formed, and distant enterprises became com- 
mon—gave to treaties the effect of precedents, and clothed them 
with the authority of law. That of Westphalia, for instance, 
was considered as the very foundation of the Jus Publicum of 
Germany. Since Grotius wrote, two centuries more fruitful by 
far of great events, and magnificent improvement than any 
paiod in the history of mankind, have been continually 
to the number of such principles, and confirming and consecrat- 
ing them as they have been ascertained, 

It is to combine in one great work these conventional and 
customary rules, so far as they have been universally acceded to 
among nations, with the principles of reason and natural law, 
to which they ought to approximate as much as possible, that 
some master hand is now called for. As it is, the student of 
international law, is compelled to have recourse to the reports 
of adjudicated eases. “ Elementary writers,” says Mr. Justice 
Story, in the case of the Nereide,* “rarely explain the prinei- 
ples of public law with that minute aceuracy of distinction which 
legal precision requires. Many of the most important doctrines 
of the prize courts will not be found to be treated of, or even 
glanced at in the elaborate treatises of Grotius, Pufiendorf and 
Vattel. A striking illustration is their total silence as to the 
illegality and penal consequences of a trade with the public 
enemy. Even Bynkershoék, who writes professedly on prize 
law, is deficient in many important doctrines which every day 
regulate the decrees of prize courts. And the complexity of 
modern commerce has added incalculably to the number, as 
well as to the intricacy of questions of national law. In what 
publicists are to be found the doctrines as to the illegality of 
carrying enemy's despatches: or of engaging in the coasting, 
fishing, or other privileged trade of the enemy? Where are 
pres én transitu, pronounced illegal? Where are accurately 
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‘hold out other attraetions of noordinary 
Seeitine afte. grant ocean centration 
eat orator, i 
specs and pesedith that his decrees deserve to be 


butes of the judicial character 5 in depth and compreh 
‘ness of intellect, in luminous arrangement, in clearness 
ion, in a logic, which, in general (for alas! evem 
hall has erred) is proof agaiust all sophistry, and 
which, no sophistry is proof—iv a word, in a large, sound, 
sense, which is sutisfied only with the fulle 
fairest views of a subject, but which, where it is once sa 
seldom fails to impart its own convictions entirely to o 
2. The constitutional jurisprudence of the United S 
Under this imposing title is presented to us, ‘one of ke 
striking examples which history furnishes, to illustrate and suy 
port an opinion advanced in the course of the lata | 
marks. any one wishes to be convinced how little, 
wisest men, are able to foresee the results of their own 
eontrivances, let him read the constitution, with the contempt 
rancous exposition of it contained (even) in the Federalist ; an 
then turn to this part of Chaneellor Kent's work, to the 
ral speech of the present Executive of the United States, 
some of the records of Congress, during the memorable 
which is just past. “| 
He will find that the government has been funda! 
altered by the progress of opinion—tbut instead of being 
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one of enumerated and | scribed 

7 ee beyond all doubt a eponded to be, it knows shal 
no bounds but the will of a majority of Congress—that inste 
Foshinsese in time of peace to the diplomatic and com- 
mercial relations of the country, it is seeking out employment 
for itself by interfering in the domestic concerns of society, and 
threatens in the course of a very few years,'to control in the 
most offensive and despotic manner, all the pursuits, the inter- 
ests, the opinions and the conduct of men. He will find that 
this extraordinary revolution has been brought about, in a 
degree by the Supreme Court of the United States, which has 
applied to the constitution—very innocently, no doubt, and with 
commanding ability in argument—and thus given authority and 
currency to, such canons of interpretation, as necessarily lead to 
these extravagant results. Above all, he will be perfectly satis= 
fied that that high tribunal affords, by its own shewing, no bar- 
rier whatever against the usurpations of Congress—and that the 
rights of the weaker part of this confederacy may, to any extent, 
be wantonly and tyrannically violated, ander colour of law, (the 
most grievous shape of oppression) by men neither interested in 
its destiny nor subject to its controul, without any means of re- 
dress being left it, except such as are inconsistent with all idea 
of order and government. Perhaps, he will think with us, that 
the effect of a written constitution, interpreted by lawyers in a 
technical manner, is to enlarge power and to sanctify abuse, 
rather to abridge and in them—perhaps, he will conclude 
that the American people not been sufliciently careful at 
the beginning of their unprecedented experiment in polities, 
what principles they suffered to be established—perhaps, he 
may look forward to the future with anxiety and alarm, as 
holding forth a prospect of a rapid accumulation of power in 
the hands of those who have already abused it, or on the con- 
trary, with a strong hope that experience will teach wisdom, and 
diversified interests and conflicting pretensions, lead to mode- 
ration in conduct—perhaps, (and surely nothing could be more 
rational) he might wish to see proper means adopted to bring 
back the government to its first principles, and put an end to 
the unhappy jealousies and heart-burnings which are beginning 
to embitter one part of our people against another—we do not 
undertake to anticipate his inferences—but we have no doubt in 
the world, that he will agree with us as to the fact—that he will 
confess Congress to be, to all intents and purposes, omnipotent in 
theory, and that if, in practice, it prefer moderate counsels and 
& just and impartial policy, it will be owing, not to any check 





_ We look in vain for that plain, manly, unsophisticated 





n altogether to the vigilane 
ofictmer fee pen 7 
are not, indeed, sure but that this conclu 
0 tuch ‘good, 


make it'9n aetive, permanent and avon prinesp 
duct. Our political opinions, it appears tous, have 
in the last wild and visionary. We have | 
®ccustomed to talk in a high-flown strain, of the p 
the faultless and unalterable perfection—of our insti 
We were beginning to think that-every thing had been’ 
us by our predecessors, and that it were impossible 
work by any errors of doctrine, or any defect in dist 
ourselves. We do not sufficiently reflect, what a rare 
Tious privilege it is to be a free people, (in the only prope 
of that term) and how difficult it is, eyen under the most 
able circumstances, to keep so. We have unbounded 
forms, and look upon a written constitution as a gort of 
which gives to the liberties of a nation “a charmed 
no people was ever so much addicted to abstr 
is really curious to erin into the debates of Congre: 
measures pregnant with important consequences are 
of discussion. The University of Paris, in the hey-day 
divinity, never excelled them in the thorny, anp 
and unintelligible subtleties of dialectics. Our states 
in ugpoerals any thing but practical men—a fact that may 
e, accounted for by the vast predominance y 
oarteein lawyers, (not of the first order) and the fae 
we have a written constitution to interpret by technical ral 















sense—that instinct of liberty, which characterizes the 
vyersial reasoning of the great fathers of the English 
tation—the Seldens, the eidneys, the Prynnes—and — 
worthy descendants and disciples, the founders of owrown 
lution. A measure is proposed, revolting to the moral se 
and the common sense of mankind—unequal and oppre 
inconsistent sof the leoteae ee and the ie genius 
moment. It is o e s@ upon whom it bears | 
Cece uncpmvtibitional thet oe say, Lei to be prs me 
the rulers of a free people, because it is unjust, and is not 
fide invended to fulfil the purposes of the federal compact. 
mediately a metaphysical disputation ensues, and if by s 
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j as has immortalized the angelical and seraphic doctors, 
‘the eoneicithoanty of the petra be made to appear wer 
doubtful, it is at once assumed by preical em ager me 2 | 
and, ps, acquiesced in by the minority, because the question, 
if it should be thought sufficiently important, ean be tried again 
before the Supreme Court. The responsibility of those who 
pass the law, is shifted upon those who interpret it; and thus 
the former venture a great deal farther upon questionable 
ground, than they would were their decision entirely without 
appeal. If, again, when the law comes before the 

Court, that judicatory, from some defects in its constitution or 
its administration, will not or cannot pronounce it void—the will 
of the majority is at once considered as sanctified—its act is of 
course lawful, is just, is reasonable and proper. The le 
at large, after a few unheeded murmurs, submit to this im) 
authority, and think that their discontents must be woreason- 
able, because their understandings have been puzzled by so- 
phisters, and awed by the learning of the bench! In short, the 
constitution is made to have the effeet of an estoppel (an odious 
thing in law) upon their just complaints, and they are e 

to suffer, like poor Shylock, any hardship which a subtile inter- 
pretation can deduce from their bond.” 

We will now proceed to make some remarks upon the total 
unfitness of the Supreme Court to act the part of an umpire in 
questions of constitutional law, from the very principles of con- 
struction which itself has established. “ 

Tt is obvious at the very first view of the constitution, that it 
confers upon the Governme: the United States, in the shape 
of distinct, substantive powers, many which would now be con- 
sidered, and which, indeed, seem to be in the nature of things, 
merely subsidiary and instrumental. For instance, to authorize 
Congress expressly “to make rules for the government of the 
land and naval forces,” after charging it with the declaration 
of war, the levying of armies, and the maintenance of a navy, 
was wholly unnecessary according to the notions of our consti- 
tutional lawyers; for such a right would follow of course, and 
ex necesitate rei. Nay, it would place this subject in rather a 
striking light to draw up the jet of a constitution, in con- 
formity with the doctrines of heparan Court, in the case of 
McCullough vs. Maryland. Such an instrument would be ad- 
mirable for its pregnant brevity. All that needed to have been 
done in the way of express grants of power, was, according to 
that opinion, to enable Congress, i 

1. To declare war (subaudi and prosecute it effectually). 

VOL. I.—NO. 3. 13 


quo potest’ 
8. To make all laws necessary and proper to carry inte 
ecution, the foregoing powers. 54 
All the other clauses of the eighth section, with the 
according to tl 


there wer omitted in our projet that may x 
aaloced rom the frame and abject of the g 
by the same course of reasoning which is supposed 
the right of Congress to incorporate 
Can it be pretended, that the prerogative of investing 
men with corporate franchises, is not by the law 
je of the States lived under, by the language 
by the opinions which they universally enterts 
‘as perfectly well defined and ascertained, as a 
stantive power—one of the admitted gura regali 4 2 
in the constitution, and much more than some of them ? <4 
The Supreme Court, it is true, does endeavour to sh 
it is not; and it does so by a course of reasoning, 
however plausible at first sight, appears to us to be 
Jacious and unsound. ‘The power of creating a corp 
says the Chief Justice, “though appertaining to sove: 
not like the power of making war, or lerying taxes, or of 
ing commerce, a great, substantive and ii 7 
which cannot be implied as inci 1 to other powers, or u 
as a means of executing them. It is never the end for 
other powers are exercised, but a means by which other objes 
are accomplished. No contributions are made to charity 
the sake of an incorporation, but @ corporation is creat 
administer the charity. The pone of ¢reating a corpo 
is never used for its own sake, but for the purpose of , 
something else,” &c. The power of “levying taxes” not used asa 
means to execute the power of making war! What is the history” 
of the national debt in England or in this country? Besides, we 
we should like to be informed what power ever was ‘used for 
its own sake,” and not for the purpose of effecting ing 
else? Who ever declared war for the bare sake of di 1 
war—except, indeed, that great constitutional lawyer and origi 
nal thinker, Caligula, who is said to have triumphed over 
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Britain, by merely parading his the shore, 
and marching off with the Shells putvened 18 aateshe eat and 
for trophies. Nay, the only idea which we are able to conceive 
of any power, is, as producing effects—it is ex vi termini, a 
means. Yet, according to the metaphysics of the Supreme 
Court, the fuet that it may be a means, proves it no power! — 

We do not know that an attempt has ever been made by any 
of our constitutional lawyers, either in Congress or in the 
Courts, to explain what is meant by ‘sovereign-political pow- 
era”’—a phrase, however, perpetually used in such discussions, 
as if nothing could be more ascertained and precise. Thus, 
taking the matter up on prineiple—why should coining money 
be a great state prerogative, any more than issuing bank notes 
and other negotiable paper, which constitute by far the greater 
part of the circulating medium of this country? Why should 
the right of war be exelusively confined to the whole society, 
and not be, as in the baronial times, the privilege of every 
tleman of a certain degree? These questions are just as fim 
cult to answer, as that so triumphantly asked in MeCullough’s 
case; why should the granting a corporate franchise be regarded 
as a prerogative of sovereignty? It is obvious to reply, that the 
policy of society requires it—but it is enough for us to say, that 
such powers have, tr fact, been regarded as State prerogatives 
or jura regalia—and especially, that they were so considered 
by the common law of this land, at the adoption of the consti- 
tution. If any stress, therefore, is to be laid, (and great stress 
is laid by the soereae Court) on the idea of “these great, sub= 
stantive and independent ers," that instrument must be 
construed in reference to general understanding of man- 

ind—and, if after granting some of them, it expressly with- 
holds all that have not been enumerated, it is passing strange to 
say that, under any vague words of course—any mere expressio 
eorum qué tacité insunt—such as the clause authorising Con- 
gress to pass all laws necessary, &c.—those which were ex- 
pressly refused have been implicitly granted. 

It only remains to be shewn, that the power of instituting @ 
corporation is defined by the common law as an attribute—a 
distinct and peculiar attribute, if there ever was one—of sové- 
reignty. Indeed, this is admitted by the Chief Justice, and 
that concession scems to give up the whole controversy—for if 
it was a ‘substantive, inte pendent power” at all, it is clearly a 
power not granted. But the doctrine on this subject deserves 
to be more particularly stated. “ 

By the law of England, the king alone—qui talis, and not as 
part of the legislature—can grant a charter of incorporation. It 





other cases of charitable foundations. But otherwise, it 


Lee thus to trench pee he oes 
crown, u may prevent it . No 
ask, if this og demonstrate beyond a doubt that, 
common law, the right of creating a corporate franchise, 
regarded as 2 transeendent power of sovereignty in the 
constitution,” the opinion of Mr. Pinkney of Maryland, to 
trary notwithstanding. If this be admitted to be, as it u 
ably is, the true theory of the British constitution, we s 
ourselves the trouble of inquiring, what is the doctrine of the 
civil law upon the subject. The constitution of the United 
States is not to be construed in reference to that jurisprudence— 
it is matter of positive construction, of peculiar character, of 
strict law—Nihil ad edictum Preetoris. Still less, we take it, 
ought it to be controlled by the wild imaginings and 5 
— men, as to what might, could, would or should be 
iw. Surely the sound rule of interpretation is, to suppose that 
the of this country meant what they said, that they, spoke 
the. ‘uage of their own day, and acted upon the ascertained 
and immemorial maxims of their hereditary institutions. Be- 
sides, it is not true, as Mr. Pinkney aflirms, upon no better au- 
thority than Blackstone's Commentaries, that a corporation 
was, by the civil law, a mere voluntary association of individuals, 
not particularly controlled by the state. ‘The doctrine of that 
jurisprudence may be seen upon reference to Domat, who has 
collected all the texts, and states the principle with his usual 
clearness and judgment.{ Nor is any stress, whatever, to be laid 
upon a circumstance which, the learned advocate just mentioned, 
seems to consider as so important, viz. that the king might 
authorize a subject to institute a corporation. He would have 
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was a vain attempt to confine what is ne 
that such an instrument never can ascertain its o 

it can, at most, hint a 
outline, which is to be 









and settled, and circumscribed from the first, asitis 
continue forever, but is a mere nucleus, around 
ment is to be formed, according to the cire 
times, and the opinions of mankind. Such 
once established, no man can pretend to anticipate | 
the constitution of the United States (not that written. 
yention, but the other which is to be built upon it) is d 
take, ony are fairly at the mercy of sophisters and n 
Lea we shall see fully veribed, ve wise old max 
sel dolus versatur in generalilms. One usurpation 
for another—it will be treason to complain ii 
of abuses, that in point piney can be no worse t 
-we have already submitted to. Thus Mr. Pinkney beg 
argument in this very case, by declaring that he did not 
the constitutionality of the bank as an open question, 
had been assumed by Congress, and acquiesced in fo 
years! We venture to predict that no act of the federal 
ment (supposing it to have common discretion) will ever 
nounced unconstitutional in that court, for the simple reasa 
the principle of M’Cullough's case covers the whole g 
rel sovereignty, and consecrates usurpation in adv; 
ular bred dialectician shall demonstrate, drop by 
sore the most vigorous logic, that atun of wine will not get 
man drank, if his hearer wil! only consent to surrender his 
toa Sorites. The ences in such deductions shall 
evitable, and no man be able to say this or that link inthe chain 
of reasoning is bad; on this side is Jona and not Peloponne- 
sus—here law ends, and usurpation begins. For a man of com- 
mon sense—indeed, for plain, practical men—it is cnt eo 
such reasonings, however ingenious and consequential, ] 
manifest absurdity, and so must be radically vicious somewhere. 
That argument, for instance, cannot be sound which neces-— 
sarily converts a government of enumerated into one of indefi- 
nite powers, and a confederacy of republics into a gigantic and 
consolidated empire. But such moderation is not to be expected 
of those who deal in sweeping abstractions and reason about 
government and the most interesting and practical concerns of 








confederacy, there is not a statute but might 
letter. Let any one only reflect upon the 

of money-lenders to evade the usury acts—but 
all! |, because the courts have looked into the 


discretion to the court—but we do not see that it would 
the bounds of a sound, legal discretion, such as is abs 
necessary in every part of the administration of justice. — 
sides, that discretion would have the inestimable ad 


being in favorem libertatis, whereas the uncontrolled 
of Congress is just the contrary. None but the worst © 
quences can reasonably be anticipated from it. In a 
extending over such an immense territory—already com: 
@ multitude of commonwealths, differing so widely in 
character, and in political opinions, and still going onto 
without any assignable limit—it is preposterous to expect 
central government, which shall attempt to meddle wit 
domestic concerns of society, can be tolerable to ite su 
It will be inevitably socielas mater discordiarum; or 
sections should unite to give the law, it would be the m 
practical le, impenetrable and reckless tyranny that ever | 
isted. Atall pre whether we have pointed out tbe true . 
of the evil, and whether there be any remedy for it or not, we 
are satisfied that no purity of character, no rectitude of inten= 
tion, no superiority of judgment and capacity in the judges of 
the Supreme Court (and we can scarcely expect greater than it 
is already distinguished by) will ever enable that tribunal to an= 
swer its great end, as an umpire between the states and the 
confederacy. The mischief has already been done—the first 
is taken, and the whole system is radically wrong. 

her instance in which the Federal Courts seem to have 
sanctioned principles at variance with the genius aud practice 
of the common law is remarked by Chancellor Kent, whose ob- 
servations we shall present to our readers, He is addressing 











admiralty and maritime jurisdiction the d 
p would seein to be exclusive, for the constitution dect 
Ree cess Volta Binice abel extend wo al come 
Ep 


jurisdiction ; and the act of Congress of 1789 


zance of all maritime contracts, wheresoever the same 
whatever may be the form of the contract, it would seem 
diction of the state courts over those contracts could not be su 


by admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, 
thing iction which was settled and in active: 
tice under the English jurisprudence when the constitution was a 
and whether it had any retrospective or historical reference to the 
and practice of the admiralty, as it once existed in the middle 
fore the territories of the admiralty had been invaded aud pats 
by the bold and free spirit of the courts of common law, 
Proecting genius and masculine vigour of trial by jury.” Vol. 

52. 


_ The last observations point to the pretensions of the 
ralty, as stated and sanctioned in the case of De Lovio vs. 
We confess that we once regarded this sally of the n 
judge who decided that caseas a notable piece of knight 5 
very sorenious; very romantic, and quite harmless. Werogard 
ed, with indulgence, the natural disposition of a mind much ad- 
dicted to certain studies, to overrate their importance, and make 
their application as universal as possible—like the musician in 
Cicero, who explains every thing by the principles of harmony, 
and the dancing-master in Moliere, who considers his own art: 
as the foundation of all the sciences. We even sym ised 
with what we thought the generous and uncalculating zeal of 
such an enterprise, and felt all the pathos of the following very 
touching appeal. “In both these cases, (enforcing the judg~ 


2 Goll, p, 208, 
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examen, and to be sentenced by the judge o 
cording to the civil laws.” > ‘ 
‘This statement ratherthan argument, in our opinion, € 
the whole subject. All that is necessary to be done | 
fenders of the common law and the trial by ji 


; to explain the toxt of Coke, and refute the eavil 
‘be nothing more) ofhis adversaries. But the lig 






palettes ape sere men | 
sense. Suppose, without having regard to precedent: 

asked, whether, from the general spirit of the ear 
thought it probable that such un anomalous a 

risdiction were tolerated by it? Could he possibly do 

it? Surely he would suppose that the jurisdiction of 

mon law courts was co-extensive with the realm and all its 
cial concerns, wherever that jurisdiction could be e 
wherever every right could be protected, and eve: 
dressed by it. He could not conceive how a le wi 
been in all ages so jealous on the subject of kee own 
tions—especially so stout and heroic in defending the 
jory, and the principles of magna charta—could think of 
ting an exception of so important a kind, and that too 
the smallest occasion for it. For, as to the notion of its 
go advantageous to have maritime cases disposed of velis 
ieonetiogie their phrase, that would go too far to be en 
edeven fora moment. Speedy justice is, doubtless, a 
thing, but pure justice and public liberty are still 
least so have thought the people of England in all ages. 
we repent it, should there be more than one system of 
country, where that law is competent to do perfect justice 
should the authority ofa tribunal depend upon the ebbing 
flowing of the tide ina ‘river within the body of a cou 
nore than upon the changes of the moon. As to the rt 
on the sea-shore, there is reason in that, because if the 
jurisdiction is to stop at the bounds of a territory, as it 
somewhere, andiif the sea be assumed as the proper boundary, 
the extent of its waters is a good-enough practical line of de- 
‘marcation. t all events, being settled, it is not worth whil 
disturb it-for'the purpose of establishing another that may. 
bea jot better. But is there any sense in the pretension of ex~ 
ercising jurisdiction in‘one river, or one part ofa river, and not 
another, because the tide flows or does not flow there, while 
there are tribunalsopen that can do ample justice whether it 
flows or not? The aualogy of chan is really against the 
friends of the admiralty, who so con ‘ly upon it. The 
true theory of our jurisprudence is, ‘ourt entertains 
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j the granting and denying of probibitions, till the 
times bore ieaewas ea au act of p oft tli 





dices of their wretched successors, and the untow: 
that for a ‘moment threatened to have obliterated — 
have in this, as in other respects, set us an example 
our imitation. 

‘The reputation of these Admiralty Courts does not 
have been very high inthe century before Lord Coke p 
the fourth Institute. Mr- Justice Johnson, in his 
opinion in Ramsay vs. Allegre, remarks upon it as 
surprising, that from the time of Richard If. down to 
ginning of the seventeenth century, this jurisdiction should 
attracted so little of the attention of the Common Law C 
But if'it eluded the jealous vigilance ofa rival judicatory, 
not fortunate enough to escape the censure of publie opi 
have historical evidence of this fact. In the year 1549, w: 
the ministers of Charles V. complaining to Paget, ambi 
of Edward VI. that foréign merchants could get no 
done them in the English admiralty. Paget defends h 

an ad hominem, retorting the reproach 
its authors. His logic had its effect, and it was confesse 
all hands, that there were great corruptions and abuses in 
courts.t 
Ina word, the principle laid down by Chancellor Ke 
the extract just made from his work, is unquestionably” 
sound one, that the admiralty jurisdiction is to be taken a 
stood at the time the constitution was adopted, and not 
possibly may have been in dark and remote ages. Of the 
tent of it, according to this rule, there can be very little 
The (then recent) English cases are clear—the doctrine of g 
¢onstitutional lawyers is clear—the reasoning from the 
ciples of o free government and the provisions of magna 
is clear—and we have the concurrent authority of two 
can judges of the highest respectability, and at a distance 
each other, expressly upon the point.t Every argument 























& © Argum, before the Lords, p.71. 12 Burnet’s eform, p18 
$ Judges Hopkinson of Penasylvania, aod Bee tine ‘— 
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hat a moderate 
he could be prevailed upon to give his 
n es. We would be any thing rather 
discord and dismemberment, sorely as the 
ich South-Carolina, and the south in general, 
and beginning to 


interests and sensi . But we feel it to be 
exhort our fellow-citizens to renewed exertion, and 


indeed, on affecting spectacle, to look around us at 
and desolation which are invading our pleasant plac 

seats of our former industry and opulenee—there is 
unnatural and shocking in such a state of things. 
country already sinking into decrepitude and ex 
fertile soil encroached upon again by the forests from wi 
has been so recently conquered—the marts and sea 
what might be a rich country, depopulated and in ru 
trast with this our actual condition, the hope and the bare 

ind the vigour and the life that nnimated the same scene 
twenty-five years ago, and which have now fled away f 
to bless other and more favoured regions of this land. 
scarcely less diseonraging to reflect upon the probable « 
which the admission of an indefinite number of new stat 
the union, with pola opinions, perhaps, altogether u 

and unsafe, will produce. But we are yielding too muel 
feelings, with which recent events have, we own, made 
minds but too familiar, and we will break off here. 

~ We take our leave of Chancellor Kent, in the hope of soon 
meeting with him again. We have generally given him, th 
out this article, the title which be honoured fur more than 
honoured him, and which it isan everlasting disgrace to the great- 
est state in the union, that he does not still bear. What a mean 
and miserable policy! Lest it should have to pay thei 
salaries to a few superannuated public servants, to deprive its 
of the accumulated learning, the diversified experience, and the 
Fipe wisdom of such a man at the age of sixty! A commonwealth, 
flourishing beyond example or even imagination, wantoning and 
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fers dans ta Russie Méridio 
i provinces situées au-deld du 

| Git ca Paris. 2 vols. 8vo. 
See emer wet it the ee er 


binary a man has, in an extr: 
to those nations that have inhabited i 
e Mediterranean. Nearly all that we possess 
‘acience, of religion, have been unfolded in those | 
It is upon them alone, that the uninteri 

i or of recorded history has been 
Until within a few centuries, the heroic song, the lege: 
the historic chronicle, have generally dwelt upon t 
transacted in this limited portion of the globe. All othe 
and people arose to view occasionally, and have left on 
and interrupted memorials of their existence and” 









jin a few centuries, a wonderful change has 
duced, Knowledge and wealth and power have been 
over distant and scattered realms, Countries, unknown in: 
days, are becoming the seats of science and of arms, 
may be considered among the extraordinary incidents of 
times, that a nation, arising amidst the inhospitable | 
of Sarmatia, is Pgraceally ap pproacbing the range of i 
civilization, overshadowing with its power the abodes of fo 
magnificence and modern barbarity, is found exp! 
motel Me Oe ogont and kingdoms, which were only ° 
ds of antiquity. 
Elissa ydistviets whieh, at intervals, have broken o 

view =p civilized man with transient celebrity—one, re 
for the fables which hang over its early history, for 
cumstances which at distant periods have distinguished its 
accurate annals, is that country which, to the north and ¢ 
encircles the Euxine sea, and more particularly, that o 
tainous isthmus placed between the Euxine and aspian, 
includes the declivities of the great chain ofthe Caucasus. — 

‘The Borysthenes, the Tanais, the Tauric Chersonesus, hi 
all been the occasional theatre of memorable events. But 
name of Colchos is still more strongly interwoven with — 
imagination of the scholar. It awakens the recollection | 
many of the tales of the heroic age 
memory the names of Phryxus and nd of hae the misfo 














, perhaps, originally connected, and mblin 
bits, yet, long before the time of Strabo, tl 
into petty hordes Lop | in language, am 
eatures of savage, 


common and natural 


‘To the north of the Caucasus, the mountainous dist: 
by the Terek and Kouban, rivers which 

the icebergs of this great chain, turn after they have d 

into the plains in contrary directions, fall intothe Euxine at a! 
ite points, and serve as a line of separation b 

neers and the Nomade tribes of Calmues and 

who form the southern borderers of the Russian Emp 

To the south, the natural boundary of this region i 

the Armenian chain 


and in the late struggle with Persia, and the present d 
with Turkey, one object with Russia has been, and, pr 
will be, to regain these ancient provinces of Georgia. 
‘If we were to suppose this tract of country divided in 
not very unequal divisions, the south-eastern slope would 
chiefly occupied by the kingdom of Georgin, the 
haps, the most civilized portion of the whole. This kir 
er, did not extend to the Caspian. It was bounded | 
the east by the warlike and in dent tribes of the Le 
and the once Persian provinces of Chirvan and Daghestan. 
‘The north-castern section is principally inhabited by Osseti 
esi by eae ‘Tschetchestsies, on some Circassi 
of ly 


or Tscherkessians, as they are called by the consonant lo: 
of Sarmatia, an unquict race, and plunderers \ 
- Confined on the south by the impassable 
riers of the Caucasus, to the east by portions of the same 





ancient Cyrus) and on the north to the 
of Imerithia. This is the finest tract of cor 
on these celebrated mountains. In the e 


streams, it includes miaraarorson tdi the fertile 
Phasis, while on the ascending slopes of the amphi 
mountains which encircle it, every variety of hill an 
mountain scenery, and the productions and hoalth off m 
ous districts are profusely distributed. 
To the south of the Phasis below Imerithin, ieihe 
Gouriel, extending along the Euxine into the Torkish 
between which and the Rassinn, the district is now 
_ These provinces, which together compose a t 
surrounded. on every side by mountains or the Euxine, 
the district to which, in this article, our attention will | 
ticularly directed. It formed the ancient kingdom of 
Ih was afterwards subdued by Cyrus, and warriors | 
Phasis are enumerated among the tributary forees of 
It constituted among the dominions of Mithridates, the 
dom of Colchos. Subdued by the Romans, this territory w 
not reduced to the condition. of a province, but was made a 
tributary kingdom, and a few fortresses were erected along the 
coast, to preserve an intercourse and apparent authority. Due 
ring the long wars of Justinian and Chosroes, Colchos became 
for atime the theatre of war, was successively 
each nation, but finally remained with the Romans. On the 
decline of their power, the Lazi, a tribe whose origin is ob- 
seure, occupied this kingdom, and are said, by securing 
the pass of Gagra, and encouraging some of the mountain 
oo as ates iad tes of Dariel, to have turned aside 
the Scythian les, and to have compelled them to 
along the northern shores of the Euxine rm their pel 
the Roman provinces—certain it is, that few of these barba- 
ings burst upon the Armenian provinces through the chain of 
the Caucasus.” When, however, the Turkmans des: 
from the Altai, oceupied the centre of Asia, Alp Arslan and his 
‘ing to the south of the Caspian, overran the provinces 
of faeces Georgia, and ee Mingrelia, obigedl the 
a did enter the Roman provinces by this route, is attested by Clam 
id + Alii per Caspia clanstra : 


Armoniasque nives, inepino tramife ducti 
Tnvadunt orientis opes.”—Claud. in Ruff lib. ii. v. 28-30, - 


In this case, however, the Huns entered by the Caspinn gate, reds Aig: by either of 


the two portals which the Lasi are sald to have closed against the: 
= | 





=> hepa opmepong Kour, and stimulated by the 
imea, began to lock on the range of the C; 
asad a more secure barrier in that quarter, am 
command over the Euxine and Caspian hs she a 
sessed, it chanced that her first military. F 
ion was not im consequence of hostilities against the 
sians, her wre nor even in con: ee of the’ 
sion of the tribes of the Ossetians (in rh but tie 2 
18 the 


} ng strong along the sea-shore. By — treaty of 
chuk-l Lhaiwardshi in 1774, between Russia and Tu 
ielagenin pendence of Imerithia was acknowledged by Turkey 
rts on the Euxine were not secured to her, althoug' 
oe permitted to hold them. In 1783, Irak’ (Herac 
king of Georgia, and Solomon of Imerithia, worn out by 
termitted wars with their Mahometan neighbours, fo 
themselves under the protection of Russia. The 
sians availing themselves of this act of submission, ope 
We a moore throng the almost untredden Estegea 
tis that in this act the sovereigns of Georgia 
Tmerithta intended no more than to use the name and po 
Russia as a shield against their enemies, and to call in 
mies when their services should be actually n 
Russia viewed the measure differently, she determined t 
protection should be effectual, and when in 1795, Agha ut 
med Chan, one of the many usurpers who, in latter days, h 
laid claim to the throne of Persia, invaded Georgia, 
and destroyed Tiflis, war was declared against Persia, 
Georgia pcaweied by the eeesen evans, ‘The subse went bi 
tory of these districts is very brief. On the death of 
Georgia, and Solomon and his son Georgi in Imerithia, 
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Ferenc Gate ca with them a clandestine 
in slaves, ‘This commerce is ove in which 
interest. The females supply the harems i 
with their most valuable inmates, and the males 
‘to have formed the best troops in the Ottoman armie 
of these objects could he satisfactory to the Russians 5 
the fierce tribes of the mountains excited to ¢ 

etty insurrections, had been prevented from acquit 
of order and obedience; by the other, the country was 

rained of the finest portion of its population, to add to 
sources of a rival and hostile nation. When war 
menced between these two nations, in 1806 or ’7, R 
diately invested these stations, having the comm 
~otbap walt by ai museucey ud 
ersel the mighty power of Nay Hy 

to struggle for existence, in sae to diasngere the army 
‘davia, she concluded a hasty peace with Turkey, by 
of her conquests, including these fortresses along. thi 
were to be restored. ‘The most important, Anapa, which op 
the communication with Circassia, Poty, which actually co 
mands the entrance of the Phasis, and a few others we 
rendered; but Russia retained Redoute-kalé and one or 
small ports, which appeared to be necessary to keep | 
by water, a communication with her troops in Mingrelis 
in the adjoining districts. These posts, whether retaim 
‘surrendered, are among the elements of discord which h 
‘been fermenting for some years past, and have caused the 
sent disputes in Europe to assume the appearance of 
crimination between these two great empires. It is not im 
bable that some of the earliest hostile movements will take 
‘on this frontier. ® 

The Chevalier Gamba, whose travels we propose to notie 
this article, made three journies in the country around the 
easus, The first in 1817-19, and the second in 1820, alo 
Terck and Kouban into Georgia, to examine the advant 
which it might offer for renewing the ancient commerce 
Persia and India, He afterwards, in 1823, passed through C 
chos, on his way to Tifflis, to reside as Consul of France. 
hag, in his journal, placed this latter journey first, and we 





jthegreatest 
Turkish provinces. 


rnment of Poltowa, yielded 220,000 
in 1812, the lease amounted to 2,800,000, and this was 
dered as below its value. The salt-works of Perecoif 
creased from 200,000 to upwards of 2,000,000 of roubles. 
where are seen the symptoms of increasing prosperity, r 
results of a well regulated government, which, though 
despotic in many of its features, is, at least, indul 
permanent proprictors of the soil. 
The roniconn of New Russia are, as might be ex, 
a new country, so exclusively agticultural, that, in 1 
when the exports of Odessa amounted to 52,716,704 
the value of the grain exported is stated at 49,364,704. 
hides, wool, tallow, flax, hemp, and salted and smoked m 
composed much of the remainder, 





* The paper rouble which is used in these calculations is equal to about 183. 
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penrsee ne 
al or P 

bey ta cniecpraion ty Canplensica toad otng 
and Candahar, or by Balk and Cabal, direct to | att 


attention of our traveller was particularly directed. — 

mind, for the temperament of a Frenchman is san. 

guine, the occupation of the Bosphorus, by the Tarks, opposed 
a small obstacle. From the mouth of the Phasis, 1 0 

ductions of India and China could easily be distributed 


Teapot the Wol, to the centre of Russia, and 

t. Petersburgh, dividing the trade of Astrachan—by 0 
and the Daieper into Poland, and to the Vistula—and by the Da- 
nube, which he supposes must soon be an open river, 

heart of Germany- Persia and Bucharia, however, » 

more civilized, or better governed, before these ri 
schemes can, to any extent, be realised. « 

The voyage was generally along shores enriched ‘by many 
recollections—they .met but few vessels, and when ap 

‘coached, as they once did the Turkish coast, near Heracles 

‘inope, and Trebizond, they saw no traces of navigation, “as 
if every thing which surrounds the Ottoman Empire was stricken 
with the silence of death.” 

““Teis searcely one hundred and fifty years since the celebrated tra 
yeller Chardin, compelled to reside for a month in etre) of Theodo- 
sia or Caffa, saw, in this short interval, nearly four hundred vessels enter 
its harbour. But, at that epoch, the Crimea possessed an immense popu- 
Intion—its Khans were powerful, and maintained a great i 
with Constantinople. Then Circassia, Colchos, Georgia itelf, furoiahed 
great numbers of slaves.—In short, the objects of exchange were as 
numerous as important."—Vol. i. p. 38. 

From 1815 to 1819, the navigation of this sea resumed its 
ancient activity. In 1515, nine hundred yessels entered the 
port of Odessa, and upwards of four hundred the ports of Theo- 
dosia and Taganrog. Since that period, this commeree has 
again undergone a great change—the grain of Russia bas been 
prohibited in the south of Europe, particularly in Franee. 

SY itil rich harvests,” adds M. Gamba, * have justified the 
wisdom of this measure; two years of drought or continual rains 
have proved its imprudence. But I respect the decision, and shall not 
discuss it. I shall only confine myself to the remark, that while it in- 
jured, for the moment, the proprietors of Podolia and the Ukraine, it 
determined: Russia, by way of reprisal, to augment the duties on our 
wines, to prohibit some of our mavufactures; it has annihilated our ne- 
vigation on the Black Sea.—Thus, in the government of a 
ae sa eetaied measure may injure the cis ea organization.” 

i. py. 39. 
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them, their manners have softened, and their most ferocious 

customs are cither abolished or are fullen into disuse. n 
‘culture, commerce and fishing, they have begun to ed 

eicieenctaea S18U7, I sew a eos of ave of thees Sates 

a pupil at the Lyceum in Odessa.” Vol. i. pp. 48-48. 





These Cossacs brought with them the fine cattle of th 


Ukraine, a race of sheep originally from Silesia, 

mingled with the merinos, produce wool sought for in 

lish market, and the wheat, known in commerce as the 

wheat, the “grano duro” of the Italians. During the 

of provisions tn Europe in 1816-17, this wheat sold at 

the tchetvert, (about $1.25 per bushel); it has now fale 

to 7 or 8 francs, (about 25 cents per bushel); yet Russia hi 

tariff which has been greatly extolled in our country, and 

was to raise the value of all domestic produce. ; 
The rempant of the commeree formerly carried on at Ta 

has been transferred to Anapa, a short distance from the 

of the Kouban, built by the Turks in 1784. This place 

present the residence of a Pacha, and its :s0 

the more important to Turkey, as it serves n 

of communication with the Huse i 

o th unnite 
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The commerce of Anapa might nequire some importance, 
were it not that the rsestae wations of Turkey and Russia, 
render the Armenian and Turkish merchants of Constantinople, 
unwilling to establish there depots of articles suitable for this 
Scythian market. 

Anapa contains a population of about three thousand inhabit- 
ants, of whom one third are Turks, the rest, Circassians, Arme- 
nians and Greeks. The latter, however, are not numerous, and 
are treated as captives. The fortress is furnished with more than 
eighty pieces of brass cannon, but the ramparts cannot offer to 
an enemy the slightest resistance. 

Anapa was taken in 1791, and afterwards restored. It was 
again taken in 1807, and in 1812 it was once more given up; a 
measure, says M. Gamba, so contrary to the interests of his 
Imperial Majesty, that nothing could excuse it but urgent ne- 
cessity. 

In surveying this disturbed frontier and its unruly inhabitants, 
it is easy to perceive many of those eauses which have awakened 
and serve to perpetuate, displeasure snd enmity between the 

= governments, and even the people of these adjoining empires. 

- Gamba, it must be kept in remembranee, takes on all of 
these questions, the Russian view of the controversy. 


“ However this may be,” says M, Gamba, speaking of the retro- 
eession of Anapa, “they (the Russian Government) felt so sensibly the. 
fault which had been committed, that orders, it is said, were given to the 
General who commanded this fortress to temporise, and elude the ces- 
sion. But this order was either not given or arrived too late, as Poty 
and Anapa were surrendered at the same time to the Turks. By the 
abandonment of Poty, Russia deprived herself of the navigation of the 
Phasis, 60 useful for her commercial relations, and the maintenance of 
her troops in Imerithin; by that of Anapa, she placed an enemy eter- 
nally hostile to her empire, in the midst of the tribes of Caucasus, whose 
submission will, consequently, become much more difficult. 

“ One reflection naturally arises. By the unanimous agreement of 
the Governments of the Continent of Seats which England took 
the lead, the abolition of the black slave-trade has been pronounced. 
‘The Em Alexander, carrying farther than any other sovereign his 
hatred of this odious traffic, has determined no longer to permit, in his 
‘states, the importation of colonial commodities, coming from countries 
where this trade shall be permitted. Under these circumstances, if it 
should be proved that the Pacha of Anapa encourages the continual 
hostilities of the people of Caucasus against the Russians, furnishes 
ee arms fad rea lalate sea = 
women #84 children, who are the spoils gained in incursions | 

ie yond th n, is there any provision in the code of civilized nations 
3. 17 











M. Gamba, ete forgets that in Circassia, 
- Imerithia, Turkey considers Russia as barren hes 
her sovereign jurisdiction; that within the 
she has ear tht power subdue her dependent alli 
‘Tartary and the Crimea—advance her banners sue 
the Bog, tothe Dneister, to the Pruth; that even now he 
are ready mounted to advance to the Danube, and it r 
be ascertained, whether the Danube itself will offer 
‘nent houndary to her dominions, When a nation m 
ward so rapidly, it must sometimes happen that she 
behind some fortress or some work that may soon be 
pour Parrondissement” of her territory, and may o 
afford a just cause for future hostilities. In the pre 
however, humanity may wish the Russians to repossess 
territories. Such has been the condition of the Caucasian t 
for the last ten or twelve hundred years, perhaps, for 
more, so wretched among themselves, so useless to the: 
race, that we should not regret to sce them, for atime at I 
subjected to the powerful dominion of Russia. If they 

‘once be taught to lie down without a sword in their han 
carbine under their pillow, if they could sleep without d 
of to-morrow’s “foray,” and rise up to other pursuits th 
execution of their midnight visions, another generation 
soon arise in this beautiful country, with new iatits, and 
and plenty and gladness be seen in their pion 
tainous regions offer, it is true, more security than ae 
lawless banditti; but their inhabitants are, natural 
more wild nor more ferocious. The vallies of the rN 
as secluded, the ridges as steep and as impracticable, the 
tain ranges are as extensive, and their gorges as im ir 
as those of the Caucasus itself—yet, within those vallies an 
found the most orderly, the most industrious, the most 
we helieve, the most happy peasantry in Europe. No wher 

could a stranger pass with more perfect security—woe be t 

“him who, without a military escort, should attempt to traverse 

the vallies of the Caucasus. 


“During our residence at Soukoum, we expressed to th en 
age fries ate cacetrsion intr the coy te oochaadas 
and took the precautions necessary for our safety. Our escort 
ieftwe umiired men; of sboon, ote party scrved as sqouts *6 ASG 
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a good ess, five hundred men could defend the So 
* Abazie against all the power of the northern tribes 
casus.”” This position ought, Gamba, to fix 
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afford some protection against the north win 

cused, h some, in the opinion of M.Gamba, 

ficial earn be made secure. Soubaschi, 

the first that occur in passing from Circassia. 

the celebrated defile of Gagra. It is situated b 

and the precinitons termination of a very lofty mounta’ 
rte 









tention of the oment of Russia; and its possession is 
among the first measures it should adopt, if it wishes defini- 
tively to pacify or subjugate the nation of Caucasus, who, for 
ten years, have been in a state of constant hostility om some 
0 of its frontiers. + 

Pitzunda and Soukoum-kalé are the finest bays on this const, 
the former might, with some expense, be made a magnificent 
harbour. In its neighbourhood, are seen the ruins of an ancient 
monastery, of which the following story is told. , 


“ This monastery, abandoned in consequence of an invasion 
Cirenssians, is, for the inhabitants of this country, Mussulmen as 
as Armenians, an object of fear and veneration. The furniture, the 
ornaments of the Church, the books left in the monastery, have bitherts 
been respected. No Abassian, no Turk, no Armenian, drawn to Pitzunda 

commerce, would dare to lay on them a sacrilegious hand. In 1821,aa 

jan haying taken away two sheets of one of these books, writtes 

ina character Etna to him, had searcely returned to Soulou ee 
where he dwelt, than he was attacked by fever, and he did not fail to 
ascribe it to the irreligious theft which he had committed. Nevertheless, 
the fever continued, and as it was, without any doubt, nourished by fear, 
it ceased as soon us he had determined to replace in the monastery the 
two stolen leaves. This event, reported with all the circumstances and 
the additions calculated to increase the wonder, has contributed to con- 
for many years, this preserving faith.” Vol. i. p. 71. 
ikoum-kalé is a convenient hay, capable of being ren- 
asecure harbour. It occupies the position of the cele 

ed Dioscurias, where, in the days of Strabo, Mr. Gamba 
res us,* the Romans maintained a hundred and thirty-four 
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M. Gamba adds, that where employment has been o 
them, they have been found willing to labour, even f 
smallest recompense. 7 , 

Along the coast of Abuzie and Mingrelia, fish are very 
dant. In the rivers are taken sturgeons, salmon, so 
herring of a small size, but well'flavoured, and the Ce 
fish rather rare, and in great demand in the e 
Tt is with the roe of this fish, that the kind of caviar is pt 
which is called poutargue. To preserve it, they enclose it i 
wax, and in this condition it may be sent to India. 
Redoute-kalé, where our traveller disembarked, is the por 
through which the Russians keep up their maritime intere 
with Mingrelia and Imerithia. It is situated on the , 
the occupation of Poty by the'Turks, has closed the entrance of 
the Phasis, The sand brought down the river bas formed 
bei bar at its mouth, so that the frigate was ol 7 
in the open road. If this bar can be removed, 
will then form the safest and most convenient harbour for mer- 
chant vessels along this coast. The Khopi traverses the plain 
of Mingrelia; in its direct course, it scarcely exceeds fifty 
in length, as it rises in secondary ridges of the mountains, and, 
consequently, bas not the rapidity of the Phasis, Its h is 
only three leagues from that of the Phasis, and it has been pro- 
to connect these two streams by a canal, which } 
ve the Phasis a few miles above the Turkish fortress. i 
bably, however, the Russians consider this occupation of P 
as only temporary, and wait on time to remove this barrier. 






“Three years ago the population of Redoute-kalé consisted of 
hundred and fifty merchants, who oceupied about thi 
present, there are more than a hundred houses, and the 
exceeds four hundred inhabitants—most of these have their 

ages of Mingrelia and Imerithia. 

“The air of this place is very unhealthy, but this insalubrity 
certainly , if the marshes which surround the market 
drained, the of the river raised to restrain inundati 

‘ing the forests, the rains could be lessened which fall 
dance, the clouds driven in by the sea breezes, are 
the forests that cover Mingrelia. 





of Tacitus. The Phasis, the Khopi, the Ingour, 
Ed ier pet am pees * the 
streams for Fel ator short, Providence hus been pleased to p 
in the ancient Colchos, on most beautiful women | nom Be 
Einreinorer heen to this country but an object of traffic or 

“Commerce, for many ages, has fled u territory, a ae 
been favoured by the richest and the moat varied productions. 

“In presenting a of the resources of the ee 








of its long misery, have not fe that its Jot was that 
Co eon where the religion of t is professed, and of all 
countries subjected to Mahometans, Her princes and 


ways tributary to the Turks, have sought in poverty itself, « means of 
placing Jimits to the contributions exacted from them, have 
their forests as places of refuge against oppression.”"—Vol. i, ps 21+ 


Colchos has always had the reputation of possessing: great 
mineral wealth. 


™ The desire of getting possession of the treasures of this coast, is § 
to have stimulated the nauts in their adventurous 
» Pliny, and Arrian, speak of its rich mines of gold 
The observations of Reynegg, of Count Pouschkin, the traditions 
country, and © manuscript map sent in 1737, by king Solomon to the 
Empress of Russia, would seem to leave no doubt respecting the 
ence of these mines; nevertheless, this point is now disputed,at all events 
their position is unknown. 
“After heavy rains, the inundations bring down pebbles and ing 
ments of rock; the shores are covered with these fragments, and 
cate to mineralogists a part of the riches which the mountains wear the 
sources of the Phasis conceal. Nothing can be more varied than the 
Saga and bbles along the strand. Porphyry and granite, of 
jack basalt, of great beauty; alabaster, white and 
stay Parnes cgi: as that of Carrara, and Fropmcat of the ores 
r, lead, and iron; specimens of coal, and beautiful jaspers are 
fe in great ‘bundance.” Vol. i. pp. 112-119. 


About a mile to the south of the Phasis, commences the 
vince of Gouriel, governed by a Prince, subjected to Russin, oF 
at least a tributary. ‘This country is remarkable for its fertility, 
but like Mingrelia and Imeritbia, it is entirely covered with for- 
ests, in which are sometimes seen magnificent pastures, and 
some patches of cultivated land. The habitations are, generally, 

on elevated spots that overlook the country, and are sam 
sidered more healthy than the plains. The present Pri 
Gouriel is very anxious to introduce Europ — 











As soon as the travellers left Redoute-kald, they enter 
extensive forests, Those on the south of the Khopi be 
Dadian, the sovereign of the country; those on the n 
Prince Diovan, one of his relations, who having m 
vances of money, held this property in pledge. So 
however, did they place upon it, that no limits had 
marked ont between their Fespettive Sees 
extends about sixty miles, interspersed with some past 
patches of ground, cleared for the cultivation of millet, 
and tobacco. 

At twelve or fourteen miles, they met the first ho 
village of Khorga. This village extends about five 
each house separated by woods and fields from its neigl 
all of these houses are built of wood, and covered 
stalks or reeds. They have two doors, one opposite h 
no windows or chimneys; the fire-place occupies the ¢ 
the room, and the smoke escapes through the badly 
roof, or through the doors. In these houses, Persian or 
earpets were very common, contrasting strangely with 
sence of all other furniture, except narrow benches, w! 
used as tables. 








were of many kinds, and enormous in Caeok eC 


and the hornbeam. Linden 
feet in circumference, and a ch 
five feet from the ground. 'Tli 
plum, pear, apricot, peach, quin 





of our host was situated on an eminence, 
fine trees. On one extremity of this terrace was a 
with much care, and not yet finished. The sides.of 


sors, & thimble, beat and, ets all things, A 
i our travellin, i gave 
ira needle it pro ht if hi peo 
gera—if now not the use of many things wl 
become of prime sprang in eivilized nations, fait would be mm 
casy than to create these wants, and to lead them, padaallg ast c 
labours, and to manners more mild,* : 

“ Having testified to my host my astonishment that he derived n 
fit probe fine pane valuable wood with which ba 
filled, replied, with an expression of nd. rare 
perfect Beranweunharenttase trees could be turned to profit, bu 

countrymen were very ignorant and not know where to 
market for the productions of their country.”—Yol. i. pp. 1 





Our travellers continued their journey through almost 
tinued forests, crossing branches of the Phasis, and ha’ 
view, occasionally, on their left, the snowy summits 
Caucasus. The interruptions were very frequent, from 
heavy rains which commonly fall iri the summer season, an 
badness of the roads. To these, the Russians have been n 
ing great improvements, and in 1823, Tartar carriages, | 
with produce, passed from Bukou on the Caspian to Red 
kalé.—* I mention this fact with pleasure, remarks M. Gay 
because, in modern times, it is the first instance ofa direct 
mercial intercourse between the Black and Caspian Seas.” 









As the travellers approached the Tskeniskal, the stream wh 
divides Mingrelia from Imerithia, they found the country 
improved, and the number of new clearings indicated an i 
ing population. ‘This river is too rapid to be navigable, exeept- 


changig tb twa tre wnbors nE Pes We 8 ve 
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of his companions, visited the northern districts. 
pat niciae orreat cappates die count 
‘course, precipitous and ru as 
ference, the same scattered and rude population, 


as friends; and every where 
people became more tranquil. 
duced temporary evils throughout the country, but 
sion was rapidly wearingaway. The first was the plague, 
introduced from Turkey in 1812, ravaged every diaries 1 
the Caucasus, leaving many habitations, even villages, de 
and tenantless. The severity of this epidemic induced the 
vernment to enforce, strictly, a quarantine system along 
southern and Circassian fronticr, and the sea-coast. This 
increased the displeasure of the Turks, for these honest 2 
tnarians have renounced, in almost every part of this . all 
intercourse with the Russians, rather than submit to what they 
consider as a tyrannical restriction. The second was an insu 
rection, whieh, even as late as 1820, broke out in many of the 
mountainous districts. ‘This was soon suppressed, was punished 
in some places with great severity, and appears to have left no 
permanent state of hostility between the natives and the Rus- 
sians. The truth is, so many persons will be benefited by the 
Senquiliby. and order which their present rulers have intro- 
duced, that the turbulent and restless will be repressed even by 
public opinion. In this country, no great and permanent change 
can be expected or need be apprehended, until something like a 
national feeling can be created, and, in a country so jong di 
and distracted, this can only be the slow result of education 
civilization. Russia will, therefore, have nothing to fear for a 
time, from any improvement she can effect. ad 
e shall notice a few of the occurrences of these journies to 
illustrate, still further, the condition and manners of the people, 


and state of the country. 

“ The fields, (the author remarks, in his journey to the south, through 
the district of Vacca) were covered with rich harvests of maize, millet, 
tobacco, and short staple cotton, In order to clear up the forests, her 
have, hitherto, been in the practice of killing the trees with fire, 
fering time the care of completing the destruction. ‘This is the prae- 
tice Lc Sa It is that which is employed in those parts of North 
America, which are too remote from navigable streams for the transpor- 
tation of timber, and where labour is too scatce and too dear to be em- 
ployed in the manufacture of pot-ash. 

“ We were in the middle of July, and the verdure of the country had 
the freshness and brilliancy of spring. ‘This was the result of six weeks- 
of continual rains. 








secs ofthe oes he custom of i 


The travellers remarked in the chen part of the district, 
a custom very common of staining the beard, nails, and soles 
of the feet, sometimes even the hair of the.children 
the henné, a plant that is used in Egypt for nearly the 
purposes; the fondness for this colour i | 80 far 
manes and tails of white and grey horses are someti 
dyed. M. Gamba supposes that this caprice has been 
from the Persians, with whom the practice is common. 


“At Duableby, on the southern frontiers, we found the houses 
‘on masses of rock, The entrance into the one where we halted 
was by a ladder, which was removed at night. ‘The house was 
vided with port-holes, the only windows which it possessed. 
were hung with guns, sabres, pistols and quindjals, (a species of 

on the antlers of deer, an animal abounding in the 

The construction of one of these houses, and the arms with which the 
are furnished, sufficiently indicate that the mbabitants were 
guard and defend hacualren against Turkish marauders, whom: 
eecasional incursions into their territory, and carried off their wi 
children and cattle. Very probably, they sometimes made 
Since Imerithia has submitied to the Emperor Alexander, the 
of the borderers of the Pachalic of Akbaltzikhe, have almost 
ceased.” Vol. i, pe 227. 2 

If the Turks could be heard on this subject, they woe 
bably say, that as soon as there existed in Colchos, a J 
capable of restraining the lawless tribes on its fone 
predatory warfare naturally eeased. 

On their return from this village, their ride of about 
miles to the Phasis, was an almost continued descent; so 
are even the southern barriers of this fertile country. 

« “ala shen at the banks of se heals with jhe numero 
cortege erithian princes, nobles peasants, wi succes+ 
sively joined our caravan, we took with them a farewell repast, And 












The second expedition of M- Gamba was to the east, in the 
direction of Georgia, to: visit the district of Kotais and that of 
Schorapana. He was acompanied by Major Vassiliteh, 
for eighteen years hed commanded the district of Kotais. 
officer, though a gentleman by birth, had commenced his mili~ 
tary carcer as a private soldier. He was constantly lamenti 
the change which, in forty years, had occurred in the pliysial 
and moral constitution of the Russians. 
“In my youth, (said the old veteran) I have often received two hun- 
dred lashes without uttering a cry, and yet I could have avoided this 
punishment by declaring myself a noble, but TE dreaded the « 
of a prison, Now, if a soldier receives fifty lashes, he squeals 
they were skinning him.” Vol. i. p, 235. "nn 
“About four miles from Kotais, we halted to visit an enclosure be- 
longing to the crown, It contained about fifty acres, of which, forty- 
five were in pasture, the remainder in wild vines, which surrounded 







to the summits of alder trees about thirty feet high, close 
trimmed. We may easily conceive the difficulty of the vintage in) 
avineyard. Nevertheless, an excessive price, when compared with the 
value of the forests, was asked for this epot. In this country, 
adustry, or rather population, land has ue value until cleared, ein 
). 237. , ’ 
at 
In another place our traveller remarks, that the small cleared 
spots, gardens they are called in the country, are valued so 
highly as to render it surprising that more labour is not devoted 
to the business of clearing up and improving portions of the 


forest. 

The vallies of the Quirila and of the Ghenis-kale, its prinei 
branch, are sheltered and secluded districts. On the Gheniskale, 
which, descending from the southern mountains, Appronsiea she 
Turkish frontier, the forests are very extensive. it of Adja- 
met, which contains about 24,000 acres, abounds in wild boars, 
the roe-buck, and particularly in of the fullow-deer, and is 
the winter retreat of multitude nts and partri 
different species, which de 
tains, On passing through 
a small town on the Ghenis! 
hundred men. 
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In crossing the 
they , for the first time, a house w 
— the luxury of two bed-chambers, a 
lery or pinzza, glazed windows, and a brick chil 
wine in this part of the country was generally good. — 
‘ing the Quirila, they found the country entirely chan; 
much improved, the land on the northern bank, in p 
was either cultivated or in fine pastures. 
M. Gamba remarks that the Imerithians, though 
might, in the location of their houses and vill , give 
to civilized nations, He supposes that their inte! 
respect, has been derived from the ancient Greek 
the Euxine, who were always scrupulously car 
of their cities. The Russiaus, who disreg 
ions of other people, have established most of thei 
ns in the rich plains along the rivers. It is caleul 
they lose about one fifth of their troops in three 
jate—we have heard the estimate carried as bi 
every year. The military service in Georgia 
oaral ly executed by Cossacs. The young men of these: 
enrolled and bound to perform military service for 
mmber of years in the Russian armies. A term oft! 
h they are called upon to pass in the government th 
Tatesaun le made equivalent to so much duty performed in 


1 
oe Jeg ay cake Layeite e. bgt Uh; 
pana, a city su to have been founded in 
Alexander of , to have been destroyed ae 
ago, and to have been once the great mart of the Asiatic t 
The traces of its walls can still be discovered, though 
temples nor palaces « The Quirila was con: d 
ope arenes. the ain st of the Phasis, and bore’ 
e. 
In the manuscript map of King Solomon, to which we 


already alluded, boats were said to ascend to Schorapana 
- 
8) 1 —_ a 
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“ 
late as 1737. At present, the navigation terminates at the 
junction of the Tskeniskal and the Phasis, about half way 
tween Schorapana and the sea, Prom the height and 
declivity of their mountains, neither Colehos nor Georgia can 
derive much benefit from their numerous streams. It is to, good 
roads they must look for the improvement of their country. 
Even in a military point of yiew, roads should be considered 
by Russia as essential to the welfare and even to the tranquil 
possession of these provinees. Schorapana is wis as a 
military position—a detachment of the regiment of Mingrelia 
is stationed at this place. - 
‘The beautiful vallies of the Quirila and the Gheniskal2, are 
said to be exempt from the i of the locust, which almost : 
every year injure, if they do not devastate the crops of Georgia 
and the Crimea. ; 
On their return from Schorapana, they called to look at the 
ruins of a palace lately inhabited by the sovereign princes of 
this country. ‘Tbe last claimant to the throne having e 
in a conspiracy against the Russians, was carried to jis in 
Georgia. From this place he escaped into Turkey, where he 
was hospitably received and where he died. Not only the build- 
ing, but even the trees had been destroyed by the Russians. A 
stone chapel alone testified, that within twelve or fifteen years _ 
this spot had been crowded with habitations. wn 
‘They went a little out of their way to visit some iron ; 
the first they had heard of in this country. They found 
thing very rude, the ore itself poor, probably a hydrate of iron, 
from which not more than ten or twelye per cent 
was extracted. Losing the road, on their journey through 
mountainous country, to examine this establishment, they took 
shelter at the house of a poor nobleman, who received them 
very hospitably, and where, for the first time, baring offered a 
compensation for their entertainment, it was recei - - 
As they approached Kotais, they met at the residence of the 
Princes Ahichat-Chivili, some of the splendour of civilized life. 
One of three brothers who composed the family, had been edu- 
cated at St. Petersburgh, and had endeavoured to introduce, 
though not yet with complete success, the usages of that me- 
tropolis. He found he was only one out of six married persons. 
On being introduced into the females of the family, they found 
them generally handsome. “The Princesses were dressed in 
satin and brocade of gold and silver. ‘Their heads, necks and 
arms were covered with jewellery, enriched with some diamonds 
and rubies, and, particularly, with an abundance of pearls, large, 
but generally badly shaped and yellow. The people of Asia, 


- 


two leagues from Kotais is situated the 
oo Aiea aed of — 
some Mosaic works which | 
dookine. A ae/oe the Greek empire. The walls 
Seabcmaniacdl pars chse--ageinr soe ewe 
n ents | ‘inst one oft) : les 
Suapetarie hse told of a gate, seven feet wide and for 
high, composed of twenty upright bars of iron, conne 
seven transverse bars, against which were applied 
of iron. This gate hasall the characters of a high | 
‘There were formerly two, but one was carried off 
in one of their incursions into Imerithia. If we ean g 
faith to the traditions of the country, these two gates were 
merly placed at the Pyle Caspiane, or Caspian Gates. — 
were brought away as a trophy by one of the former ki 
this country, who, in an incursion into Daghestan, took 
sault, the city of Derbent. ‘ 


We were assured that the monks of this convent ‘ 
enian RDN D ‘These vos 

ined, if it is true, that a king of Georgia, a e880 
‘hamar, sent thirty young persons to Greece to collect the best 


Te may not be impossible, that in these manuscripts may be 7 
fs part of the ancient historians, whose writings have been lost.” Vol. 


para. 


_ The third excursion to the north into the district of Radseha, 
was not made by M. Gamba personally, but by his b 
The party with whom he travelled, ascended along the 

the Phasis itself, or the Rion, as it is ca bi 
natives, and soon found themselves in a mountainous 
"The roads consequently steep and difficult, and sometim 
most impassable. The Phasis has its sources near 
peaks of Elbourous, and runs for more than half its course 
southern direction, when joining the Quirila, and meeting 
i ‘ins of Akhaltzikhe, it turns to the west, and a 





it course very directly tothe Euxine. In this jou 

met forests of pine, which, like all the trees in thie fertile’ oul 
try, grow to an enormous size. Some, which they m 
were eighty feet in the shaft, by fifteen or eighteen in cireu 
ference. 

“In the canton of Kotevi, there exists a remarkable custom worthy 
of notice. When an inhabitant marries, or when by accident a house 
Jsburnt or destroyed, all the inhabitants of the village join in preparing 
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149 
timber and building a new dwelling for their unprovided neighbours, 
eaves estes eee ee the project of com« 
nies of mutual assurance, the it of this canton of Colchos, 
found in the sentiments of reciprocal affection, a relief against the 4 
evil of tempests and fire.” Vol. i. p. 282. : ¥ 


The country exhibits in its vallies some cultivation. The 
inhabitants are brave, and the ruins of many fortresses through- 
out the district of Radscha, manifest that it has often been the 
theatre of war. Tt was the principal seat of the insurrection of 
1820, and many of its villages were burned. They are con- 
sidered as the most industrious of all the Imerithians; cul- 
tivate wheat and barley, and viewing themselves as superior to 
the inhabitants of the other districts, call them contemptuously, 
gomiphages, (homony eaters) reproaching them for living 
on oan adiet in the midst of such rich and productive 
lands. : . 

The family of “good fellows,” is pretty fairly distributed we 
believe around the world. In the head of the village of Ghretie, 
it may elaim a worthy associate. This noble Imerithian wish- 
ing at supper to give some proof of his hospitable attention, 
drank off, twenty-seven times in succession, to the health of as 
many guests who happened to be at table, ‘‘un grand gobelet”” 
of wine. Between each cup he swallowed a small piece of bread. 
He continued afterwards to drink as if he had just commenced 
his meal, and appeared to suffer no inconvenience from his > 
politeness. 

In the canton of Radscha are found the most beautiful sites 
in Imerithia. The air is pure and the climate extremely salu- 
brious. Many persons are found whose age ex one 
hundred years. 

One act of forbearance on the part of the Russian Goyern- 
ment is mentioned, which appears somewhat extraordinary. 


“During the residence of my brother at Baragone, be could obtain 
but little information respecting the Souanes, who border on the most 
elevated part of the district of cha, These people avoid all com- 
munication with their neighbours. ‘They have renounced all commer= 
cial intercourse, although their mountains furnish them lead and sulphar, 
and fine furs, rather than put their independence in jeopardy, They are 
very poor and #retched, and can serene otherwise, as they occupy 
the highest habitable mountains of the Caucasus, and in their vallies, 
they scarcely find earth enough for the culture of grain sufficient to 
support them, or for the pasturage of their flocks, 

a people so poor and savage, that they are ofien compelled to 
sell their children to the Kabardians to obtain food, one would not 
to hear of troubles created by ambition. Nevertheless, very lately the 





‘Itis remarkable that a peo, Je. of the same name 
these very elevated vallies of the Caucasus in the 
Strabo." It is seldom that history records of any x 
tribe so unchanged a residence. - 

'To the notices we have given of the state of so 
country, we will annex a few general observations. 

‘The supreme command is now exercised by a 
who unites in one person the military and a part of 
power, Prince Gortschakoff, who for several years 
tained this rank, is said to have been indefatigable in his effo 
to improve the condition of the country. Oo 

‘There were formerly no written laws in Colchos.—T’ 
governed their jurisprudence. ‘Towards the middle of 
century, the Kings of Mingrelia and Imerithia adopted 

iven to Geor, Vi But although this code was 
a an cre, indications of a barbarer 
ron 'in the tral of high ofteuces, tho sneieat rac 
i aule, of boiling water, of red hot iron, were 
Betles to, or expurgators were permitted to swear away 
naryat 

“The punishments were generally severe and sangui 
the religious creed of the offender influenced the parr 
a christian committed a robbery, he was sold as a slave, and 
property was confiscated ; but his wife and children contin 

Mussulman commilted a robbery, he lost one eye, his right 
hand was cut off, his property was confiscated, and his 
children, as well as himself, were sold as slaves. A di 
child was first admonished by the priest, but on the second ee 

int he was stoned to death. ‘There is at present a supreme t 

J established at Kotais, which exercises both civil and 


nal jurisdiction ; of this, the President and two of the He N 
Russians, two are Imerithians. Political offences, or those ( 
concern the Russian army, are referred to a council of war. — 
The Imerithians profess the Greek religion, and follow 1 
rites of the Greek church. The Russian archbishop of 
* Trxgiov 52 xal of Béawig olOlv Bercioas cobeuv +5 wiv, doviipér 8 
we Ra drat xeree edoceqy xa Guvaysay Gwasetouts 
surbyss, ec inte sis Avotxoup! ab. 
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may be considered as their metropolitan. ‘There are 
Armenian Christians in the country, and as it becomes il, 


their number is increasing by emigration from the 
at of th has always bee 

revenue of this country has al n very in- 
considerable. ‘The wealth of its former sovereigns uted 
in those contributions of the produce of the soil, which enabled 
them to feed and support their numerous retainers. 

The climate of Colchos is very damp; it generally rains 
in each year, from one hundred and twenty to one hundred and 
fifty days, while in Georgia, it searcely rains more than thirty 
or forty. It is consequently very subject to fevers, and to the 
Russian troops who are singularly careless about their health, 
it has proven very fatal. M.Gamba su 8 that as the forests 
are cleared, these evils will abate. This, however, does not 
accord with the experience of North-America, . 

‘The population of this country has always been a subject of 
vague conjecture. Gibbon remarks, (vol. vii. p.325) that some 
faith is requisite to believe that the population of Mingrelia now 
amounts to four millions of inhabitants. Yet, he adds in a note, 
we must avoid the contrary extreme of Chardin, who allows no 
more than twenty thousand. These are wide differences, even 
if we should suppose that Gibbon referred to the whole country 
of Colchos, and Chardin alluded to the modern kingdom or dis- 
trict of Mingrelia. 

The present population of these districts, according to the in- 
pee made by the Russians in 1821, may be estimated as 

lows :— 





Imerithia, - - = = : 90,000 
Mingrelia, - - - - ~- 40,000 
Gouriel, alae - - = 80,000 

160,000 


seattered over this extensive and productive country. Abazie 
is still more depopulated—but the power of the Russians in that 
district is too unsettled to enable them to make any accurate 
estimates of its population. 

In the war which is likely to occur between Russia and the 
Porte, it ix not improbable that the borders of Colchos may be- 
come the theatre of active hostilities. If Russia should be 
restrained by foreign interference from extending her frontiers 
in Europe, besides securing the fortresses along the north-east- 
ern coast of the Euxine, she will, probably, make exertions to 

wire the province of Akbaltzikhé, which formerly belonged 
totieorgia, and advancing her banners to the ridges of Mount 








152 Malaria. 


Ararat and the banks of the Thorouk, she 
fertile and populous district, the port of B D 
cure along the eastern shore of the Euxine, she 
sources of the Euphrates under her feet, and We 
will be controlled by her influence, or governed by her 
We may take some future occasion to review | 
sions of M. Gamba into Georgia and the provinces 
the Caspian sea. ‘ 











Art. V.—Malaria: An Essay on the production 


ir 

gation of this Poison, and on the nature and localities y 
ed Wy which it is produced, §c. By Joun MacC: 

.D. FLR.S. London, — 


We make no apology for offering to our southern read 
article upon the subject of Malaria. Indeed, we 
where we could have selected a topic of more general i 
The discussions relating to it, comprise matter of the bj 
importance to the wéll-being of every community. To ascertain 
the sources of disease, to point out the hidden springs from 
whence emanate the various modes of suffering and dea 
determine the nature and influence of the several agents wh 
shorten life or render it wretched and imperfect—these | 
surely objects worthy the most careful attention of the philose 

her, the philanthropist and the statesman. Tf, as our author 

3 stated, and as we unhesitatingly believe, the one half, a 
more than one half of our race are prematurely cut off by « 
eases, the product of Malaria, then this should claim of ri 
upon the gloomy catalogue of human maladies, the most | 
spicuous station. ‘I’o us, especially, whose birth-place is in 
midst of a region notoriously subjected to the influence of 
evil agent, every point in its history is of serious import, and 
demands to be closely investigated and thoroughly understate 

Dr. MacCullough is already known advantageously to 

lic as the author of a work on the Highlands of Scotland. 
the Essay before us, he has endeavoured, with a degree of 
success beyond that of any of his predecessors, to embody the 


principal facts recorded concerning the locality, production, pro- 
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pagation, nature and infl of 
that the most valuable treatise apon t m 


she has been considered to enjoy. ‘* The Thames, inde 
exclaims, “isnot the Congo, nor can we parallel Ostia of 
racina ;—our fevers do not slay in three days; but the disease 
is the same, the poison the same, and the same is the cause.” 

‘This cause of disease, the appellation of which—Malaria— 
we have accepted from the Italians, consists, undoubtedly, in 
some peculiar vitiation of the atmospheric air, by some substance 
of a specific nature and peculiar qualities; and, as we infer from_ 
the analogy or identity of the effects attributed to it every 
where, is universally analogous or identical in nature, 
soever and howsoever luced. No test, however, has 
been discovered, by which we can know, previously to the 
velopement of its deleterious effects, the presence of this | 
widely extended and most mortal of all the forms of : 
effluvia. ‘The odoriferous particles of musk and camphor, the 
delicate aroma exhaled by the flowers which scent the h of 
spring—nay, the etherial atoms of which light itself is composed, 
are not, probably, more mioute than the material k 
from the several sources of Malaria, to be mingled with the air 
by which we are enveloped. Neither chemical nor mechanical 
philosophy has attributed to these Taras form, colour, bulk, 
wwolatir of sly eerie oer ey 79 eee 1 
nizable to our senses. Yet this extreme tenuity, 
places them beyond the scope of even our 
gations, does not, in any measure, detract from their m 

ency. . , 
ap iow been said, that from the close similarity of the effects 
produced, we infer the analogy in nature, if not the absolute 
identity of the agents to which we attribute their production. 
Peculiar forms of fever, precisely resembling each other in 
their modes of access, their type, their history, their various de~ 
grees of malignity under known cireumstances, and the morbid 
changes which they occasion in the several organs of the bee 
are observed to be endemic in many regions or districts of 
inhabited globe. Small-pox, as it occurs in the different parts 
of the world, is not more evidently, one and the same disease, 
than are the intermittents and remittents of our own continent, 
whether in the neighbourhood of the great lakes of the interior, 
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swamps of our Atlantic coast, among the 
he South, and those of the fens of Lveelushire 
of Carthagena in South-America, of Walcheren in 
erlands, petal erie Savoy, = 
‘ins of Lom! the solitary ba tec 
ae Pontine Marshes. 

We shall not follow our author through his 
tail of the localities of Malaria. Suffice it to say, this isthe 
most universally distributed of all the external causes of disease 
and death. If we are to trust the reports of man 
even Lapland and Norway can claim an exemption here, 
little is a northern latitude a security where there are wet lands 
and a hot summer,” however short that summer may be. And 
our author is only one among many who bear testimony 
sway exercised by the same foul spirit of the marsh over 

es and fields even of Ireland and England. “ Ln | 






ightful land of meadows, and ipatke: ene woods, and pes | 
rivers, to take a pleasant evening walk by the banks of the river 
or the lake, to wateh the trout rise from the fish-pond or the 
canal at the coming flies, to attend the milking of the cows in 
the green meadow, to saunter among wet groves till the moon 
rises, listening to the nightingale—these, and more of such rural 
amusements and delights, these,” he exclaims, “are the true 
night-air, the Malaria and the fever.” If we turn to the shoresof 
Traly—alas! “the fairest portions of this fair land are ae 
to this invisible enemy ; its fragrant breezes are poison, the 
dews of its summer evenings are death. The banks of its re- 
freshing streams, its rich and flowery meadows, the borders of 
its glassy lakes, the luxuriant plains of its overflowing 

ture, the valley where its aromatic shrubs regale the eye and 
perfume the air, these are the chosen seats of this pla, the 
throne of Malaria.” In our own country, we schnowledgenall 
pain its extended influence, its intense energy. Allour + alluvial 
soils, whether in the wide vallies of our magnificent rivers, or 
in the vicinity of our sea-like lakes, whether along the low 
plashy banks of the sluggish streams of our southern low 
try, or in the rich intervals between the hills which pe 
variable water-courses of our more elevated middle lands, all 
are under the dominion of Malaria. Our extensive forests hare 
from the earliest time, sheltered the earth beneath them from 
the action of the sun, and have enriched it with their leaves, 
and fruits and flowers into a luxuriance pestilential to the in- 
trader who first lifts the axe to let in air and light. Our 
Atlantic coast, from the Hudson to the Mississippi, is lined 
reedy marshes, and studded over with ponds and swamps and 
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cane-brakes, which fill the atmosphere of summer and autumn, 
with deadly exhalations. Yet must we here enter our protest 
against the exaggerated statements which our author accepts 
without limitation from Volney, who affirms, that out of a space 
of three thousand leagues, he did not find in the United 

twenty houses free from the fevers of Malaria; and,that “every 
river in our country which he visited, whether rapid or stagnant, 
produces Malaria and fevers.” Now we doubt whether a rapid 
river anywhere can be considered as giving out Malaria—cer- 
tainly not in its passage through a rocky and elevated region; 
and the fact is, that our mountainous districts enjoy a fine an 
exemption as any other similar traets of country in the world. 
Nor do we by ‘e to declare our belief, that even in Charleston 
and its immediate vicinity, we could exhibit as many instances 
of such exemption among its few houses, as, upon the testimony 
of Armstrong and of our author, are to be found in the countless 
throng which form the immense city of London. ~~ 

Our author, indeed, seems to look upon every thing with 

eye of suspicion. Malaria is.found in every gravel-pit, in every 
fish-pond. He neglects the bright pages of vegetable life and 
beauty, to dwell upon the withering of the leaf and the fading 


of the flower; water does not attract his notice in the rushing 


torrent, the limpid brook, the sparkling dew-drop, or the glow- 
ing rainbow; be regards it only in the damp fog and the misty 
cloud. Even “this most excellent canopy, the air—this brave, 
overhanging firmament, this majestical roof fretted with golden 
fire, appears to him no other thing than a foul cong: ion of 
pestilent vapours.” The poet's visions of nature are den 

by a touch of his pen; murmuring streamlets whis; 

suffering and pain; sun-set gives notice of the a 

gloomy night of danger and debility, and the bri, 

moon in rising, ushers in the hour of chill and of di 

“all the infections which the sun sucks up from bogs, fens, 

are precipitated in the form of unwholesome dews. 

Far be it from us to speak with levity of such a subject, yet 
we must be allowed to say, that if it be possible to exaggerate 
in this matter, it has been done by our author. He overlooks 
entirely many other evil influences, easily proved to be of great 
consequence in the production of maladies, attributed by him to 
Malaria exclusively. Alterations of temperature, scantiness and 
improper quality of food, are among the chief of these. Moun- 
tain residents of every country and climate, are occasionally sub- 
ject to attacks of intermittents, jaundice, &c, closely resembling 
those derived elsewhere from Malaria, but which we do not 
hesitate to attribute to the poor dict, toilsome and often un- 
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cleanly habits and insufficient clothing of th 

We have often made the inquiry from the h 

both of our own Blue Ridge, and of certain Alpine 
alludes—why, living g 

and ina clear dry atmosphere, 

in no very inconsiderable number of instances, present 

Jow complexions, such thin and squalid frames, and 

persuaded by their rephes, that they did not suffer from 

noxious exhalation or foul effluvium given out by their 

“torrents or by the light covering of barren earth which | 

cultivated with so much labour and care, but from the n 

of subsisting upon insufficient food, upon partially ri 


degenerate grain, with irregular supplies of salted — Sa 
unwholesome game. we 
But it is necessary to follow our author further into the de- 
tails of the so much agitated question concerning the sour 
origin of Malaria. It may be announced as a doctrine estab- 
lished by incontrovertible reasoning, founded on a vast mass of 
ed facts, that the principal source of this deleterious 
agent is in the decomposition of vegetable substances. We have 
said the principal, that it is not the exclusive origin of Malaria, 
will be shewn hereafter, to be at least probable, if not certain— 
although Dr. MacCullough seems to consider such views as 
scarcely worthy the serious consideration of a moment. Where- 
ever vegetables find their most luxuriant growth, there abound 
most largely the principles which enter into the constitution of 
Mmiasmata. Heat and moisture combined, not only 
favour the rapid and plentiful production of vegetables, but 
hasten their maturity and decay, and promote thei a 
sition. In hot and moist regions then, we should perceive 
reatest intensity of Malaria, and its freest devel ‘nt 


ing from the frequency and vehemence of its effects “oe 
the human system, and such is notoriously the fact. We nee 
not refer a southern Planter for illustrations of this doctrine, to 
the close and humid forests of Africa—uniformly fatal to the 
adventurous white-man who penetrates their inhospitable reces- 
ses—or the impervious jungles of Indin; he will be able to 
furnish us with an abundant list of like examples. It is thus, 
that many of the finest portions of the world, extended tracts of 
soil the most productive and the best calculated for iurelying 
food to man, are rendered almost or entirely uninhabitable by 
our race, and the thick and matted vegetation thrown forth so 
rankly in such spots, serves only asa den for wild beasts anda 
shelter for venomous reptiles. From this well-asce 






























cause, we derive the existence of many or most of the’ 






¥ severally, parities 
easioned, would be an endless task, but we cannot omit to 
specify, as, perhaps, the most destructive of all the 
which, in aneient or modern times, bave spread a 
among rerio malignant colera fee on Dak pry 
fatal mal which originating in Hindostan, 
pee mortality and swiftness through en ane 
districts of that country, bas reached Persia, and now 
to invade the Russian Ecopite; having already elas cou millions 
in its course. ‘ yee 

Marshes have been from time fmmnetancis} igamiaaten 
the storehouses of these deleterious effluvia, hence, commonly 
denominated marsh miasmata, Under this head we would in- 
elude without hesitation, ponds and amall lakes, low rich fields, — 
wet meadows, canals, and even ditches and drains. Yet it is 
with some reluctance, that we co! these latter in our ent- 
meration, and would urge the recollection of the undoubted faet, 
that although they must be acknowledged to rank as ei pe 
they are far less evils: than those of which they form:the 
sive remedies—namely, the accumulation of stagnant waters on 
low grounds, and the formation of ponds and-swamps in vallies 
and hollows. It is true, that the bottoms of these ditches will 
consist usually of a layer of moist, vegetable soil, but the ex- 
posed surface will not be very great, und by giving a sufficient 
dectivity, the water which passes over this soil may be Bb ledats 
tinually freshening itself, or may run entirely off- 

With respect to the question whether salt marshes 
injurious as fresh swamps, we should reply in the gt 
erally, notwithstanding the experiments and opinions ie 

Pringle—and we are glad to support our views by the 

of the venerable Robert Jackson, who tells us, that “so far as 
he has observed, the usual endemic of warm climates is less 
frequent and formidable on the banks of rivers after their waters 
become mixed with those of the sea, than before this has hap- 
pened.” Tt resolves after all, into an affair of observation and 
experience, and these in dur southern country, where there are 
ample opportunities for the inquiry, are in favour of the vicinity 
of salt water.* 


* If this question be considered as relating to marshes absolutely salt, and covered 
at every tide with water immediately from ara, th experienc of sco 
is unequivocal, Our sea-shore sttlements—Sullivan's Island, Haine Bee We 

ex mn the , as any places in al 
as from the diseases of Malaria, laces in almost onek 
were w few years ago, that the documents in the War 
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‘The soil of a forest we think esentially allay’ 
qualities, with the exception of parti 






Sa the layer of vegetable 8 not plies very 

ever, and hence, although clearing at first, inereases the 
lution of noxious atoms, their fountain is soon 

the cultivator reaps the fruit of hig labours in the en 
health. ‘The neighbourhoods of mill-ponds are every where 
almost invariably sickly. These reservoirs are ov 

winter, and dried up more or less in summer and a) 

at these latter seasons, the decaying leaves baer 
aquatic plants which have accumulated around the 
communicate to the surrounding air a poisonous i 
is upon the same principles, that certain agricultural 
are produced at such an expense of health and life. The 
or Caucasian race cannot, in any portion of the globe, carry on, 
with impunity, the perfect cultivation of rice. On this account, 
our author tells us itis absolutely prohibited in certain partes 
Russia, and most pointedly near Oczakoff. 

Nor is it difficult to explain the fact by a reference tothe 
nature of the fat soil best adapted to the growth of rice; a black 
loam in our own rice lands, of soft vegetable remains, extendstoan 
inexhaustible depth, and affords a perennial source of miasma- 
tie exhalation. Add to this, the necessary amount of water 
which must be supplied, the consequent arrangement of dams, 
reserves, trunks, ditches, &c. and we shall only wonder that 
white men should even attempt to reside in an anaes 
vaporous and contaminated. 

‘Phe rotting of flax and the steeping of indigo in the appr 
priate vats, give rise to like results. The lake of 

the vicinity of Naples, has long been celebrated for its sbundasll 
production of noxious efiluvia. We even now recollect the 
excessive oppression and disgust, which, on a hot day in June, 
we experienced on approaching its banks, which were lit 

lined with heaps of flax laid there to rot. One of the reasons 

















the troops composing the garrison at Fort Moultrie, on Sullivan's Island, had been 
for a succession of years, more healthy than those at any other military station inthe: 
United States. Yet, « body of salt marsh, one to three miles wide, and 4] 
ro within fifly yards of the dwelling-houses, separate those sandy 

from Jani ject to Malaria. There has, however, always been a doubt in this 
aoa: sre ir the neighbourhood of brackish marshes are not more insalubrions 
than the Darden of fresh water streams. Our own observation would lead us evem: 
here to decide, though with some hesitation, that this doubt is not well-founded. 
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why indigo is so much less cultivated among us than formerly, is 
the extreme offensiveness of the stagnant water in vee is 
steeped. 

Running streams are, in a general way, condemned by our 
author ; yet, there are, surely, exceptions sufficiently well mark- 
ed and numerous, at least, to destroy the universality of the rule. 
We cannot persuade ourselves that a rapidly rolling stream 
from a fountain or source sufficient to preserve an equable de~ 
gree of fulness, should be considered dangerous. We know 
many such rivers and brooks in several sections of our country, 
which we regard as no less innocent than beautiful. The resi- 
dents on their very banks, on both sides, being quite as free 
from Malaria diseases as those within any given distance in the 
same districts—and this is, surely, all that ean be required in the 
argument. We must offer a different opinion as to canals, the 
currents of which are always sluggish. ‘Their injurious influ- 
ences upon the atmosphere afford the most ample ground for 
deciding the question of preference in favour of rail roads,whieh 
we would rejoice to see substituted for them every where, but 
especially in our own warm climate. 

We have already spoken of open drains and ditches, but must 
not omit to inquire into the influence of the closed drains of 
cities, yards and houses, a matter of no little immediate inter- 
est tous. It is evident that ifa drain, whether elosed or open, 
contain stagnant water and putrefying offals, it must become a 
source and a reservoir of Malaria, but it is equally evident that 
if it is so constructed as to convey off its contents with sufficient 
rapidity, the evil will be effectually avoided. Dr. MacCullo 
tells us, that in the Salpetriere (which itself is a small town) in- 
termittents became common, and the Malaria having been sus- 
feciee to arise from the drains, the disease was at once removed 

y making alterations in them. We are not told the nature of 
these alterations, but we have here a clear acknowledgement 
that they were not necessarily injurious, as the intermittents 
were put an end to, the drains still existing. In the locality of 
our city, we have many difficulties to contend with in the ar- 
rangement of our drains, on account of the level surface, and 
small elevation of our position, which does not afford sufficient 
inclination to allow them to empty themselves freely into the 
rivers, which almost insulate us; yet, notwithstanding this, we 
consider their utility as fairly established, and regard them as 
we would the ditches cut for the drainage of low level lands, as 
evils undoubtedly, but as evils less than those which they reme- 
dy, namely, the extensive diffusion of the materials of putrefac- 
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over a surface from which they cannot be © 
and @ corresponding contamination of the air 
Mach issaid, in the work before us, of the danger ofo 

the more limited sources of Malaria, and this 
a serious examination. The play of chemical aff 
while the process of vegetable decomposition is gomg 
derevery variety of circumstances, determine the pro 
same result, There are facts enough collectedto prove t - 
tion of the same efluyia from the confined air of a moist Nar, in 
the dirty hold of an ill-ventilated ship, and from mas 
tables or fruit heaped together in the market and : 
Nay, we are led by a reasonable analogy to infer that similar 
Processes are productive of the same results in the 
ter contained in a cask at sea, in the well-manured 
supply our tables with esculents, beneath the trim 
the green, smooth shaven lawn,” within the very p 
our ornamental gardens, from the fallen leaves and faded | . || 
of their once beautiful inhabitants, and in the vases of 
which decorate our apartments. “If,” argues Dr, 
“the produce of a hundred square feet, or acres, or 
er number of parts ean under a dilution of one 















of that space be capable, before dil 
effects, or a single blade of grass, acting on wate ite be the 
cause) may be as efficacious as an acre, supposing, of 
that it ually applied to that part of the body which be 
fer from its action.” 

We have already accused our author of exaggeration, and we 
think the above a striking example of it, Now, we = 
preinises at once, and of course reject his conclusions. 
not believe that the noxious effluvia can or do retain 
vity and energy when diluted as he has stated. All am: 
against such a supposition. A drop of strong prussie —— 
an atom rather—the smallest fraction of a rea is instantly de- 
structive to life when applied to the tongue or to the eye 
animal. But we use, with perfect impunity, the bay leaf, 
oil of bitter almonds, and a great variety of other arti 
which it exists in a state of solution or diffusion. When most 
intensely concentrated, add to it a sufficient quantity of water, 
and you make it absolutely inert. — 

Dr. M. infers the retention of its energy by Malaria, notwith- 
standing the infinite dilution which he indicates, from the fet, 
that it will produce its deleterious effects, when wafted by winds, 
to agreat distance from its sources. Allowing, as we have no 
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affin- 
ity for moisture, and connects itself closely with mist, fog, vapour, 
or damp air. Thus combined, it will be carried by a moderate 
breeze a considerable number of miles, but such transportation 
does not necessarily imply dilution. We contend that it is ear- 
ried on in its concentrated state, It must be observed that it 
does not diffuse itself in a calm state of the 

as numerous writers affirm, it passes in narrow currents, the 
limits of which, on each side, are accurately defined—that 

ing or oblique currents of dry air, dissolving the atm i 
moisture, put an end to its progress and effects—and, , a 
fact most in point, and directly to our present purpose, that 
storms, instead of spreading on all sides, in every ae 
diseases produced by it, disperse it entirely, and by diluting 
abundantly, destroy, for a time, ita eapacity to do injury. ell 
may our author express his surprise at his own conclusion, “that 
after such a course, when it must have been diluted to Pedr aoe 
so incomprehensible, that we can only wonder how it ex- 
ist at allas a distinct substance or a chemical compound, it should 
still be capable of producing its peculiar diseases with an acti- 
vity as great or offen greater than it did at the very point of its 
birth-place.” In reality,” he goes on to say, “this implies an 
activity on the part of Malaria, or what is the samething, a power 
possessed by minute quantities of this poison to which that of all 
the contagions with which we are acquainted, bears not the most 
remote comparison, since it is notorious that the distance of but 
a few feet from the most active sources of these poisons, of the 
contagion of plague and typhos for example, is sufficient to ren- 
der them innoxious, even when the presence of a crowd ofliving 
bodies, in the act of producing them, assures us that the quan= 
tity generated must be considerable, and when we haye also 
reason to believe from the facility with which they unite to solid 
bodies, 60 as to retain their properties, even for years, that they 
are uot destroyed in the cases alluded to, but merely diluted into 
inactivity.” 

It would not be difficult to establish the position that the true 
and exclusive medium of conveyance of Malaria, is water in its 
several vaporous forms, cither visible or invisible; these fogs, 
mists and dews being, in technical language, the ‘fomites’’ to 
which the noxious exhalations adhere in a manner analogous to 
the union of the contagions aaa with solid bodies. 
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enacious is this adhesion, soc 
roduce numerous exam from 
the Malaria kept the exact width 
in which it had embodied 


placed, and we can, in no other way, account for 

of ones here but by its dilution. 
author is one of those who maintain ‘“ p 

in the sense of the term, is not necessary to 

tion of Malaria, but that the stage or mode of v ) 


Beition required, for the production of that poison is 






that which generates a fetid gas.” Yet, it ei 
, that the two are almost always, if not invariably, 
er; in faet, if they form, as his expression in 
successive stages of decay, the interval of time betw: 
so warm and moist a climate as ours will never be 
It is a curious question, but one of great difficulty 
is any difference between the results of the d 
different vegetables. Few observations seem to h 
made by physicians upon this point, and it isonly bye 
that we can here learn any thing. It is certainly | 
more attention than it has yet obtained.” 
We have spoken hitherto of Malaria, or the poisol 


mination of atmospheric air, as derived only fromthe : 


decomposition of vegetable matters, but we have n 
hinted that this is not, in all probability, the exclusive 


we heard some strong statements and ingenious speculs 
The however, which have generally, been cor , 

1 eously in damp soils. They may, 
ce exclusively, or, im any peculiar 


degree, these 3 
‘Th thi in, that 
ie aoe foun to this opinion, is, io ove ae 


d local circumstances favour the g 


is felt, however dissimilar may be the pr 
, however much, not ouly species and genera, 
Gulural farnilies may be found to diger. 
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such contamination. We find the miasm existing in a state 
of powerful concentration, and exerting its deadly influences 
wherever marshes and bogs are spread out under a hot sun, but 
we further ascertain its presence by the production of similar 
effects in places where the same combination of circumstances 
is by no means present. It is certain that many of the districts 
of Italy, notoriously subject to the Malaria fevers, as they are 
there termed, donot offer the peculiarities of soil and surface 
which we have been considering as connected with the develope- 
ment of this noxious effluvium. With regard to it Caner 
of Rome, now a mere waste, deserted, exeept by the 
and his flock, it is a territory of volcanic formation, broken into 
gentle undalations, and quite dry, and elevated considerably 
above the level of the sea. On its surface, there is little or no 
water, nor is the vegetation by any means abundant. Yet, this 
is the very throne of the pestilential destroyer, to the influence 
of which is attributable the comparative desolation of the an- 
cient mistress of the world—the queen of nations—the eternal 
city. The Malaria, arising fiom the whole surface of this 
dreary region, annually extends its encroachments through her 
streets and noble squares, and threatens the entire depopulation 
of her seven hills. Within the district, of which Rome may be 
considered the geographical centre, its influence is remarked to 
become, every year, more intense and universal, so as to offer 
sufficient ground for the melancholy anticipation, that the period 
is not far distant when her palaces will be heaps of solitary 
ruins, and her very site a wilderness. : 
Shall we ascribe the production of this vast mass of Malaria 
with all its concentration and malignity, to the same sources 
from whence it is poured forth in the Jungles of India—on the 
borders of the great Northern Lakes, and among the rice-fields of 
Carolina, or shall we not rather be under the necessity of admit- 
ting its possible evolation in full energy and abundant quantity, 
from sources not yet contemplated. It is not only “a popular 
prejudice” in Italy, as our author scornfully terms it, but the 
settled and deliberate opinion of many of their best informed 
and most scientific men, that volcanic soils are especially pro- 
ductive of Malaria—that they are, intrinsically capable of pro- 
ducing it, as some believe, by giving out at a certain stage of 
the decay, and decomposition of the voleanic materials, the prin- 
ciples which go to form this poison; or, as others maintain, that 
the subdued or quiescent fires of the volcanos which burn be- 
neath, generate gases or mephitic airs, capable of producing 
these dire effects. We know that such vapours are thrown out 


aa pees thorerpe otic 
inch Git grows to wre but onthe i 


month of Fie; we found more Malaria f 
Civita Castellana (the ancient Veii) than i 
of Etaly, the Pontine Marshes not excepted. 
situated on a high hill, or rather mountain of 
tion. The surrounding rocks are particularly, pa 
insomuch, that the shepherds have, in many places, 
and extensive exenvations in the hill-sides to ch 
and cattle. In its environs there can be no stagnant 
the very nature of the soil, as well as from the 
irregularity of the face of the country, To e! 
the side farthest from Rome, you pass over a 
crosses a glen or ravine more than a hundred feet 
down ations hollow track a mou 
= ed torrent. Our author, who 
‘ge and room enough” in a water eask for the pr 
Te Malaria, would, by no means, imagine this lo 
empt—yet, even he would not, we think, select 
adapted to the dominion of this poison. Civita 
however, suffers most miserably from it. At the 
were warned of ee ey of remaining there a single 
and urged bs the emphatic declaration that 


be) te oo Hons ” 
isa certain of coincidence between som 
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views of our author, ele of a very respectable ¥ 
rl lately of the British army. ge 

down the doctrine, and has supported it with no little 
fact and argument—* that putrefaction, under any se: 
discoverable form, is not essential to the production 
vous miasmata.” He declares that he saw remittent 
mittent fevers become epidemic in the encampments of 
dall and Oosterhout, in Dutch Brabant, upon level pla 
sand, with a perfectly dry surface, where no vegetation exi 
or could exist, but stunted heath plants, and where the » 
obtained by digging a slight depth below the surface, so far 
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feo the ete pore the 
in the hilly ravines near the pools of water, among ses 
ee ime He instances 
villages upon ‘Tagus Alagon, pure and 
limpid streams, pepo ee a rocky, 
healthy during the autumnal months, that 
who has the means, and even horses and other | 
are removed for fear of fevers. One of these jrileaoe! he de- 
ascribes as the most Lari soe ever saw, ‘the loose, dry 
sand actually obstrueti and windows of the 
a a perma cts as beet he draws the 

jusion, not je presence 
is nor povcrhn femrtals pe rs rh 
marsh poison, as it has been ealled—this 
nate from vegeta regctebtoanrenere ts in this latter deduction, ven~ 
turing to contradict clearest and most uniform decisions of 


experience and observation, He maintains farther, that only 
one con known to be indispensable to the production of 


Malaria, and is “the paucity of water where it had pre- 
viously abounded.’ 

An opinion has been held by certain philosophers, and among 
others by the venerable President Dwight of Yale College, that 
the diseases commonly imputed to stagnant waters and marsh 
miasmata, are produced by animalcular putrefaetion.’ All 
waters in which vegetables or of v les are infused, 
on becoming corrupt or putrid, are fe to contain infinite 
numbers of Saale Dr. Dwight, on examining the 
cle or seum which floats on the surface of such water the 
microscope, perceived it to “ exhibit, after a few days, animmense 
number of living beings. On examining the same seum some- 
time afterwards, not the lenst appearance of life was visible. In 
a short time it was again replenished with living beings, and this 
alternate process went on until the water became so fetid as to 
forbid a further examination.” The conclusion which he drew 
from was, that the first race of animalcula having laid their 
eggs, died, and were suceeeded by a second, and a third, and so 

‘The fetor which arose from es npn of these ephe= 
meral creatures, he deseribes as something peculiar. “ Although 
it was perceptible at a small distance only, and, perhaps, less 
loathsome than the smell ofa corrupted carcass, it was far more 
suffocating.” ‘ When the effluvia” (we use the words of Dr. D.) 
“were received into the lungs, it seemed as if nature gave way, 
and was preparing to sink under it. A pungency, entirely pe- 
culiar, accompanied the smell, and appeared to lessen the vis 
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. aN had collected among the sand drifts of Sulli e's 
if not drained off soon, became exceedingly offensive. 
some smell was sooner noticed, and more perce 

tide had mingled, with these fresh pools, a portion of 
Now, we are at a loss to account for the of 
pure water standing in a basin of clean sand, otherwise t! 


the animalcular putrefaction which takes place in it; 
curs more ar and vation when salt or fein 
present, may be o' tot ‘eater number or larger 
7 2 aadlerdtrn pred fuid contains, and whieh 
from the change, which, by admixture, is made in thei 
element, as the hole mise; ultimately, perish from e 
We must not smile at the pathological importance thu 
_ to these invisible tribes; their infinite multitudes con 
abundantly, for the almost inconceivable minuteness of 
dividual belonging to them. 
‘Tt will be perceived that we are more than half disp 
withstanding the authority of Dr. MacCulloueh, 
and of Valentin, to concur in the commonly received 
the necessary connexion of a disagreeable odour with 
sence of miasmata. We rather believe that putrefac 
ther of animal or vegetable materials—the deco’ 
matter—is a regular concomitant of their 
ment, if not absolutely one of the means of developing 
and, that although all bad odours are not prejudicial to 
yet, that all febrific exhalations possess a bad odour. Wes 
not except even the instances in which we suppose the Malaria 
to escape from volcanos or voleanic soils. ‘The substances” 


thrown out from these magnificent furnaces, are, in 
grees, altered and disintegrated by fire, but they were origi 
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composed of mingled and complicated masses, comprising, in all 
probubility, both animal and vegetable matters. 

That the peculiarly sickly and disagreeable smells, emitted 
wherever stagnant waters are found, in any notable quantity, 
and from which, indeed, we instinctively shrink, may sometimes 
be inhaled, and applied to the surfaces of our bodies with impu- 
nity, we do not deny. The noxious principle may not be pre- 
sent in sufficient amount, or in such a state of concentration as 
to derange the healthy functions, even when it affects the senses, 
and the want of predisposition, or the cautious wariness excited 
by these very odours, may procure our escape from the impend- 
ing evil. 

We further believe the same writers, De Lisle in the first 
place, and our author, perhaps, influenced by him although 
he does not notice his opinion here, to be grossly in error in as- 
serting ‘that the most offensive quarters of a city are some- 
times the most healthy.” They never can be so; the same 
causes which promote the sweetness and purity of the air, viz. 
cleanliness and ventilation, are, at the same time, and of neces- 
sity, equally conducive to its respirability and salubrity ; while 
the opposite conditions of stagnation and filthiness first nauseate 
and disgust, and afterwards debilitate and destroy us. But this 
isa matter of too much importance to be lightly passed over.— 
‘We presume that neither Dr. MacCullouch nor any other pathol- 
ogist would impugn the correctness of the rule, universally ad- 
mitted by the police of cities all over the world, as well as by 
the medical profession, that wherever great numbers of men are 
collected together, the air which surrounds them becomes ex- 
cessively impure and deleterious, if not frequently, nay, rapidly 
and constantly changed by free ventilation, and that this result 
may be hastened and rendered more certain and intense by neg- 
lect of cleanliness, and by the accumulation of offals of what- 
ever kind. We see the extreme influence of these circumstances 
in the affecting incidents of the Black Hule at Calcutta—at the 
long remembered Black Assizes of Oxfurd—in the crowded 
hospitals of London, Paris, and other overgrown cities, and in- 
deed in all the jails, hospitals, and prison-ships over the world. 
But, perhaps, our author would doubt whether this deteriora- 
tion of the air, is similar or identical with that which constitutes 
the subject of his Essay; whether, in short, “the chemical com- 
pound” is thus evolved, which he would regard as febrific mala- 
ria. Let us examine this point. ‘i . 

It has been agreed on by the faculty, from time immemorial, 
that such confined places as we have just indicated, are the ap- 








jarity or identity of the effects occasioned 
to our author himself for a fi 


ns feudal times, patra as we do, that 

enteries were the causes of all this loss of life. 
indeed, often or generally attribute this to want of pre 
water, and so forth, and as constantly haye considered th 
vers as the contagious typhus, or the fever produced by 
human effluvia. This error, which I can never om 
when opportunity offers, that of mistaking remittent = 
an error, so universal, that we trace it through ¢ 
work, and so common, even to this hour, as to be committed 
day by nine tenths of practitioners, or more,” &c. One 
surely wonder, that effects sa very similar, should be at 
to like causes. : 

We protest, most seriously, against his doctrine, 
ferences. The crowded and ill-ventilated parts of 
invariably, the most sickly. London was a city of | 
until its streets were widened by fire, and free ventilati 
mitted. We know that those sections of our own city, | 
other cities of our country, which are most densely inhi 
most imperfectly cleansed and ventilated, and ane 
to the influence of the sources of screamer alread; 
established, are the most imsalubrious. Poa eis j 
eular localities which may seem to be whence we wa d not 
deny, but we are to neko good shacesettion, Baa 
rough knowledge of the local circumstances will not fail 
plain away the apparent objection. 

Tn order to prove the protecting virtue of filth and 
of air, and of density of population, much proof is necessar 
nature which has not been offered. ‘The example upon w 
Dr. MacCullouch insists most, is, that of the Judaicum or J 
er ee a eee a partion ot thet city inyhici these 
people are condensed together, and confined closely within very 
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‘The population of sueh spots a mortality with 
ns—or 


nothing is said specially on this subject, The truth is, they are 
go much neglected, that little or nothing can be ascertained eon- 
cerning their diseases and deaths. — rd 
If they die in fess proportion than in other sections of the ¢i- 
ties in which they reside, then filth, and crowding, and stag- 
nation produce no counterbalancing evil; but deserve to 
gene as positively friendly to human health and life— 
uction manifestly absurd and inadmissible. If, on the 
hand, they die in equal or greater ion than. 
townsimen, then it behoves Dr. MaeCulloch, and 
agree with him, to shew that it is not by the effects of 
that they thus perish. What are those effects? They have 
been spoken of as regular and obvious, but this phrase must be 
understood with some allowance. Dr. Hloch himself 
admits a very considerable range here, and we shall quote his 
list—" fever, continuous or remitting, of an endless diversity of 
character, intermitting fever, almost equally various in its ap- 
pearances ; dysentery, colera, diarrhea, apoplexy, palsy, visee- 
ral obstructions and dropsy.”” And to this fearful host, “ many 
authors are inclined to add the mesenteric affection, worms, 
ulcers of the legs, and even elephantiasis, her with rickets, 
strofula, phthisis, seurvy and chlorosis. e pellagra of the 
Italian Alps, and even goitre and cretinage are mentioned here 
with hernia and varix,” and the mortal catalogue concluded 
with “angina, catarrh reaching to peripneumony, asthma, dys- 
pepsia of an inveterate character, axdema of the lungs.” 
Concluded did we say !—far from it, for the author goes on im- 
mediately, ‘to propose a large addition in the disorders which 
he has ranked under the term neuralgia,” which, indeed, he 
has made to comprise almost all the remaining “ills that flesh 
is heir to”"—* such as sciatica, tooth-ache, head-ache, other 
painful or nervous affections’"—a very sweeping phrase by the 
bye—* and, finally, fatuity, and even mania.” Now, if the for- 
tunate inhabitants of the Judaicum, “into which a Malarin can- 
not enter,” (vol. i. p. 205) do not die of the above fatal distem- 
rs, of what diseases do they die? For they are surely mortal. 
Fat us hear, then, no more of the protective influence of density 
of population, which every enlightened physician, philosopher, 
VOL. I.—Nno. 3. 22 
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systems to which tl are to be applied, - 
» hot countries we have the plague, (if this be 
“sia ean a ilious remittents a 


iy aide essentially in the di 
of the noxious agent, but tends also to effect in the 
a predi ion to the morbid influence exerted by thi 
Heat stimulates, and by its long continuance relaxes: 


face, and brings ona state of debility, languor and p 
whieh palivfencart the invasion of any, rag Ao : 
‘Togive efficacy to the force of heat inthe p 


of conveying or concentrating the various agents of destrue 
diffused in the air around us. But the fogs of northern 
elevated regions, and of winter, are not injurious, unless i | the 
cues Seer lowering the temperature of the body, 
which we can easily and effectually protect ourselves. It 

then of themselves, but by means of the poisonous oe 
exist in intimate union with the vapour, perhaps, in a 

actual chemical solution, that they give rise to the consequences: 
attributed to them. Situations particularly liable to immersion: 
in fogs are, in a corresponding degree, subject to Malaria dis- 
eases. The immediate banks of our water-courses, aud 
lower portions of our sea-port towns, immediately adjoining th 
wharves and docks, may be taken as examples. The ti f 
day at which fogs and fies rise into the atmosphere, and eon- 
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‘The action of the electric fluid upon these zrial D 
from being well understood. An opinion has been ver: 
ent, from time immemorial, that its agency is highly sa 
, whether by any effect upon the miasmata, specific or cher 
, or by a beneficial influence exerted directly upon the 
constitution. It is by no means improbable, that e i 
act in both these modes; but our notions concerning its 
or remedial power, must be confessed to be as yet entire! 
tural. It must not be forgotten, however, that thunder 
esteemed so salutary, are attended with great 
of the air, a violent tumult of the elements. If good result, 
it undoubtedly does, from these concussions of jena 
must not attribute it exclusively to the beneficial pla: the 
forked lightnings. Strong winds disperse the foul mpphitioess 
halations, and driving them forward with infinite force and ra- 
fia ena them through space, and thus counteract ina 
ical way their malignant activity, by destroying the con 
centration upon which depends, as we have before had occasion — 
to observe, their virulence and effect. Calms, by allowing and 
favouring this concentration, give to all erial poisonsan indefinite 
augmentation of intensity, as has been noticed from the 
of Athens down to the present time. Hence, we find the suf 
ferers in cities devoted to any form of pestilence, endeavouring 
with all the energy of despair, to set in motion currents of 








en obtained by the accurate experimenters 
f n, were this the true 
‘is now, we believe, universally adit that u 

‘ous marsh or jungle, i is composed 
erable paredale mingled in th iy ‘the 
jem with that a is to be foun 
pare at last Base aeiven to the conelusion, that | ree 
os of Malaria, a certain subtle something is 
ee eelnixcestve pes ao of our senses, 
any of our re-agents, whose ee 
ao reer pli its influence upon the ¢ 
disposed to look upon it rather! as a 
than a simple substance. He thinks that the Malaria 
ferent places, may not be exactly or chemically iden 
he cannot conceive how mere differences of quantity | 
80 constant or produce such uniform effects” in the 
observed between the diseases of various climates and | 
‘We sce no » difficulty, however, in attributing all these d 
to the various conditions of mankind, built up spores 
habits as to diet, drinks, clothing, labour, &e. 
not accounted for by climate or intensity of cnuse. 

The atoms of Malaria would rather seem to resem 
ture, as they do in minuteness, the odoriferous partitveal 
Wesierot coe, bodies, Soe eh of the air or es 

contagious virus diffused in the air around tho 
Ls wspaar oa diseases, possess also many points of resemblan 
view it as highly probable, that we shall hereafter a 
the means of ascertaining the presence of these peculiar 
stances, when we shall have arrived at a better and mor 
tinet knowledge of the properties which they 
minuteness we do not think an insurmountal 
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though it presents very great difficulty in the way of such 
investigations. 

It is not a little interesting to the political economist as well 
‘as to the mere physician, to observe the effects produced upon 
the human constitution by this poison. We shall do no more 
here than allude to the immense catalogue of diseases occasioned 
by it, and the very great mortality. The evils which it ig 
capable of inflicting, are well exemplified in the history of the 
Walcheren expedition, which failed entirely from this cause. 
Jackson, who served in the British army as a surgeon, during 
the war of the revolution, tells us, that of the portion of their 
army which encamped in July, 1780, on the, banks of the Pee 
Dee, ‘more than two thirds of the men were taken ill before 
the expiration of three weeks, and scarcely one of the officers 
had esenped.”” The heart indeed sickens when we contemplate 
the desolation spread by this destroyer, over many of the fincst 
and most fertile portions of the globe. 

The most important inquiry, however, relative to this part of 
the subject, is the question as to the influence of Malaria un the 
average duration of human life, in countries liable to its do- 
minion. Our author has here collected a number of striking 
statements which, if authentic and correctly given, are truly 
melancholy. Assuming, as we suppose with sufficient fair- 
ness, the average duration or mean term of life in England, 
‘and in other countries of Europe not subject to the plague of 
Malaria,” as at least forty-five, he gives from Dr. Price, a com- 
putation referring to some district not distinctly indicated, which 
makes it there not more than twenty-five. Condorcet, in other 
and worse situations, places it as low as eighteen. In Bresse, 
in the Lyonnais, it has been calculated as varying from twenty 
to twenty-two. We have for sume years past, been endeavouring 
to collect data upon which to found a similar calculation of the 
average duration of life, in the lower country of these Southern 
Atlantic States, comprising Georgia, the Carolinas and Virginia. 
We are satisfied that it may be fairly stated at between thirty- 
five and forty, certainly not lower. The writers quoted by Dr. 
MacCulloch, it is evident then, have done us gross injustice in 
rating the extreme term of individual life in Georgia and Virginia, 
as not exceeding forty. We rank among our familiar acquain- 
tance, native residents of this low marshy country, and not a 
few in number, between 60 and 90 years of age, both male and 
female, who enjoy still all the blessings and privileges of a green 
old age. We further know many individuals, who, born in un- 
favourable spots, ‘marshy situations,” have spent the whole of 
their lives in their native fens, expecting and enduring every 
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as if from the effects of time, and it did not appe 
could survive many months. Yet it is not a liule” 


this man “had never been confined with sickness,” 
deference and respect for one of the patriarchs of a 
which we reverence, we must rere to pronounce t 


oan feo rag en 


‘on the approach of an hostile army. iia ee 
Spots or sections of limited extent in this lower: 
| such we presume might be selected in England or 
Jand—in which the mean term of life of the inhabitants, wi 
gepehiyi be very low if they remained stationary 
the year. But a retreat of a few miles to the sea-coast, ¢ 
nearest pineridge, removes them from the evil with so mi 
ness and convenience, that few can be found willing to make so 
useless an experiment, How very unlikely hat a a treats 
grow up in so fatal a position. 

In our own city, and on many of the islands which Phe 
sea-coast, we would hardly be content to compute the bers 
duration of life as, in any notable degree, less than that of 
European ancestry—that is from 35 to 45 years.* _— we 
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* With reference to this question of the duration of life, our Hadeopiae yi 2 
divided into four classes—Native Whites, Forvigners Native Ne; 
As to the extreme term of the first class it extends, Se ald ted rin 
OS eo 
it here more than a contury; she not 
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ar cing had reached the is 
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range of country above indicated, the mean 

term of life of females, is something beyond that of males, 

aaeetey hepa heen i dnd edad pp mbes 
age, a3 any re a eae cuter 

em have dilded thet thes between town und county We aight radii sd 


to the numbers above given, but these shall suffice. 

Of the second clans, the mime remark as to the extreme term of life, 
good. Within the circle of our own immediate connexions, there have 
Of about 80 years of age; there are still living others who spproach or have 
that age, We believe that the probabilities of life are 
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ho bavi ‘igrated here before his doll has survived 
b sation ox Deraetie 4 and cnvios Kaha sone weapons eee 
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particularly: to 
lives as long as those of Captain Riley's Arabs. Speaking orion 
doubt, tliat we meet frequently wilt-afrtesne, whose years, if y told, 
ainount to more than a hyena my 
Native Ne we do not k likely to attain so great er 
tors bad all the advantages of the European emigrant, without 
laria disease. The extreme fife of the * country .” is not greater het | 
er oe a ee of tain eters oom to be also 
suune—tl ing in sufficient number from ater 
cold and its Hey Nee ne the advantage erined from thease sus 
ceptibility to minsmatio affeetions. a 
‘e subjoin a table of the deaths in the City of Charleston, above the age of 40, ~ 
for the last eight years:— 








‘Phe whole number of deaths in the above period of 
‘The number of deaths above 40, being nearl, 


it years, is ot down as 6963 
iy oneiid-ol tea 
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lice th greater waciber of widow net with ipa WOar 
Such will always, indeed, be the fiet in peg =k 
greater risks to be encountered, difficulties to be. prromainad 
exposure to be gone through in the prosecution of a : 
Sepetionsy and especially those of agriculture, than i 
communities, where arrangements of comfort and c¢ 
eever epi basconig ual cvviowy aro > proper 
ue anxiety are in proportion 
Tr isnot to be Re pecttad that we should acknow! 
there is any degeneracy evident, either in our parce’ eee 
lectual constitution, compared with these of our a 
kindred. As to the first, we possess still—to use 4 fr 
Milton, slightly altered—the capacity to effect all ‘ 
noble and manly exertion; with respect tothe pi 
that we are not unworthy to be the descendants of the e 
trymen of Shakspeare, Newton, Cromwell, Sydney, 
Burke and Byron. It may be urged, that there has not 
been sufficient time to give the experiment of transplant 
tothis Malaria climate, a full trial. We must be content te 
wait the remote issue, but we have no fears for the result. 
Another important point to be determined, is the influence of 
Malaria upon the ferti ity of our species. It would, at first view, 
reasonable to anticipate an indirect diminution of the 
‘aumber of births in a country subject to Malaria, on account of 
the individual sufferi from attacks of disease, yet we are 
persuaded that this effect is scarcely, if at all noticeuble, but 
rather apt to be merged in other circumstances, of 
the most prominent are the the abundance of food and its 
goatee: In some of the villages beyond Rome, on the road _ 
laples, we may instance Fondi and Itri, in the midst 
region, where the delay of a single night in the warm 
is at the utmost risk of a stranger’s life, every traveller 
the crowds of children that throng the streets, so as to be 
avoided with much difficulty, by the most skilful postilion. The 
state of things is similar in our own lower country, In one of the 
very worst spots of it, we lately met with two women, neither of 
whom had reached their 27th year, one the mother of ei 
her companion of seven children. A man present, @ 
in the same miasmatic location, had a family of eight also. We 
would rate the average fertility of marriages in the lower 
country, at about seven. 
Ip is satisfactory also, to hear the opinion generally expressed, 
that a larger proportion of these children arrive at mi 
than formerly ; perhaps, from its becoming more and more eus- 
tomary to remove in summer toa /pine-land residence. 
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It has been much disputed whether Malaria, in 
effets upon the body, acts primarily cenchlacthed 
or the stomach. Qur author is in favour of the position | 
the lungs offer it the most ready inlet. The merited 
of & distinguished Pvesocecr-sevennelsaun Mane! Colegak 
has, in this country, given currency to the doctrine, that rial 
poisons act chiefly, if not exclusively, upon the internal surface 
of the stomach, being mingled with the saliva and swallowed. 
We would, by no means, deny the possibility of the admission 
of Malaria into the system by each of these modes; yet, we 
sir the eenpere euicnd praca Spi eae a 
is, for the most part, by this del s 
We find the state of the most favourable to the excitement 
of miasmatic sonny wie all unhealthy countries, you are cau- 
tioned against Seeing le exposed to the noxious e 
The postilion, as he drives you with dizzy rapidit: peg 
Pontine Marshes, shouts to you to rouse jonaslliaba 
every one urges uw) the absolute necessit, of. vigilance 
during your rear ide shoot the Campagna “ while vee 
vellers have felt that this vitiated atmosphere is full of drowsy, 
soporific dispositions, and that the most vehement resolution can 
scarcely resist the temptation to indulge in slumber. Universal 
experience has proved the danger of in such situations; 
but, in the state of sleep, little or no saliva 1s swallowed, while 
the skin, and probably the lungs also, are engaged with no 
decrease of aetivity in their functions of transpiration and ab- 
sorption. The principal argument, however, in favour of the 
cutaneous admission of Malaria, is drawn from thé exemption 
enjoyed by the lower races of man, and by the inferior animals, 
from diseases originating in this souree. We state the rule 
broadly—it must be acknowledged that there are certain excep- 
tions, but these we shall readily explain. 

In no respect is the difference between the white or Caucasian 
man and the inferior races—especially the negro—more promi- 
nent and striking than in the degrees of their susceptibility to 
the action of these febrificmiasmata. In this point, the African 
constitution approaches nearer that of the lower animals than 
ofthe white man. He delights in the hot and steaming plains 
of Africa, and exults in full health and vigour, amongst swamps 
and cane brakes, whose lightest breath is destruction to the Eu- 
ropean. Without his aid, our rice fields must, forever, remain 
uneultivated, and the whole of our fertile low country become 
again a desert. Thus also, it is only by the exacted civil and 
Faison services of the natives of tawney Hindostan, that the 

lives, moves and has his being,” in that unfriendly 
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climate, from the short contest with hil hee 
retires pale, sallow and languid, with worn-out’ 
constitution. gs 
Dr. sprite is sa to rank among the di “ 
duced ia, the epizoot petieiy tie.” iln ’ 
eaialip statins denizens of the fields and of the air, and 
even those, which, from time to time, destroy, as has been no- 
ticed, vast numbers of fish. ~~ is, ener co 
of opinion, a conjecture wit proof, is ly met | 
Sobere decal: Amidst the rank grass PA ee 
couches, and her forests resound with the roar of her beasts of 
» ‘The jungles of India furnish the elephant and | 
her thick foliage shelters innumerable tribes 
0 pr In the swamps and bays of America, the 
the wild cat seek their food, and the deer hides 
from the red Indian and the hunter. Animal as wellas 
ble life, luxuriates in heat and moisture; myriads of reptiles 
crawl abroad in the mud of each slimy pool, and countless in- 
sects sport in every sunbeam that glances from its surface. To 
man—to the white man alone, is this prolific combination deadly. 
Tt is true, that such of our negroes as were born and have 
resided constantly in very healthy situations, and who have been 
fed and clothed and housed delicately, will become, in a certain 
limited degree, susceptible of miasmaticimpressions. also 
true, that animals, long domesticated, und carefully sheltered 
and tended, take on a like susceptibility, though in a de 
gree far less still) We have never met here with « parallel to 
the author’s account of a canine case of regular tertian inter- 
mittent, but will not dispute the correctness of the story. We 
only declare that neither our negroes, nor our flocks et) herds, 
are liable to Malaria diseases, unless in the very slightest mea- 
sure, and in the circumstances pointed out above. Now, the 
structure and functions of the lungs and stomach do not, inthese, 
differ notably from those of the white man; we cannot account 
for the remarkable difference in susceptibi otherwise than 
>i Eeparaee to ae yentarksbls difference in the structure of 
skin, which would, therefore, seem to be the organ princi- 
pally acted on by Malaria. 

If our author should press us with the apocryphal statements 
concerning the protection afforded by breathing through a sill 
handkerchief, or a folded mantle; or the advocates of the gas- 
tric pathology urge upon us the proverbial advantage of stimu- 
lating the stomach with ardent spirits, wine or food, chemiog 
tobacco or eee me reply that there is equally weighty 
dence to establish the preventive influence of oil applied over the 
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Tapcotsneds -Aibonght cs las teeny socartedgedas 
un; ry , as irly e 
Sreabas fepreri¢ constitution or intimate nature of Mal- 
aria; yet, we have ascertained certain of its qualities with suf- 
ficient distinctness, to have deduced many useful, practical regu- 
lations concerning it. It is now generally assumed that Malaria’ 
is so weighty as not to rise above a given height in the atiios- 
phere; nay, some have gene so far as to assign this limit witha 
singular exactness of measurement. ~ 
ut the very authorities by whom these statements are offered 
present us, at the same time, with so many and such forcible ex- 
ceptions to their correctness, that we are entitled to withhold 
De Lith weer we opmail dogrecy of ahiity of diflereot 
isle, in tracing the special iabilit i 
towns and villages in the eet boctkood of the Pontine Marshes, 
after drawing the inference “that the limit to which these mi- 
asmata are confined, is somewhere between two hundred and 
eight and three hundred and six yards above the level of the 
laces from which the poison issues"—goes on to admit “that 
has reason to believe that it cannot be fixed in an absolute 
manner, and that it varies from year to year according to the 
heat, the wind that blows, and also the intensity and duration of 
both ;” giving, as an example of this irregularity, Velletri, which 
is higher than Sezza, the latter being healthy, the former sub- 
ject to Malaria diseases, 
We have before remarked, that we consider the doctrine of 
the close affinity, exhibited by Malaria, for moisture in its va- 
rious forms, to be perfectly established. We look upon this 
affinity as absolute, essential and exclusive in its influence, in- 
somuch, that Malaria in an entirely dry state, altogether an- 
combined with moisture, would be totally inert and innoxious. 
Now, as far as moisture may be carried up into the thinner re- 
gions of the atmosphere, in any notable degree of density, so far 
may Malaria also rise upward, retaining its noxious powers; 
but, after a certain extent of dilution, or diffusion, or dispersion 
of the vapour, with which it has been combined, it loses that 
concentration necessary, as we formerly maintained to the es- 
tablishment of its poisonous operation. ? 
This, then, is the true advantage of elevation ; not that the 





miasma cannot reach a lofty pomt, but it of necessity 
becomes less and less concentrated while | ings and that the 
chances of its dispersion are infinitely multiplied. 


Much has been said as to the liability of its progress to be 
impeded by a great variety of obstacles. The interposition of 
a forest, a mountain, and a high wall, a tent cloth, nay, of a 
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Tadioon satay La etd ten open 
bas been su competent to preserve us niciou 
effects of air, charged with this efluvium. 'Two explanations 

have been offered to account for these alleged facts. The first 
renews upon the peculiar coarseness of the mi: 

AP which is supposed to be so great us to prohi a 
through many apertures, which admit atoms ; 
asatentel a cloak, a mantle, &e. The second maintains 
eae 

exhulations and skin collected, 
the Malaria which neonates er ibil the gauze pavilion, the 
elonk, and the silk handkerchief. Sis tal 
We are not satisfied either with the assertions made concern- 
ing these modes of protection, or with the explanations above 
We would refer again to the doctrine so often dwelt 
upon of the necessity of a combination of moisture with Malaria 
to enable it to act. A wall presents a mechanical obstacle toa 
current of air, impregnated with Malaria, which, if it carries a 
dense fog, will not easily raise it over a wall of considerable 
height, without much dispersion, and of course much diminution 
of intensity. Dense, moist air will not pass through a sufli- 
ciently thick canvass or tent cloth, which will hence afford a 
eertain degtee of protection. The sides of a lofty mountain, 
the foliage of a forest attract and condense the moisture, which, 
mingled with the air, gives wings and intensity to pestiferous 
efflavia. We do not believe in the efficacy of a gauze pavilion, 
which is by no means close enough to offer an peat Ny to the 
entrance of any form of moisture; nor of the silk handkerchief 
held tothe mouth, a measure, the suggestion of which, a late 
writer conceives to promise as much general utility, and to me- 
rit as much honour a3 Davy’s discovery of the safety lamp 
simply, because we do not consider the mouth. and interior sur- 
faces to be the only inlet of this poison, which is as capable of 
exerting its deleterious influence upon the skin as elsewhere— 
Fires kept burning in an apartment, have atendeney to ythe 
air, within that apartment, warm and dry—that is, by 

its temperature, it increases its power of dissolving moistare ; 
is clear that a current of cooler and moist air being admitted into 
such a chamber, will, by the immediate solution of the moisture 
which it contains, precipitate the Malaria now left ——— 
by its former ally, in an inert, dry form; or if the affinity be too 
tenacious to be thus destroyed, its concentration must be Inevi- 
+ ene el prin pci It is thus we aecount for 
the unity of the charcoal burner of De Lisle, and of others 





ae tell ieoetpsead, haustible de dane 
r soil is com, to an inexhaustible t 
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tion. Nor should we be discouraged by the apparent “ane 
of the undertaking. By means, such as these, mai ‘por- 
tions of country have been reclaimed and eee id have 
been found, richly, to repay the labour expended on them. __ 
Houses, in a Malaria country, should be situated on such ele 
vations as may present themselves, somewhat raised from { 
, on western side of a water-course or n 
be one in the neighbourhood. Until the draining of 
swamp is effectually accomplished, the exuberant u i 
and small bushes which line its banks should be left undi 
A considerable body of trees, completely cleared of underbrush, 
should surround the house at a little distance from it. Pines 
should be Jeft standing, or a situation near them chosen—if th 
are not at hand, we think there is some reason to believe 
hickory to be next in value, as a protective from, or 0 
of, Malaria. During the summer and autumn, fires 
lighted at evening, and kept burning, until an hour after sunrise 
in the morning, especially if the weather be close and damp, or 
if fogs rise from the ground, or approach the house from any 
warter: ; 
q It is to the several circumstances, formerly noted, which fi it 
the sphere of action of Malaria, its necessary combination will 
aqueous vapours; its consequent weight which prevents it from. 
rising in a state of concentration to any great height, and ob+ ~ 
structs its passage to a distance, unless when wafted by winds, 
which, at the same time, dilute and disperse it, and the attrac- 
tion and affinities which cause it to adhere to trees, and occasion 
it to be more or less acted on by the emanations from them, it is 
to these circumstances that we must attribute the salubrity of our 
pine-land settlements, their comparative—nay, with regard te 
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some of them, we might venture to say absolute exemption 
fron the dominion of Malaria, and the happy protection which 
they afford from miasmatic diseases. Situated as they are in 
the very heart of our low country, surrounded by and in the 
midst of fields and morasses, their existence is of the utmost 
importance to the agricultural part of our population. Shaded 
by the lofty pine, fixed on a soil, light, arid and absorbent, and 
unincumbered by low thick masses of underwood, we have here 
the favourable conditions of dryness, a certain degree of ele- 
vation—these tracts being well entitled to théir common appel- 
lation of ‘‘ ridges” —sufficient ventilation—free admission being 
given to the sun and to breezes from whatever direction—the 
presence ‘of trees, and these of a genus whose terebinthinate 
exhalations are almost universally believed to distribute some 
principles of a balmy and salutary nature. 

To preserve these advantages, however, in their full value, 
eome attention would seem to be necessary. The most perfect 
cleanliness of yards and offices must be observed; nothing 
should be planted near the dwellings, even the delights of the 
flower garden being prohibited, and all offal, of every kind, 
buried at some distance. It has been recommended also, that 
& new position should, every four or five years at farthest, be 
selected for the house, which ought as often to be rebuilt of new 
materials. Certain of our pine-land villages have, however, 
subsisted for a long series of years, and still retain their repu- 
tation as healthy residences. We are not prepared to say 
whether these derive their established character for salubrity, 
from the observance of the regulations pointed out, or from 
some felicitous peculiarity of location, which prohibits the in- 
vasion of noxious effluvia. 

It has been noticed, that the presence of moss (Tillandsia 
‘usneoides ) upon the pine, is an indication of a state of the air at 
the spot, unfavourable to health, and that the gradual encroach- 
ment of this parasitic vegetable upon the trees of a ridge, previ- 
ously healthy, isa fair warning that it is about to lose this gencral, 
though not uniformly characteristic exemption of our sandy bar- 
rens. We shall not find it difficult to explain the fact, allowing its 

- correctness. The moss delights in moisture, and attaches itself 
tothe growth of moist situations. It forms thus a good hygrom- 
eter, and gives proof that the neighbouring low grounds are be- 
coming more abundant, and spreading more widely than form- 
erly. We might hope to avert the threatened evil by timely 
and perfect draining, and it is to be lamented, that such ate 
tempts have not been more frequently and energetically made, 
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rather a political than a I question ; 

es a usta of activity Jah pears! d 
one of sloth and poverty retiring before bap it 
means of acting with an accelerating effect- is 
a brief expression of our views. There are abundant all 
made in the older writers, which prove that Rome and | 

country were always specially liable to pesti 
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The subject is particularly interesting to us from a certain 
analogy presented in the history of the lower division of our own 
section of country. Throughout the summer and autumn, our 
flourishing plantations and ripening fields must be abandoned 
to the care of slaves and hirelings, and our planters confined 
closely to the sea-coast, or imprisoned in the settlements among 
the pine-lands; and although our rich low grounds and woody 
swamps must always have been the local habitation of every 
miasmutic affection, yet there is a gencral belief prevalent, that 
this evil has for some time past been increasing. During the 
reign of frost, the inhabitants of the low country think them- 
selves safe from the ravages of miasmatic pestilence. Released 
from their summer residences in the month of November, they 
may remain among their fields until the return of spring, whose 
balmy zephyrs waft to us on their soft warm wings the elements 
of destruction. It is too certain that the necessity for this 
enforced absence urges somewhat earlier than in former years. 
The trim avenues, and well-built mansions, scattered over 
the face of these fertile districts by the successive generations 
of our predecessors, may be seen, in numerous instances, fast 
hastening to decay—the period of safe residence in them being, 
as it is alleged, sensibly diminished and still diminishing. 

It is not easy to give a satisfactory explanation of a statement 
so melancholy, yet we will notice some circumstances which 
seem to us to claim attention as affording a hint which may 
lead to a solution of these difficulties. We have spoken of the 
absolute necessity of the presence of certain degrees of heat to 
produce Malaria; paradoxical as it may appear, it yet derives 
its greatest occasional power from cold. Malaria diseases are 
most rife and most malignant in September and October, when 
the nights are cool and the dews settle upon the earth at even- 
ing, and the fogs rise heavy and dark in the morning; the alter- 


ak frequently of the custom of retiring, to avoid autumnal fogs and fevers, 

ym Rome itelf to the delightful villas amidst the ridges of the Appenines or to 
the sea coast of Baie and Salernum. And with regard to the cultivators of this 
soil, we suspect that as now in similar cases, as even in countries where free labour- 
ersare em d in mines, in crowded manutactures, in the workshops and occu- 
pations in which lead, copper,.arsenic, sulphur and many other poisonous sub- 
stances are freely used, the calculations were made as to the profit or convenience, 
not the healthfulness of the employment. How little the Romans regarded the 
insalubrity of a climate, or permitted it to interfere with their arrangements, an 
incident mentioned by Tacitus, will distinctly shew. ‘The Senate, wishing durin, 
the reign of Tiberius, to remove from Rome the followers of Egyptian an Jewi: 
rites, decreed, ‘ut quatuor millia libertini generis, ea superstitione infecta, quis 
idonea etas, in insulam Sardiniam veherentur, coerce! lic latrociniis, et si ob 
graviteten coeli interissent, vile damnum.”—An. Lib. ii. 85. ‘This will also shew 
that the climate of 8: cannot be now worse than it was reputed to be in the 
days of Tiberius or of a 
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Beas seep eben Oe ae 
Een effluvia er aint mnt 
r agitating , and debilitating 
Pectiteicer cael tai and Janguor which must ime ye 
less notable prostration. We would thus also account for | 
fact, long recorded among pee that attacks of cou 
‘are more likely to occur n than in June, whence 
ofthem have Sesived the habit eo remaining on their plantations 
until the latter month, changes of place being supposed, whether 
or not wedo not pretend to determine, to Lite 
ibility. Warm as is our vernal sun, the nights of 
are en cool and refreshing. The winds during that 
Blow not unfrequently from the eastward, and their chil 
pulse i is imagined to have a tendency to give effect tothe 
which is lurking in the frame of him who has been ped rod 
the contaminated air of his country residence. The difference at 
this season is, of course, not so open or obvious, as that which exe 
ists between midsummer and the late autumnal months, but itis 
not unknown nor has it passed tinobserved. We need | 
remark that the power of Malaria is but feebly developed in 
early spring, when the frost has not ceased to retard the 
cesses of vegetable decay, and to confine to the earth, at the most 
dangerous period—night—the moisture which gives activity to 
the poison. But it is in confirmation of the views stated above, 
that if'in the autumn an early frost occasioned by a premature 
and hasty north wind, with previous rain, has seduced the in- 
habitants of our lower country into the Malaria districts, the 
fevers to which they thus become liable, are particularly severe, 
obstinate and malignant. We believe that such irregular alter- 
nations of temperature, have been more frequent of late, than 
were formerly, both in spring and autumn, 
ut this direct and immediate effect of cold is not all, nor is 
it, perhaps, even the most important of its agencies in the 
matter under consideration. The permanent influence of 
upon the human system cannot be scanty described ; we 
it tonic, constringent, roborant. That of heat is pro y di- 
rectly opposite. Very different then will be the states of the 
constitution which result from exposure to these two ars 
ditions of temperature; very different the pre 
disease built up in the constitutions so modified. One a 
has become familiar with the influences of heat, havii ity 
through a regularly progressive series of effects prod acid 
it, direetly and indirectly, in warm climates, is a ise in pate 
to be assimilated to such climates; he has become 
Jess liable, generally speaking, to their endemic diseases, than 
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ny fess cher sapebemaleegrias cap What other in- 
may hereafter operate to change the character of our 
remaining warm months, it would rege en 
to point out, yet we are sure of having this in our favour, 
wwe enter upon them with all the callousness which the repetition 
of impressions can bestow. 2 
We believe further, that it would not be difficult to make 
good the assertion, that irregularities of temperature have been 
particularly remarkable witbin a few years, not only im the 
southern section of our Union, but over the whole h 
and, perhaps, over all the civilized world, For proof of this, 
we would refer to the steady summer warmth of the winter of 
1827-28, both with us and in the northern and middle states, 
vegetation being scarcely more than checked or retarded, and 
that, we believe, rather by the habits of plants, to follow the revo- 
lutions peas yaar, than by the brevet influence of cold; to the 
extreme co) the preceding winter (1826-27) in these south- 
ern regions; tothe unheard of rise of the thermometer in the 
summer of 1826, to 90° of Farenheit, in London and Paris; to 
a similar extraordinary degree of heat in 1825, in the northern 
parts of our continent, we, ourselves, haying noticed it at 97° 
in June of that year, at the foot of the Green Mountains of 
Vermont; and to the heat of 1824, along our sea-coast, 
and in some interior districts where the thermometer reached 
103 and 104°. We need surely adduce no other evidence than 
this, to prove that some very extensive agencies have been at 
work to influence of late the regular increments and decrements 
of the temperature of seasons ; and such causes would, accord- 
ing to the opinions we have been advocating, be sufficient to ac 
count, in a great part, for the alleged anticipation of the season 
of Malaria fevers with us. Setting aside all this, however, we 
should still be able to explain the apparently increased insa- 
lubrity of portions of our own country. Partial clear naa 
exposing virgin soil; by taking away the shade of trees, a 
thus admitting the heat of the sun; by the mere removal of the 
trees themselves; by laying baré the edges and banks of our 
numerous bays, ponds and swamps, whose margins are naturally 
sheltered by a thick vegetable fringe—this very line of margin 
being, on account of the fluctuating quantity of water present, 
the portion of it most productive of Malaria—partial ditching, 
hy collecting water to stagnate, without conveying it off readily, 
rapidly and entirely ; partial draining, by uncovering in greater 
or less degree, the foul, fermenting beds of the bays, pools and 
swamps above-mentioned ; partial cultivation, by 
tarning up new Jands, and leaving the old to produce rank grass 
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ville, took possession of the country under the name of Louisi- 
ana, and kept it, though with wretched prospect: for 
eightcen or twenty years, when a charter of exclusive privileges 
was obtained by the Mississippi Company projected by the cele- 
brated John Law, and numerous recruits were sent out from 
France, Switzerland and Germany. They first formed a set- 
tlement in the island of Orleans, in the district of Biloxi, (so 
named after an Indian tribe) where they dragged out a comfort- 
less existence. Inthe year 1731, the company sold their interest 
in the colony to the King of France. From this period the 
colony gradually improved, and they found the cultivation of 
commerce with the Indians profitable, in spite of their nume- 
rous and sanguinary contests with them. The population was 
increased by adventurers from Canada and elsewhere, and set- 
tlements were extended up the river. The country was after- 
wards ceded to Spain, who obtained possession in 1769, and 
held it till the treaty of St. Ildefonso, in 1800, by which it was 
aguin restored to France. Its boundaries extended west of the 
river Mississippi, to the Sabine or Red River and the Arkansas; 
and northwardly, to the river Des Moines, including the present 
states of Louisiana and Missouri, with their territories; to the 
north-east, its boundary was unsettled, and to the west, it 
stretched in some places to the Pacific. It was purchnsed from 
France hy the United States for fifteen millions of dollars in 
1803. During its possession by Spain, it gradually increasrd 
in population, but it was not till it became incorporated with 
this free government of the United States, that it became the 
land of promise to the poor and the discontented, not only of 
the Union, ‘but:in a great measure of Euro A country like 
this, containing climates of almost every kind ; jand of exhaust- 
less fertility, now teeming, though far from being filled with in- 
habitants of every description and character ; abounding, though 
still in the infancy of its settlement, with a population already 
eutnumbering most of the old States; and destined to rule the 
Union by the power of a majority, or to form by itself one or 
more great empires, is not in the history of mankind, a subject 
of ordinary contemplation. Every day adds to its thousands by 
births and emigration, and brings into cultivation as many ad- 
ditional acres. The sound of the axe is never still, and new 
farms are hourly marked out on the praires. In this perpetual 
change, in which the present is obliterating the past, we are 
indebted to him who records the fleeting, yet important passing 
events, which will form a subj curiosity to those who 
shall come hereafter. This under- 
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interest. ‘Though a man of education, cc dpeer nab eal 
be one of science ; or if so, he has carefully avoided displ 
it. His views were confined to those objects which 


on the eye and impress themselves on the mind ofall 
namely, the soil and its productions, the facilities of living, 
condition of the people as it respects health, manners, lit 
religion and society ; the peculiarities of western seem 
He is silent on statistics and philosophy ; supports no | 
in geology, and imparts no discoveries in botany, chemi 
mine! . His views of nature, are those of the mana 
sibility and taste, and his book, though written ‘under tl 
sure of disease with a trembling hand and a sinking b 
remarkable for the ease of its style; being equi 
affectation and guiltless of pretension. His quali 

the task will be seen in his work. . 

Tt may not be unamusing to follow him through part» 
route: for his personal adventures in a country, which 
period was not to be explored by any one, without g 
vations, difficulties and perils, will, probably, have the 
novelty to most of our readers; particularly when it is 
that he was unaccustomed to hardships, and was 
witha helpless family. With them,andmany “camp 
voyage,” he left the sweet fields of Massachusetts about tl 
of autumn, in the year 1815, and took the road to Philade 
and thence to Pittsburg. Upon looking back on the level 
to the east, from the summit of the Alleghany mou! 
bidding, perhaps, an eterna! adieu to the land of their fore- 
fathers, deedconped some natural tears, and felt that heaviness: 
of heart which the exiled feel, when they exclaim, “ happy are 
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her enemy, she resumes her stately march, 
Md the current." oy 107, kK 


‘The introduction of these boats has, with other cireum 
by facilitating the intercourse between the western count 
Atlantic, not only destroyed in a great degree the 
nayigation, but diminished the prosperity of 
transferred its. business and wealth to Cincinnati, | 


i. pursuits ite lk she had been pa: 
men rogues, and every way of getting moncy fair.’ is 
be the effect of the manufacturing system, which we fear it is, we 
have an additional reason to deprecate it, and to render than 
toa kind Providence, who has so ordered it, that this 
never permanently strike its baneful roots into our sou! 
We are not intended for it—our climate is adverse to. 
the nature of our labourers can never be so ch as 

ht to cultivate it successfully. Fortunately tt: 
Soiees of her business is said to have improved her 
and humanized her manners. ie 

At Pittsburg, our travellers with no experi 
of a placid voyage down the 
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which could run in any state of the water without 
but it was uncovered pan armehr iain emp 
At night, too, they had to land, unload the boat, fast 
with the fear that she might be stolen before day light, and seek 
a on shore. In this manner they passed many” 
villages just risen in the wilderness—they saw the mouth 
numerous boatable streams extending hundreds of miles 
the interior, and bearing on their bosom the produce of 
banks to the great Ohio—and they often met boats from 
Kenhawa, laden with salt, ascending by poling and seeking-a 
market on the upper waters of the Alleghany. San 

At Wheeling, where the great national road meets the 
they made a Jong and sad sojourn. The influenza 
and filled the houses with gloom; and the multitude of e 
grants arrested by it, rendered the situation of all comfor 
and disheartening. In such a crowd they could obtain but 
attention, and their increased expenses added nothing to their 
comfort. There they, however, remained until the middle of 
November, when they again resumed their renee tempe- 
rature of the air had now become delightful, and the river scenery 
fine. “The gentle and almost imperceptible motion of the boat 
says our author, as you sit on deck and see the trees a y 
moving by you, and new groups of scenery still opening | 
your eye, together with the view of these ancient and magnifi- 
cent forests which the axe has not yet despoiled, the i 
beautiful river, the earth and the sky, render such a trip, at this 
season, the very element of poetry.” The shores too were not 
destitute of animation, for, from the houses and cabins, the 
of children that poured out to view the passing strangers, 
satisfactory proof that population kept pace with subsistence, 
and this could be obtained in boundless profusion, with 
slight attention to cultivation or business, One of the au 
friends settled near St. Charles, raised in one year, with only 
the assistance of his two sons, who were boys, a hired white man 
and anegro, 2,400 bushels of corn, 800 bushels of wheat, and other 
articles in proportion; and the number of cattle, hogs, d&e. that 
he could have raised was indefinite, as his pastures and hay were” 
sufficient for above a thousand. 

‘Our voyagers landed at Marietta, just above the mouth of the 
Muskingum, with letters to the venerable General Putnam, the 
patriarch of this colony. He had been one of the first settlers 
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specimen of the rough frank character of his country. 

a great deal, but upon learning the character of our travel 
to abstain and kept his word. His great deli 

to tease the children by ridiculing the Yankees; but it all 

eeamraneely enough, and they et ee 


encountering a severe thunder storm at 
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these towns. In their general outline they resemble e 


They are all newly crested upon spots, which, a few years 


were the abodes of savages and wild beasts. The r 
im most still surrounds them, though every where p 


with cultivated farms. But improvement hourly advances, a 


the foundations of newer towns are continually laid sn d 


our author gives us the hetallowiog account, 
Vevay in Tndiana, has grown to be a considerable town. 


Wis there, the village bad just commenced. Iwas lodged id tte Neda 


ofa Saisie DNs pettiness, who had married a wife fro 


tucky, The people were prompt and general in attending divine se 


vier. ‘Tho next evening there was a warned meeting of the i 
and the. et was to locate the town-house, SPA HRN 
T attended the meeting. The sigh 
deep and rich bottom, the trees of which had 
down, Was 20 fy that my feet sunk. at every step. Huge 
and jore trunks of trees so impeded these avenues and 
were to th BAIR Ld al pA REE PINS 


and streets, 





and the most careful driving amidst the pit ere : 
moarket-houses, and seminaries 2 aud 9, in ie ae 


— 


women the fairest and most virtuous. — 
on the younger States, and, like the En; 
their own country with the veneration due to age, 
Sea ta a caring Stato onthe tnptives Ohare 
forth, in a neig in, e on the ness © : 
degiuredeally ndrainced| 


adually advanced towards his climax, concluded 
short, my brethren, to say all in one word, heaven is a | 
ofa place!” p. 64. 
Now, we have no objection to acknowledge it a vi 
ckian or any other person to have an exclusive 
to his own State and its possessions, but its obtra 
offensive to others, but opposes a 
improvement. He who is wise in his own conceit 
instruction, and undertake to teach bis master. Weag 
our duthor “that there is a distinct and striking moral 
nomy in this people; an enthusiasm, a vivacity and 
character, courage, frankness, generosity, that have 1 
oped with the peculiar circumstances under which os 
been placed; and that these are incitements to all that 
in a people.” We unite with him in the exclamation — i 
vol be 
“O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona nérint,” _*' 





But we see no chance of their ever knowing what bone rio 
possess 5 of their most desirable improvement, sor 
ever shall, till a knowledge of their own imperfectionsis’ rht 
home to their bosoms, and they are made modestly to 
igo; and blushingly to feel that Lexington is not Athens, nor 
& heaven. —_ 
After returning from his tour, and reposing a few days, 
traveller purchased a keel boat of abounainety. feet in| on 
and embarked his family for St. Louis. ‘They encow 
weathered a violent storm, and drenched with wet, arvi 
aa “eek i General ci ate ON whom a have a warm 
no a just panegyrick. two days” there, 
= i ent sacit ne they the micgnificent RAs 


hio, towering aloft in fanciful forms, they could not 
be delighted with their grandeur, and that of the vegetable kit 
dom ; nor view, without adiniration and unsated curiosity, 


pe peceyarrogine that animated the trees on the banks. 
stopped for a time at the Shaw-noe town, which they foun 





‘ we 
Seen ee tei 
tI ee saw endured than in ci 


1 ) this manner they passed on'the right dant’ of the 
French village of St. Genevieve, which they fou 
‘many amiable persons of polished manners.” 


iy i) " 
language is French, and the religion is Catholic. Or 
Geer epporee 81. Genevieve, below Kaskaskins, is a very 


On the 24th of May, they reached St. Louis. 
‘immense internal trade carried on in the west 
ater concen, may be partially conceived from the fo 


animated picture of the fleets of boats which often hilt fo 


night at Ne; w Madrid, on the Mississippi :— 
You can name no from the numerous rivers of the | 


aac gzigan mame no pic rom the numero ers of te 0 
pleosffibere. ere:boets loaded with .planks, from the pine forests! 


" 


























distance below it, teri a aside : 
is, above the inundation, is of considerable width, 
anumber of cotton plantations, which lie i 


a: of the more annoying musq 4 
this territory, our traveller found more rough and u 
those of the more northern and western regions, H 
very unfavourable picture of the establishment of the 
ent, which he witnessed, for he found it p 
of evil persons, totally unqualified for 
and who had been a inted by favoritism, 
The whole kepanet here was one of illness ai 
to . The lives steve his clits bale, 
as mi rs were si ing around him, a 
panies cea damp and wales abv with the i 
of the ever annoying musquito, rendered life a state of cx 
sufferance. They could talk of nothing but New-Englan 
bee country, and as soon as their convalescence 
k they cari to retin posh the latter as the a 
wasted strength. 'Theya 
p se on the river, and reached the ‘oct ie 
Here they found the river too Jow forthe pec 
a to pursue their voyage in their own boat with | code 
against the current of the river. They, 
pra securely, though slowly, till after they passed the m 
of the St. Francis, when both the hands were taken 
the fever, and were, of necessity left behind. Our traveller and 
his sick family were now left alone in the wilderness, with four 
hundred miles of his voyage against the current before him, — 





and with no prospect of procuring any assistanee, as the 

of the river impeded its navigation. ‘They, however, 

their sail when the wind allowed it, occasionally 

cordelle, and endured incredible fatigue. They crept on: 

and, our traveller says, cheerfully, and arrived at the 
Chickasaw Bluff on the 26th of November, where his peculiar 
paired be properly painted in his own colours:— 


Saha ser ssi ed Serre sara 
Pra tong Atten in the morning, we pereeived indications © 
severe approaching storm. The air was oppressively sultry. 
clouds were visible upon all quarters of the Daan ther wa 
heard. We were upon a wide sand-bar, far house. 
site to us was « vast cypress swamp. sh thys punto and in this 





_ Qnr traveller's account of New-Orleans is int 
favourable. Its great commercial advantages are po 
pill er of its a rt pacts n 
his eyes entirely on the vices of this great city, 
concludes that, “fas it respects le who have any self-esti- 
‘mation, it is about on a footing with the other cities of the Union 
point of morals.” In the summer he left the city « ount of 
yellow fever, and took up his residence at Cov! 
ie in the of St. Tammany. He returned 
autumn to New-Orleans, and disliking these annual sui 
removals, he accepted the Presidency of the Seminary: 
[eh Alexandria, on Red River. He found the society th 
mall, but it embraced some amiable families. The 
were attentive to his ministry ; but the climate proved 
pitable. Retirement to the pine-lands for the summer he: 
absolutely requisite. Health is generally to be obtained 
and may, at any rate, be preserved in such retreats throt 
the southern climates of the United States. With a 
friends who erected houses near his, he spent his sui 
measureably regained his health. His picture of his pine-la 
recreations is ing. 





TE NCA Sagal eee tl a n 
ceremony in meeting, and we ‘our evening tea 

Tees tin boners: ahstinoeiiagsaesertwity penis 
the balsamic air of the pines, took our angling rods, followed by our 
children to the brink of the stream. A carpet was spread 
‘beeches, and close by a fine spring. We caught the trout, 


al 











apruneiie ihe North ‘put forth > poten! br n 
cautions his deluded countrymen against their cert: 
southern feelit If they believe not him, ‘neither 
one who rose the dead.” 
~ Our traveller's report on the subject of the n 
western people is, upon the whole, not_unfavou: 
refinement, that can only exist in cities having 
_ Garman ‘met with individuals from these 
ir fami were as had 
hind; but what influence seid they Fb ef 
This’ want of refinement, however, was supplied ire 
sincere hospitality, Though a lable travel 
received with no demonstrations of cordiality. or | 
observances, yet his wants will be attentively supplie 
years must revolye before elegance and politeness 
anent habitation in the west. They are the of 
social intercourse among those who see each other dail 
nightly, and who habitually associate with well-bred strat 
and should not be looked for when this intercourse is 
With respect to literature, they are equally d 
tucky alone makes any pretension to it, 
, where fil el pte noe are negleeted for the t 
i se. But the sun of science must ere 5 
Wan. Thi immense provision made for hele te 
tutions*must ultimately produce some effect. "The consti 
‘ing efforts of many men of learning and science, 
fh different parts of that great country, must be at length 


with success 5 uenew at present their lights shine but'a Tittle 


‘way in the gloom. 

Little is said by our author in favour of the religious 
of the West, as they existed ten years ago. Since then | 
and we trust, beneficial changes have in this respect 

Ina ae new Setaren tires or “g churches is not 
except w) numbers of persons are 
together. afche acentty: tary ih attseccnr aro is 
to the redemption of the earth from its savage state, 
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and means are wanted for the regular establishment of divine 
worship, The population must become dense and wealthy be- 
fore this will be thought of. Their public exercises of religion, 
therefore, very much depended on the accidental visite of itine- 
rant preachers, who called them together in such: court-houses 
or other large buildings au could be obtai These occasional 
performances could do little towards exciting a Serious, religious 
feeling. Nothing but repeated and wholesome instruction on 
these sacred topics can do this. But we confess we were not 
prepared for the exhibition of such utter carelessness and levity 
a8 was sometimes witnessed: not that the people did not 
desire to attend public worship, on the contrary, they ran after 
novelty, and became often quite enthusiastic, but this soon ex- 
haled ; but they did not seem to admit the necessity of a min- 
ister, even at funerals, and regarded attendance on preaching 
more as an amusement than a duty. On the first Sunday that 
our missionary preached at St. Charles, before morning service, 
directly opposite the house, there was a horse-race; and the 
horses started just asthe minister arrived at the door. At 
Arkansas, the French people generally came to the meeting in 
their’ ball dresses, and went directly from worship to the ball. 
A billiard-room was near, and parts of the audience sometimes 
eame in for a moment, and after listening to a few sentences, 
returned to their billiards. ‘Nor is here,” says our author, 
‘the only place where the preacher has to endure the heart- 
-wearing agony of having an audience interchanging their at4 
tention repeatedly between the sermon and the billiard-room in 
the delivery of one discourse.” 

There was much difference in this respect between the coun- 
try and towns, for in the latter, a considerable number of 
permanent societies existed, composed chiefly of Baptists, Pres- 
byterians and Methodists. But disputes between these, too often 
ruffled the religious atmosphere. Nor were the Catholics wanting 
in these regions; but our author found them more united in 
faith, spirit and purpose, than the Protestants. 

In no country of the world, are bigotry and enthusiasm seen 
‘la more absurd forms. Where many are congregated together 
in the wilderness, and the preachers are desirous of achieving 
& great deal at once, their vociferations are often accompanied 
with groans, cries, fallings down and spasms in their hearers ; 
these are not unknown in the Atlantic States, but they have in 
the West one improvement which we have yet to adopt, to equal 
their extacies, and this is the “Holy Laugh;” which our author 
describes as an idiot or spasmodic laugh often indulged in on 
these occasions! He gives a singular account (too long for 
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VIE-—Chronicles of the C ‘ 
Author nWaveae? nee Philad 
Lea » 1828, : 


ourselves, whether the author of '* Waverly” —like 
captain, whose fortunes he had so late 
to astonish mankind as much by his full as 
dominion over them—whether the wand of t 
indeed broken, and the sources of what has always | 
us an 4 ike those of th ins) Sener nc= at lee 
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field where he lay vanquished and fainting, transported him to 
the Amaranthine Bowers and magical magnificence and beauty 
of another “Faery Land.” Few spectacles are more humiliating 
for poor human nature than the premature decay of a great 
mind—auch a blight, for example, as seems to have fallen at a 
comparatively early age upon the genius which had produced 
Polyeucte and the Cid. For some two or three hours, we had 
sad misgivings in the present instance. We found the first hun- 
dred pages of the novel excessively heavy—partly, no doubt, 
because the reader does not well perceive the author’s drift in 
them until he has made considerable progress in the story, but 
still more certainly, because this part, in fact, is very unequal 
to the rest of the work, and especially to some passages of it to 
which we shall, hereafter, more particularly, call the attention 
of our readers. But just as we began to sink under the combined 
effects of weariness and the heat ofa summer’s evening,we reached 
a point in the narrative at which a new prospect opened before us, 
and from which we pursued our way to the end with a still in- 
creasing interest and alacrity, amidst such scenes as no hand can 
conjure up but Sir Walter Scott’s. 

Not being very profoundly versed in the legendary lore of 
Scotland, nor having access to Hector Boethius and the trusty 
guides whom he follows, we have been fain to content ourselves 
with what information we could gather from Buchanan—himeelf, 
however, no contemptible dealer in the marvellous. His ac- 
count® of the period embraced within this story, whilst it has 
satisfied us of the general fidelity of the copy, shews that our 
author has selected one of the most admirable subjects that can 
be imagined for an historical romance. We do not refer only to 
the striking and even poetical character of those times, of 
which it is difficult to record the events, even in the shape of 
a meagre chronicle, without appearing to the men of these 
degenerate days to be indulging in fiction. This is a great, 
indeed, but a common advantage of that age, considered with 
a view to works of imagination. But, in the instance be- 
fore us, the history of Scotland afforded facilities of a peculiar 
kind for such a work. The dangerous power and stern charac- 
ter of the black Douglas; the intrigues of the ambitious and hy- 
pocritical Albany ; the meekness and imbecility of the poor old 
king, more fit for his book and beads than for the throne; the 
rashneas, the levity, and the melancholy fate of Rothsay ; the. 
ferocious hostility of the two Highland Clans, and the carnage - 
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ith of the Wood. ‘All the 
Quhele were slain except one, who fled ai 
tb the iver: that, washed. the cdgo*ot b 
that survivor was Connchar or Eachin Mac ina 
of the redoubtable Smith. 


cae, spot, and his groans informed that he was 
were the Fair Maid of Perth, and poor Louise, 
glee woman. We freely give the author credit for 
curacy, and verisimilitade in the other cha 





carly le e Pottingar, &c. There is so muc 
= narrative, that we are willing to believe 


the subject, and we now proceed to give them amore 
faecount of it. 
The scene of the novel is laid at Perth, about the 
a 2 hentpelenbe so of Robert IIT. 0 
Stuart. 


tome oh in that But Katie Glover w 
remarkable for her cote than for the stri 

of conduct, and for a certain pene to p 
and reserve, which bad given rise to an o| 
secretly inclined to abandon the world, cha A 
the recesses of a cloister. Especially did she d 
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tentions of the courtiers, who took any pains to conciliate her 
good will—a determination which her father, old Simon, the 
glover, of Couvrefew or Curfew-street, was particularly careful 
to confirm her in. “To-morrow is St. Valentine’s day, said he, 
but you shall not sce the linnet pair with the sparrow-hawk, nor 
the robin-red-breast with the kite.” But as it was holy-tide 
even, it became them, he added, to go to the vesper service, 
and pray that heaven might send her a good Valentine. So, 
laying aside a hawking Glove which she was embroidering for a 
Jady of distinction, and donning her holiday kirtle, the beautiful 
maiden set out with her father for the monastery of the Black- 
friars. ‘The reverend aspect of the old Glover, with his velvet 
jerkin and gold chain, and the beauty of his daughter—though she 
wore g screen like the Flemish mantilla, commanded the atten- 
tion and respectful salutations of all whom they met. They 
were accompanied by a tall, handsome young man, in a yeo- 
man’s habit, with a staff in his hand, according to the custom 
which forbade persons of that degree to appear in the streets, 
armed with sword or dirk. Although the ostensible object of 
Conachar’s attendance (for that was the name of the youth) was 
to afford aid or protection to the old man, if need were, it was 
evident that his looks and thoughts were much more engrossed 
by the daughter, who seemed, on all occasions, to exercise an _ 
unbounded influence over him. 

By and by, they are overtaken by a tall young man, wrapped 
in a cloak, which partly concealed his face, who salutes them, 
but is very cavalierly received by the Glover. After inquiring 
of Simon, carelessly, about a buff doublet, he whispered into the 
ear of Catharine a word of despairing love, for which the pru- 
dent girl chid him, as she had been instructed to do by her 
father, reminding him that hawks, much less eagles, may not 
pair with linnets, &c. Old Simon is still more unceremonious, 
and the result is, that “his nobility” takes it all in high dud- 
geon, and vows that he will make this “ princess of doe-skin 
and blue-skin” rue her intractableness and assurance in refus- 
ing such an advantageous offer. A slight scuffle ensues between 
the young stranger and Conochar, who had jostled him rather 
rudely in passing, and presently the former is seen to beckon ta 
two men, who come to him, and after a few moments of earnest 
conversation, retire one way, while he goes another. 

After the Vesper service was over, the old Glover and his 
daughter remained for some time in church to make their shrifts 
so that it was very late before they set out toreturnhome. A 
walk by night, in such an age of violence and misrule, was, at 
all times, more or less dangerous, at least for a fair maiden, but 
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At this period there occurs an incident apparently trivial, bat 
which lea to such important | in the sequel, and 
is so necessary to a proper wu ot the whole nlotyahist 
we must dwell upon it more particularly. The Glover after 
some time in conversation with the Gow, remarks with 
displeasure, that Conachar is not present, and bids Dorotliy, who 
informs him that the youth is retired to bed in his 
call him down immediately and set him about his business. The 
call was answered with a sullen murmur, and presently after 
the unwilling apprentice inakes his Berea: and with a 
bide haughty countenance, of the 

luties of a menial servant, in spreading 3 loan, arranging 
the trenchers, &e. a Bi nificant look from Catharine however, 
made him suppress his ction as well as homies for 
some time, until in the course of the conversation, the Smith 
spoke his mind rather too freely of the wild Highlandmen, for 
whom he was,very far from entertaining a due degree of pe 
The consequence was, that Conachar, who was a Celt, 
to serve him to ale, until he was compelled to do so by his mas- 
ter, and then he contrived to empty the contents of the can into 
the bosom instead of the goblet of the Gow. A scuffle ensues, 
in which the irascible youth stabs his muscular adversary in the 
neck, without doing more harm than drawing a little blood, and 
then quietly leaves the room, nobody caring to pursue him. 
After the composure of the company had been somewhat re- 
stored, Catharine undertook Ps ive the Sminith (as it seems to 
have been her eastom to do ~ lecture about the abomi- 
nable sin of homicide, and Fiuirherods spirit of ‘that i iron age, 
concluding her philosophical capucinade, which is in rather a 
more elevated strain than beseems a glover’s daughter in the 
fourteenth century, with an earnest exhortation to her catechu- 
men, that he should never again use, or even handle arms. The 
enamoured armourer (for so he was) exhibits all the docility and 
contrition which might be expected of a lover on such an occa- 
sion; but, at the same time, presumes to sug, suggest the difficulty, 
that as he lives by making arms, it would be impossible for him 
not to see, and seeing, not to handleand touse them. The old 
Glover, however, who is pre-determined that Henry Gow shall 
be his daughter's Valentine, precisely because he is unrivalled 
in his profitable craft, loses all patience at the bare idea of his 
abandoning it, and rewards Kate’s philosophy, by ordering her, 
rather rudely, to quit the room. The guest is now about retir- 
ing, but Simon will not consent toit. A three-quart bottle here 
makes its appearance, and an edifying téte-a-téte ensues, in 
which the Smith talks in rather a puling strain of his pas- 
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* Ay, but pete enn pons aes ‘hath a wr hd, 
iitincienintapi eet sts 
crgecancie a of Saint Johnsons, Jaane come 
devil's drubber, may he be \—one of your hermits that is trained. 


work like a wrestler for the sony himself to tim 
Thi penenceninb not?” Wal tp pp- 54-56. 56, . 


‘The Smith had more reason to be curious about this 
instruetor of Catharine, than he was then aware. For 
sent, the Glover merely intimates that although PatherClement 
would be taken by all who saw or heard him for the best of 
men, eee oT cart him as a heretic, and states in 
conclusion, that whatever might be his influence over Kate, he 
was not her confessor, but Father Francis, one of that order. 
They finish their flask, and old Simon's last words to Henry 
Gow are an exhortation to bear himself like a man in bis suit, 
and be at the lattice window on the gast gable at cho poupae™ 
dawn. 

The honest Smith makes his toilette, as may be su 
with more than ordinary care, and having completed it, ares 
in bis bosom a little ruby heart transfixed with a golden arrow, 
which he intended as a present for his mistress; then wen 
himself up in his cloak, sallied forth to take his stand on Valen= 
tine morn, according to Simon Glover's direction. Perceiving, 
however, that he was at least an hour too and dreading 
lest by going into Curfew-street, he might te into an affray 
{as he was so apt to do) with some of the roving satan ore 
time, he determined to loiter about in another quarter of the 
town awhile, until he should see a streak of dawn in the eastern 
sky. In this mood, he passed slowly under the walls of St. Anne's 
Chapel, when a woice from behind him said, “He lingers that 
has need to run.” Henry was not able todiscover who it was 
weubeedeniriocrsy suai re (it baal mn 
we afterwards learn) but their being repeat with 
his speed to the Glover’ “arbi 


* He had not made three steps towards Simon Glover's, which stood 
in the midst of the narrow street, when two men started from under the 
haae 28 Eee and advanced, as it were by concert, to inter- 
cept his passage. Bt Meatice ce Baht only permitted him to discern 
that they. wore the Hi 

eens way, fen? moe the armourer, in the deep stern voice 
th af his chest. 


They id tot wave wt kos te ibly ; but he could see that they 
drew their swords, with the purpose of withstanding him by violence. — 











jot the sign 


‘you are discovered, and you shall 


thus, he dealt the strangera blow with his wea 
have made his words good, had not the m 


act of ascen‘ling the ladder. 
itdown on the pavement, and 

who had been mounting, prevented 

accomplices struck fiercely at Henry, 

But his mail-coat stood him in stead, and he 
with interest, shouting aloud, ‘help, help, for bonnie 
Bows and blades, brave citi 


dealt wii 
In the 


fast as the . The 
borne off by their comrades." Vol. i. pp. 61-62, 
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By this time, a crowd of burgers was gathered about the spo 
and old Simon himself awaked by the uproar, makes his or 
ance among them. At his request, the prisoner is committed to 
his care, and presently released by him, for reasons that the sa~ 
gacious reader may be able to conjecture. One of the burgers, 
Oliver Proudfute, a bonnet-maker, meanwhile picks up a man’s 
hand, which from its fairness and delicacy, as well as from a 
ring that sparkled on one of its fingers, was justly supposed to 
have been the appendage of some person of consequence. This 
Oliver Proudfute plays quite a conspicuous part in the progress 
of the story. He is a conceited, pragmatical, mouthing, cow- 
ardly cit, whose humour it is to be thought a fire-eater and a 
gay Lothario, the rival and companion in arms of the fighting 
Smith of the Wynd. In short, our bonnet-maker is a worthy 
associate of Fastolfe and Parolles, and an intolerable bore, 
withal, tothe readers ofthe Pair Maid of Perth. 'The conversation 
among the burgers winds up with a proposition from Baillie 
Craigdallie, to meet at the same spot on the morrow, and adopt 
measures for the punishment of the offenders. 

On entering the Glover's house, the Smith finds the Fair 
Maid of Perth upon her knees, returning thanks to Heaven for 
her recent deliverance. She refuses to attend to him for the 
present, but condescends to hold out to him a hope for St. Valen- 
tine’s dawn. The honest armourer is again thrown into a fit 
of despondeney, and we have some more puling about his un- 
worthiness to match with Catharine, “who, coy and : 
as she is,” it seems, appreciated the Smith’s honest affection, 
“and had as much secret pride in the attachment of the re- 
doubted Henry Gow, as a lady of romance might be supposed 
to have in the company of a tame lion, who follows to provide 
for and defend her.” Such a feeling, at any rate, would seem to 
be less tender than romantic, yet the girl was not inclined to be’ 
ungrateful, and availing herself of the license of the day, she 
determined to be beforehand with the Smith, and make him her 
Valentine, whether he would or no. 


more 
the door of the chamber, in which, as she had guessed, her lover had 
passed the hours after the fray. Catharine paused at the door, and be~ 
came half afraid of eovering her purpose, which not only permitted 
but pe ee? the Valentines of the year to begin their connexion with a 
kiss of affection. It was looked upon as a peculiarly propitious omen, 
if the one party could find the other asleep, and awaken him or her by 
performance of this interesting ceremony. 
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As soon as he was gone, Simon, under pretence of seeing that 
the Highland fugitive had made love to none of his master’s 
goods, went into another part of the house so.as to give the sheep- 
ish Smith an opportunity of addressing hisdaughter. ‘This love 
scene is rather dull. Kate, as usual, falls into a declamation 
against the bloody doings of the age, for which they are all, and 
especially her most guilty paramour “to be called to judgment.” 
‘The Gow’s answer is characteristic, and presents quite a ludi-« 
crous contrast to the philosophic sentimentalism of the fair 
preacher. ‘The rest of their conversation is as uninteresting as 
such things usually are to all the world but the parties princi- 
pally concerned. 

The meeting of the burgesses now takes place. We must 
ceedings and language of iy anges capeabie, Whee atk 
ceedings langu: of thi , whieh are at 
onee coarse wala We here, for the first time, make the ac- 
quaintance of a personage of the greatest importance in the se- 
quel of the story, although “but a poor pottingar,” as he humbly 
styles himself. This is Henbane Dwining, a diminutive, at- 
tenuated figure of a man,—a mere anatomy—remarkable for 
an extreme degree of affected humility, and an a) it effort 
to add, as much as possible, to his natural insignificance, by a 
timid, mean, and crouching demeanor. He boasts, however, 
with very little reserve, of having studied “ both in Spain and 
Arabia’’—and is secretly puffed up with an immense conceit of 
his superiority, in this respect, to the ignorant barons and bur- 
gesses about him. His character is nothing short of infernal— 
he is the willing instrument of the most diabolical atrocities, and 
seems to love evil for its own sake, and to delight in nothing but 
murder and mischief. Almost every thing he utters is accom- 
panied with a silly giggle, which would be merely disgusting if 
we did not conceive it to be rather demoniac—a sort of hyena 
laugh. 

The result of these deliberations is a deputation to Sir Patrick 
Charteris, provost and patron of the ** Fair city of Perth.” This 
expedition is not more interesting than the previous scene. "The 
most striking incident that occurs, is the dismounting of the ab- 
surd bonnet-maker from his mare Jezabel, by “the Devil's 
Dick of Hell Garth.” But the reader becomes heartily sick of 
Proudfute, and the Smith and Baillie Craigdallie, long before 
they arrive at Sir Patrick’s. The Provost resolves to see them 
righted, and returns with them tothe city. 

We are now introduced into better company, and the story be- 
comes far more interesting than it has hitherto been. We are 
in the royal presence. The feeble Robert HI. who was, at that 
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“Such, in some respects, is the doom of greatness, 
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“Alas! Robert," answered the Monarch, ‘ your heart is 
for the duties of a sovereign than mine, I see from the 
fate has placed me, that multitude whom you eall my 
them, I wish them well—but they are many, and they are d 
me. Alas! even the meanest of them has some beloved being wh 
to his heart, and upon whom he can lavish the fondn 
jut all that a King can give to a people mile, suc 
eee ce ie wera re Gree ee 
and as ineffectual. Alas, Robin! our father used to caress 
chid us it was with a tone of kindness ; yet he was a monareh 
I, and wherefore should not J be permitied, like him, to reclaim 
Ec tion as well as severity 1” 
tion never been tried, my liege,’ replied A 
isee one who delivers sentiments which he grieves to utter, 
ought, assuredly, to be firstmade use of. Yi 
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tual corrective, It is exclusively in your roy: h 
sures with the Duke of Rothsay you think Oe ere available 
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* This is unkind, brother,’ said the King; “you indicate the p 
apport ould have me pursue, yet you or me ot J 


support your Grace ever command,’ replied 
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ri, pi true, Robin—you say very: this}! replied the: ing; , hasten~ 
inig 10 pos Kinatraitneng pretation ai picis bid echaneratial “We must 
not suffer these powerful and dangerous lords to perceive that there is 
aught like discord ins tinicoyeh Feats That must be avoided of all 
things ; and therefore we will still try indulgent measures, in hopes of 
correcting the follies of Rothaay. 1 mies hts him, Ro- 
bin, from time to time, that are well worth cherishing. is young— 
very young—a Prince, and in the hey-day of his blood. Wee will have 
patience with him, like a good rider a hot-tempered horse. Let 
him exhaust this idle humour, and no one will be better pleased with 
him than yourself. You have crieinpirspit ete = for being 
Mary arr gcse mp maple ne in A 

‘T will pawn my life he bas not,’ replied 7 drily. 

* And he wants not reflection as well as spirit,’ continued the poor 
King, pleading the cause of his son to his brother. ‘Ihave sent for 
him to attend council to-day, and we shall see how he mequits himeelfot 
his devoir. You, yourself, allow, Robin, that the Prince wants neither 
shrewdness nor capacity for affairs, when he is in the humour to consi- 
der them.’ 

* Doubtless, he wants neither, my liege,” replied Albany, * when he is 
in the humour to consider them.” mand 

‘I say so,’ answered the King; ‘and am ly that agree 
with ma, Rakin, f.givig tla iacion oang a soca 
He has no mother now to his cause with an incensed father.— 
‘That must be remembered, Albany.” 

*L trust,’ said Albany, ‘the course which is most to your 
Grace's feelings will also prove the wisest and the best." pp. 137-139, 


‘This conversation is interrupted by the trampling of horses, 
and the Prior who stood opposite the window whieh looked into 
the court-yard of the monastery, announced the arrival of the 
Earl of March, adding at the same time with great astonish- 
ment, that a strolling glee-woman with her viol, was preparing 
to sing under the royal windows, and in the cloister of the Do- 
minicans ! Upon March’s entrance into the room of the palace, 
an altercation of a disagreeable kind ensued between him and 
Albany, to put an end to which, the poor old king called their 
attention to a pleasing strain of Minstrelsy, beginning with some- 
what of the wild joyousness of the Provengal melodies, but 
gradually dying away in plaintive and melancholy notes, 


“The offended Earl, whatever might be his judgment in such matters 
on which the King had complimented him, paid, it may be supposed, 
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Ah, poor Louise! Thy treasure’s reft ! 
I know not if by force or theft, 
Or part by violence, part by gift; 
But misery is all that’s left 
To poor Louise. 


Let poor Louise some succour have! 
She will not long your bounty crave, 
Or tire the gay with warning stave— 
For Heaven has grace, and earth a grave 
For poor Louise.” pp. 143-144. 


The Minstrel herself is thus described :— 


“The glee-maiden already mentioned, had planted herself, where a 
rise of two large broad steps, giving access to the main gateway of the 
royal apartments, gained her an advantage of a foot and a half in 
height over those in the court, of whom she hoped to form an audience. 
She wore the dress of her calling, which was more gaudy than rich, and 
showed the person more than did the garb of other females. She had 
laid aside an upper mantle, and a small basket which contained her 
slender stock of necessaries, and a little French spaniel dog sat beside 
them, as their protector. An azure-blue jacket, embroidered with silver, 
and sitting close to the person, was open in front, and showed several 
waistcoats of different-coloured silks, calculated to set off the symmetry 
of the shoulders and bosom, and remaining open at the throat. A small 
silver chain worn around her neck, involved itself among these brilliant 
coloured waistcoats, and was again produced from them, to. display a 
medal of the same metal, which intimated, in the name of some court 
or guild of minstrels, the degree she had taken in the Gay or Joyous 
Science. A small scrip, suspended over her shoulders by a blue silk 
ribband, hung on her left side. 

Her sunny complexion, snow-white teeth, brilliant black eyes, and 
raven locks, marked her country lying far in the south of France, and 
the arch smile and dimpled chin bore the same character. Her lux- 
uriant locks, twisted around a small gold bodkin, were kept in their po- 
sition by a net of silk and gold. Short petticoats, deep-laced with sil- 
ver, to correspond with the jacket, red stockings which were visible te 
near the calf of the leg, and buskins of Spanish leather, completed her 
adjustment, which, though far from new, had been saved as an untarn- 
ished holiday suit, which much care had kept in good order. She 
seemed about twenty-five years old; but, perhaps, fatigue and wander- 
ing had anticipated the touch of time, in obliterating the freshness of 
early youth.” pp. 147-148, 


March declined giving any opinion about the music when 
asked to do so by the King, referring him to the Duke of Roth- 
say, who had just entered the quadrangle of the monastery, and 
was sitting on horseback by the glee-maiden, to the scandal of 
his royal father and all the bystanders—but above all, of the 


Teepeks gran toa indalenc sagt 
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carelessness. are eet cate, 
slight, was elegant in the extreme ; 
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heart, 


Louise did not know the person who addressed her; but 
respect paid by allaround and the easy and indifferent mane 
it was received, showed her she was addressed by 9 man of t 
quality. She recommenced her lay, and sung her best 
while the young Duke seemed thoughtful and rather 
the close of the ditty, But it was not his habit to cherish 
choly affections. ‘This is a 

the retreati 
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‘unseemly spectacle. Even one who had never seen the Black Douglas, 
must have known him by his swart complexion, his gigantic frame, his 
buff-coat of bull’s hide, and his air of courage, firmness and sagacity, 
mixed with the most indomitable pride. The loss of an eye in battle, 
though not perceptible at first sight, as the ball of the injured organ re- 
mained similar to the other, gave yet a stern immoveable glare to the 
whole aspect. . 

The meeting of the rayal son-in-law with his terrible step-father, was 
in circumstances which arrested the attention of all present; and the 
by-standers waited the issue with silence and suppressed breath, lest 
they should lose any part of what was to ensue. 

When the Duke of Rothsay saw the expression which occupied the 
stern features of Douglas, and remarked that the Earl did uot make tha 
Jeast motion towards respectful, or even civil salutation, he seemed de- 
termined to show him how little respect he was disposed to pay to his 
displeased looks. He took his purse from his chamberlain. 

‘Here, pretty one,’ he said, ‘I give thee one gold piece for the song 
thou hast sung me, another for the nuts I have stolen from thee, and a 
third for the kiss thou art about to give me. For know, my pretty one, 
that when fair lips (and thine for fault of better may be called so) make 
sweet music for my pleasure, I am sworn to St. Valentine to press them 
to mine.” 

« My song is recompensed nobly,’ said Louise, shrinking back; ‘my 
nuts are sold to a good market—farther traffic, my lord, were neither 
befitting you nor beseeming me.’ 

‘What! you coy it, my nymph of the highway?’ said the Prince, 
contemptuously. ‘ Know, damsel, that one asks you a grace who is 
unused to denial.’ 

‘It is the Prince of Scotland’—‘the Duke of Rothsay’—said the 
courtiers around, to the terrified Louise, pressing forward the trembling 
young woman ; ‘you must not thwart his humour.’ 

‘But I cannot reach your lordship,’ she said, ‘ you sit so high on 
horseback.’ 

‘If I must alight,’ said Rothsay, ‘ there shall be the heavier penalty — 
What does the wench tremble for? Place thy foot on the toe of my 
boot, give me hold of thy hand—Gallantly done!" He kissed her as 
she stood thus suspended in the air, perched upon his foot, and sup- 
ported by his hand; saying, ‘ There is thy kiss, and there is my purse 
to pay it; and to thee farther, Rothsay will wear thy scrip for 
the day.’ He suffered the frightened girl to spring to the ground, and 
turned his looks from her to bend them contemptuously on the Earl of 
Do , a8 if he had said, ‘ All this I do in despite of you and of your 
daughter's claims.’ 

‘By St. Bride of Douglas!’ said the Earl, pressing towards the 
Prince, ‘this is too much unmannered boy, as void of sense as honour! 
You know what considerations restrain the hand of Douglas, else had 
you never dared——’ 

*Can you play at spang-cockle, my lord?’ said the Prince, placing a 
nut on the second joint of his fore-finger, and spinning it off by a smart 
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that was abroad, and of procuring the appointment of a com- 
mission with unlimited power to extirpate it. ‘The good mo- 
narch, upon the departure of Douglas, turns to his son, and 
tells him that a follower of his had been engaged in that noc- 
turnal affray. The ring of Ramorny had been found by one of 
the followers of Douglas. It was Ramorny, the monarch said, 
who had led the young Prince into those fatal courses, and Ra- 
morny must be cut off. He called to the captain of his guard, 
but Rothsay interposed on behalf of his late associate, promising 
at the same time to dismiss him forthwith from his service, 
which he accordingly does. 

At the foot ofa rock, on the side of the hill of Kinnoul, which 
commands one of the most beautiful prospects in Scotland, sat 
the Fair Maid of Perth, listening with deep attention to the in- 
structions, and joining fervently in the prayers of a Carthusian 
Monk. This was that Father Clement, of whom mention has 
already been made. Having embraced the doctrines of Wickliffe, 
and been stigmatised as a Lollard, he dwelt among rocks and soli- 
tudes, and was now a designated victim of the Inquisitorial com- 
mission which had been just raised. He had been long incul- 
cating his opinions in the family of the Glover—and had thus 
acquired very great influence with Catharine, and the youth 
Conachar. In the course of their conversation, which turned 
upon the calamities of the times, and the corruptions of the 
ehurch, Catharine tells him that she has provided for him a 
retreat in the highlands, among the tribe of his Celtic neophyte. 
He takes occasion to sound her upon the subject of the Smith, 
whom he denounces as a man of blood, reprobating at the same 
time what he calls the heathenish custom of Valentines. He ven- 
tures tointimate, that her beauty might aspire toa Prince’s love— 
that Rothsay had discarded his evil adviser Ramorny, and now felt 
for her a purer afd more honourable passion—that he might easily 
obtain a divorce from his slighted Dutchess, Marjory Douglas— 
that others had been raised by their personal charms to the same 
elevation, and old prophecies had foretold that Rome should 
fall by the speech of a woman. The Maid of Perth, astonished 
at the ambitious views of her spiritual guide, sweetly chid him 
for so strange a dream. The old man’s eyes filled with tears, 
and he acknowledged the justness of her “grave rebuke, severe 
in youthful beauty.” 


“ Catharine had raised her head to reply, and bid the old man, whose 
humiliation gave her pain, be comforted, when her eyes were arrested 
by an object close at hand. Among the crags and cliffs which sur- 
rounded this place of seclusion, there were two which stood in such 
close contiguity, that they seemed to have been portions of the same 
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more cruel eeremony, it can but little concern me, if they suffer thee, 
dearest daughter, to escape uninjured.” 

* We have neither of us,’ replied the Maiden of Perth, ‘ any cause for 
apprehending evil; and here comes Conachar, to assure us of it.’ 

Yet as she spoke, she almost doubted her own eyes; 80 altered were 
the manner and attire of the handsome, stately, and almost splendidly 
dressed youth, who, springing like a roebuck, from a cliff of consider- 
able height, lighted just in front of her. His dress was of the same 
tartan worn by thoee who had first made their appearance, but closed 
at the throat and elbows with a necklace and armlets of gold. The 
hauberk which he wore over his person, was of steel, but so clearly 
burnished, that it shone like silver. His arms were profusely ornamented, 
and his bonnet, besides the eagle’s feather, marking the quality of chief, 
was ornamented with a chain of gold, wrapt several times around it, 
and sécured by a large clasp, adorned with pearls. His brooch, by 
which the tartan mantle, or plaid, as it is now called, was secured. on 
the shoulder, was also of gold, large and curiously carved. He bore no 
weapon in his hand, excepting a small sapling stick with a hooked 
head. His whole appearance and gait, which used formerly to denote 
a sullen feeling of conscious degradation, was now bold, forward, and 
haughty ; and he stood before Catharine with smiling confidence, as if 
fully conscious of his improved appearance, and waiting till she should 

ise him. 

‘Conachar,’ said Catharine, desirous to break this state of suspense, 
‘are these your father’s men?” 

‘No, fair Catharine,’ answered the young man. ‘Conachar is no 
more, unless in regard to the wrongs he has sustained, and the ven- 

ance which they demand. Iam Ian Eachin Maclan, son to the 
Ghiet of the Clan Quhele. I have moulted my feathers, as you see, 
when I changed my name. And for these men, they are not my father’s 
followers, but mine. You see only one half of them collected; they 
form a band consisting of my foster-father and eight sons, who are m: 
body-guard, and the children of my belt, who breathe but to do my will. 
But Conachar,’ he added, in a softer tone of voice, ‘lives again 80 soon 

. as Catharine desires to see him; and while he is the yout hief of 
the Clan Quhele to all others, he isto her as humble and lient as 
when he was Simon Glover’s apprentice. See, here is the stick I had 
from you when we nutted together in the sunny braes of Lednoch, 
when Autumn was young in the year that is gone. I would not part 
with it, Catharine, for the truncheon of my tribe.’ ” pp. 208-211. 





Taking her leave of Father Clement and Eachin MacIan, 
Catharine returns, not without some apprehensions for her safety, 
to the city. She might encounter the terrible Ramorny, who 
had sworn vengeance againat her father and the Smith, if she 
dared to become the wife of the latter; and, indeed, it was 
these threats that had inclined her to retire to a monastery. 
But who is this dreaded and detested Ramorny ? 
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picasa, as either ambition, or victory in the lists or in the field, or the 
love of woman itself, could have proposed to you.’ 

‘ My sense is too dull to catch thy meaning, leech,’ replied Ramorny. 

What is this precious spectacle reserved to me in sich a shipwreck ?” 

‘ The dearest that mankind knows’ replied Dwining ; and then, in 
the accent of a lover who utters the name of his beloved mistress, and 
expresses his passion for her in the very tone of his voice, he added the 
word ‘ Revencr !’ 

The patient had raised himself on his couch to listen with some anx- 
iety for the solution of the physician’s enigma. He laid himself down 

in as he heard it explained, and after a short pause, asked ‘ In what 
Ginietian college learned you this morality, Master Dwining ?” 
‘In no Christian college,’ answered his physician ; ‘for though it is 
rivately received in most, it is openly and manfully adopted in none. 
But Ihave studied among the sages of Granada, where the fiery-souled 
Moor lifts high his deadly dagger as it drops with his enemy's blood, 
and avows doctrine which the pallid Christian practises, though 
coward-like he dare not name it.’ : 

‘Thou art then a more high-souled villain than I deemed thee,’ said 
Ramorny. 

‘Let that pass,’ answered Dwining. ‘The waters that are stillest, 
are also the deepest; and the foe is most to be dreaded who never 
threatens till he strikes. You knights and men-at-arms, go straight te 
your purpose with sword in hand. We, who are clerks, win our access 
with a noiseless step and an indirect approach, but attain our object not 
less surely.” 

‘And I,’ said the knight, ‘ who have trod to my revenge with a mailed 
foot, which made all echo around it, must mow use such a slipper as 
thine? Ha!’ pp. 215-218. 


The malignant Pottingar then proposes to him to assassinate 
the Smith. It is determined upon, and Ramorny bids his 
page fetch in Bonthron if he be sober. This brutal wretch, 
a huge misshapen monster, kept by his master like a blood- 
hound for such purposes, is introduced and instructed in his 

resent business. The conversation between Ramorny and 
Hrenbane Dwining then proceeds in the same strain as before. 


“+ But my hand—the loss of my hand—’ 

«It may be kept secret for a time,’ said the mediciner; ‘I have pos- 
sessed two or three tattling fools, in deep confidence, that the hand 
which was found was that of your knighthood’s groom, Black Quentin, 
and your knighthood knows that he is parted for Fife, in such sort as 
to make it generally believed.’ 

*I know well enough,’ said Ramorny, ‘that the rumour may stifle 
the truth for a short time. But what avails this brief delay ?” 

“Tt may be concealed till your knighthood retires for a time from the 
eourt, and then, when new accidents have darkened the recollection of 
the present stir, it may be imputed to a wound received from the shiv- 
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for quoting the rules of healing, so contemptible, doubtless, compared 
with th power of inflietn ing wounds v. 
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burning heat; a change so gratifying to the fevered patient, that, as he 
tad’ beloee: puoanet Sih ansaid now help for 


‘This character and situation strike us as, with a single ex- 
eeption that shall be mentioned hereafter, the strongest con- 
ception in the present volume, and one of thatare 
to be found in any work of fiction. Such an accident as had 
befallen Ramorny, would be at any time, a source of the acutest 
misery to a sensitive and proud mind. In general, those who 
have not experienced similar misfortunes, are unable to conceive 
the mortification, and even the madness which they may occasion, 
when the temper of the sufferer happens to be an irritable one, 
Lord Byron’s sensibility upon this subject is well known, and 
Sir Walter Scott saw into the very bottom of the human heart, 
when he drew the Black Dwarf—a character, however, which 
has generally been considered, we believe, as altogether ex~ 
travagant and monstrous. But in the age of knighthood and 
anarchy—when personal prowess was the highest honor of a 
gentleman, and arms the only protection of the citizen—such a 
man as Ramorny to be a maimed ecripple—to have his right 
hand chopped off—and that by a ehurl’s sword in a midnight 
brawl! 

Tt was Shrovetide, or as it was called in Scotland, Fastern’s 
E’en, and the revellings in anticipation of Lent, which were at 
that time common all over Europe, were going on in the “ fair 
city.” A party of morrice dancers, fantastically accoutred, met 
before the house of the Glover, who venturing forth to return 
perso rear recognised eeooes area tone of beh 
net. er, atten, to disguii in an artifick 
squeak. The party rabies up, Old Simon forces Proudfute 
into to some © sation with him, in the 
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exhibiting a ghastly and disgusting spectacle to the revellers, who felt, 
though they could not tell why, fear as well as dislike at his presence. 

As they approached the calabash to this ungainly ad truculent-look- 
ing savage, and as he extended a hand soiled, as it seemed, with blood, 
to grasp it, the Prince called out— 

‘Down stairs with him! let not the wretch drink in our presence; 
find him some other vessel than our holy calabash, the emblem of our 
revels—a swine’s trough were best, if it could be come by. Away with 
him! let him be drenched to purpose, in atonement for hie master’s 
sobriety. Leave me alone with Sir John Ramorny and his page; by 
my honour, I like not his looks.’ 

The attendants of the Prince left the apartment, and Eviot alone 
remained. 

‘TI fear,’ said the Prince, approaching the bed in different form from 
that which he had hitherto used—tI fear, my dear Sir John, that this 
visit has been unwelcome ; but it is your own fault. Although you 
know our old wont, and were yourself participant of our schemes for 
the evening, you have not come near us since St.Valentine'’s—it is now 
Fastern’s Even, and the desertion is flat disobedience and treason to 
our kingdom of mirth, and the statutes of the calabash.’ 

Ramorny raised ead, and fixed a wavering eye upon the Prince ; 
then signed to Eviot to give him something to drink. A large cup of 
ptisau was presented by the page, which the sick man swallowed with 
enger and trembling haste. He then repeatedly used the stimulating 
essence left for the purpose by the leech, and seemed to collect his 
scattered senses. 

‘Let me feel your pulse, dear Ramorny,’ said the Prince; ‘I know 
something of that crafli—How? Do you offer me the left hand, Sir 
Johu?—that is neither according to the rules of medicine nor of 
courtesy.” 

“The right hand has already done its last act in your Highness’ ser- 
tice,’ muttered the patient, in a low and broken tone. 

‘How mean you by that? said the Prince; ‘I am aware thy fol- 
lower, Black Quentin, lust a hand; but he can steal with the other as 
much as will bring him to the gallows, 20 his fate cannot be much 
altered.’ 

‘It is not that fellow who has had the loss in your Grace’s service— 
it is I—John of Ramorny.’ 

‘You!’ said the Prince; ‘ you jest with ine, or the opiate still mas- 
ters you reason.’ 

‘If the juice of all the poppies in Egypt were blended in one drnnght 
said Ramorny, ‘it woul lose influence over me when I look upon this.’ 
He drew his right arm from beneath the cover of the bed-clothes, and 
extending it towards the Prince, wrapped as it was in dressings, ‘ Were 
these undone and removed,’ he said, ‘your Highness would see that a 
bloody stump is all that remaine of a hand ever ready to unsheath the 
aword at your Grace’s slightest bidding.” ‘ 

Rothsay started back in horror. <Ehia he said, ‘ must be avenged 

‘It is avenged in small part,’ said Ramorny; ‘thet is, I thous 
saw Bonthron but now—or was it that the dreara of hell that first 
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crown, nay, more, if ever you would see another St, Valentine's Day, 
you must—— 


* What is it that T_nmst do, " said the Prince, with an air 
of dignity; © ing unworthy of T hope?” 
* Nothing, certainly, unworthy or mi a Prince of Scotland, 


if the blood-stained annals of Our country tell the tale truly; but that 
which may well shock the nerves of a prince of mimes and merry- 
makers.’*? pp, 252-256, 


‘The cruel levity, and even moe with which 
treats the mutilation of Ramorny, and the disgust whieh he ex- 
presses at his dark proposal, completely alienate the mind of 
that revengeful man, and when upon his trial for the murder 
of Proudfute, the Prince refuses to exculpute him by a false- 
hood, he throws himself into the arms of Albany, and becomes, 
with Henbane Dwining, the contriver and perpetrator of the 
tragic catastrophe at Palkland Castle. : 

We have been angonsciously betrayed into greater prolixity 
than we purposed, and must bring our remarks to as speedy a 
termination as possible. Passing over, therefore, the sensation 
which was exeited by the spectacle of the bonnet-maker's gory 
corpse, which was mistaken at first, for that of the Smith—the 
agitation and alarm of Catharine, who fearing that the supposed 
atrocity had been perpetrated by Conachar and his highlunders, 
and regarding herself as in some sort accessory to the murder 
of her lover, rushed madly forth to the house of the Gow, and 
sunk, overwhelmed with her feelings, into Henry's arms—the 
deliberations in the council-room of Perth, touching the offence, 
and its probable authors, &c. we proceed to the trial of the of- 
fenders, which, by the advice of Dom Louis Lundin, the town- 
clerk, was the if by bie ht. The superstition of the age f 
had _introdi this among other extravagances of a similar 
kind, to which, however, the same superstition did not fail te 
give a certain degree of efficacy. The body of Proudfate is 
exposed in the High Church of St. Johns’, where a solemn scene 
is exhibited—the monarch and his court are there—the family 
of Ramorny, suspeeted of the murder,are summoned before it— 
and as they successively appre to purge themselves of the 
crime by a solemn appeal to Heaven, it was every moment 
expected, that the shroud of the dead man would be dyed with 
blood gushing from bis wounds, to bear witness against him who 
had inflicted them. However, one after another takes the oath 
without a sign, until it was, at last, Bonthron’s turn. The 
wretch, by a previous concert with his master, refuses the 
by the bier-right, and calls for the combat with Henry Smith, 
the champion of the widow and orphans of the deceased. He 


es 








The cold reception which Catharine gave 
an achievement on s0 sacred an 





d some of his-friends have been poised 
upon the black list, under the late com! 
te it—and, that as the’ only means left to 
| with her treacherous confessor, 
Dominican, to take the veil in Elehio nunnery, of 
bess was her mother's kinswoman. informs 
same time, of the flight of Father Clement, who 
moved tothe Highlands by Conachar, at her instance. 
ver, at once excessively alarmed, and touched 
determines to save his child 
ration, a 
the rider, wra 
while his bonnet was 


in 
rs of himself and his daughter is abou 
he has nota moment to lose. It i 
some deliberation, that Simon shall take 
pada Saran and that Catharine shall 
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247 
ph yt eben aloo ipucu years an 
Ia ater. is now since, it 
Uneced, th Clan Qubele and Clan Chatins being et feud, oa indeed 

are seldom at peace, the former sustained a defeat, as well- 
oer a errcied ine Gaerii-of their che: Mesias Horch’ of tas Gams 
were slain in battle, and after it, himself put to flight, and his castle taken 
and given to the flames. His wife, then near the time of giving birth 
paap reaygh malpmpemton er prone aa hye cea 
daughter. ere, im sorrow ai care a 
and as the misery of the mother's iti fod tee the alla bt 
suckle the infant, he was nursed with the milk of a doe, which the for- 
ester who attended her contrived to take alive in a snare. It was not 


many months afterwards, that, ina second encounter of these fierce 
clans, Mactan defeated his enemies in his turn, and regained poses= 
sion of the district which he had lost. It was with unexpected rapture, 
that he found his wife and child were in existence, having never expected. 
to see more of them than the bleached bones, from which the wolves 
and wild cats had eaten the flesh. . 

‘But a strong and Laven fk i errtparnedy = oak entertained 
by these wild people, prewe their Chief-from enjoying the full a 
piness arising fram having thus regained his only son in - An 
ancient prophecy was current among them, that wer of the tribe: 
should fall by means of a boy born under a bush of holly, and suckled 
by awhite doe. The circumstance, unfortunately for the Chief, tallied: 
exactly with the birth of the only child whieh remained to him, and it 
was demanded of him by the elders of the clan, that the boy should be 
either put to death, or at removed from the dominions of the tribe, 
and brought upin obseurity. Gilchrist Mactan was obliged to consent; 
and having made choice of the latter proposal, the child, ander the name 
of Conachar, was brought up in my family, with the purpose, as was at 
first intended, of concealing from him all knowledge who or what he 
was, or of his pretedtions to authority over ‘a numerous and warlike 
people, But as years rolled on, the elders of the tribe, who had exert~ 
ed so much authority, were removed by death, or rendered incapable of 
interfering in the public affairs by age; while, on the other hand, the 
influence of Gilchrist Maclan was increased by bis successful struggles 
against the Clan Chattan, in which he the equality betwixt the 
two contending confederacies, which had existed before the. i 
defeat ot which T told your honour. Feeling himself thus firmly seated, 
he naturally became desirous to bring home his only son to his bosom 
arid family ; and for that purpose, caused me to send the hag heer 
ota he was called, ate ae Led to the Highlands. was & 
routh expressly made, is form gallantry ing, to gain a 
father's het At length, I suppose the lad either me the secret 
of his birth, or something of it was communicated to him; and the dis 
gust which the haughty Hieland varlet had always shown for my honest 
trade, became more manifest; #0 that I dared ‘not so much as lay my 
staff over his costard, for fear of receiving a stab with a dirk, as an an« 
swer in Gaelic to a Saxon remark. It was then I wished to be well rid 
of him, the rather that he showed so much devotion to Catherine, who, 
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“The Captain of the Clan Quhele never dies,’ answered the Booshal- 
loch; ‘bat Gilchrist’ Maclan died twenty hours since, and his son, 
ery each 2 cet mine apprentice . 

“What, in—that is Con 

* As little of that subject as you list, brother Simon," said the herds- 
man. Tt is to be remem! friend, that your craft, which doth: 
well for @ living in the douve city of Perth, is something too mm ical 
to be much esteemed at the foot of Ben Lawers, and on the banks of 
Loch Tay. We have not a Gaelic word by which we can even name 
a maker of gloves," 

“It would be strange if you bad, friend Niel; said Simon, drily, 
‘having so few gloves to wears IE think there be none in’ the 
Clan "Gubele, save those which I myself gave to Gilchrist Maclan, 
whom God assoilzie, who esteemed them a choice propine. Most 
deeply do I regret his death, for 1 wa’ coming to him on express basi- 
ness,” q 

* You had better turn the nag's head southward with morning light,” 
said the herdsman. *'I'be faneral is indtantly to take place, and it 
inust be with short ceremony ; for there is a battle to be t by the 
Clan Quhele and the Clan Chattan, thirty champions on a side, as soon 
as Palm Sunday next, and we have brief time cither to lament the 
dead, or honour the living.’ 

‘Yet are my affairs so pressing, that I must needs see the young 
Chief, were if but for a quarter of an hour,’ said the Glover. 

‘Hark thee, friend, replied his host, ‘I think thy business must be 
either to gather money or to make traffic. Now, if the Chief owe theo 
any thing for upbringing or otherwise, ask him not to pay it when all 
the treasures of the tribe are called in for making gallant i 
of arms and equipment for their combatants, that we may meet these 
proud hill-cats in a fashion to show ourselves their superiors. But, if 
thou comest to practice commerce with us, thy time is still worse 
chosen. Thot knowest that thou art already envied of many of our 
tribe, for having had the fosterage of the young Chief, which is a thing 
usually given to the best of the clan.” 

‘But, St. Mary, man!’ exclaimed the Glover, ‘men should remem- 
ber the office was not conferred on me as a favour which I courted, but 
that it was accepted by me on importunity and entreaty, to my no small 
prejudiee. ‘Mis Conachar, or Hector of yours, or whatever you call 
him, has destroyed me doe-skins to the amount of inany pounds Scots.’ 

* There again, now,” said the Booshalloch, ‘ you have spoken s word 
to cost your life;—any allusion to skins or hides, or especially to deer 
and does, may incur no less a forfeit, The Chief is young and jealous 
of his rank—none knows the reason better than thou, friend Glover— 
He will naturally wish that every thing concerning the opposition to his 
succession, and ee reference to his exile, should be totally forgot 
ten; and he will not hold him in affection who shall reeall the reeol- 
lection of his people, or force back his own, upon what they must hoth 
remember with pain. ‘Think how, atsuch a moment, they will look on, 
the old Glover of Perth, to whom the Chief was so long apprentice !— 
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to hit that no hasty tongue tell him of arriving 
woying ihe cause.’ ” Vol. ii. pp. 198-1352 - 


His host, after repeating the injunction which the G 


it so-difficult to observe, not to allude to the former rami 


situation of Eachin Mactan, as his apprentice, takes 
him to go to the burial of the deceased Chief, at the: 
informing Simon that if he would go to the top of the 
Lonach, behind the house, he would see a gallant 
hear the loudest coronach that was ever poured out o 
tior’s bier. The Glover accordingly ascends the 
nach or Knoll of Yew Trees. 


“The opposite or northern shore of the lake, presented 
ape prospect than that upon which the Glover was 

‘oods and thickets ran up the sides of the mountains, and d 
among the sinuosities formed by the winding ravines which 


their appropriate chieftains—the frownin 
Lawers, and the Tea more lofty emi: 





into the summer season, and sometimes the whole year. 
the borders of this wild and sylvan regiea, ‘the mountains de- 
seended upon the lake, intimated, even at that many traces 


margin of the lake, balf hid the litte glens that their tri- 

marzo ofthe nk at hd cong Ce Ue one am pared ee 

4 fair show at a distance, bat, when more closely igre 
con’ 


who neither cultivated the earth, nor for the enjoyments which 
NT Tee rome rai ining! = aes with affec- 
tion, and even deli respect, discharged neces- 
try dome labor.” ‘Phe mony oxep some reluctant use of an 


ill-formed pouch ot eaten #5 spadesg sgrudgingly taroaet 


and as a task infinitely nt. 

the char, ‘of che heeds of black enue, in whieh thole ‘consisted, 
At all a Te ee the brief 
intervals of peace, by way of pastime ; plu license, 
and Rete eee 7, ies thee riage cdee 
pe pe & usierior ee ee ee 
Isnets of thet ves, and the only one which they eiteemed worthy of 
erm. 


The magnificent bosom of the Jake itself was beast 
with delight. Its noble breadth, with its termination in ofall 
tiful run, was rendered yet more picturesque by one of those islets whieh 
are often happily situated in Scottish Inkes. ruins upon that isle, 
now almost shapeless, being overgrown with wood, rose, af the time we 


speak of, into the towers and pinnacles ay where the 
remains of Sibilla, daughter of Henry I. of tan and consort of 
Alexander the First of Seotland. ‘This holy ph | been deemed of 


dignity sufficient to be the deposit of the remains of the Captain of the 
Clan Quhele, at least till times when the removal of the danger, now so 
imminently pressing, should permit of his body Ling Oe 
tinguished convent in the north, where he was destined ultimately to 
repose with all his ancestry. 

A oumber of boats pushed off from various points of the near and 
more distant shore, many displaying sable banners, and others having 
their several pipers in the bow, who, from time to time, forth a 
few notes of a shrill, plaintive, and wailing character, intimated to 
the Glover that the ceremony was about to take place. ‘These sounds 
of lamentation Were but the tuning as it were of the instruments, com- 
pared with the general wail which was speedily to be raised. 

A distant sound was heard from far up the lake, even as it seemed 
-~ the remote and distant glens, out of which the Dochart and the 
poe their streams into Loch Tay, ft was im riba 
spot, wi the Campbells, at # subsequent period, founded strong: 
fortress of Pinlayrigy, that the redoubted commander of the Clan Qu- 
hele drew his last breath; and, to give due pomp to his funeral, bis 
corpse was now to be brought down Loch to the island ‘id 

his temporary place of rest. The funeral flect, led by the C 
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the babbling ery of childhood. The coronach was again, and for the 
last time, shrieked, as the body was carried into the interior of the 
church, where only the nearest relatives of the deceased, and the most 
distinguished of the leaders of the clan, were permitted to enter. The 
last yell of woe was so terribly loud, and answered by so many hundred 
echoes, that the citizen of Perth instinctively raised his hands to his 
ears, to shut out, or deaden at least, a eound so piercing. He kept his 
attitude, while the hawks, owls, and other birds, scared by the wild 
scream, had beaun to settle in their retreats, when, as he withdrew his 
haads, a voice, close by him, said,— 

| you this, Simon Glover, the hymn of penitence and praise, 
with which it becomes poor forlorn man, cast out from his tenement of 
clay, to be wafied into the presence of his Maker!” Vol. ii. pp. 128-- 
132. 








We need not inform the attentive reader that this interroga- 
torv proceeded from no other person than Father Clement, who 
gives the Glover to understand that he is already at loggerheads 
with all the priests of the clan, and is, in his turn, informed by 
the Glover that he ‘smells too strongly of blazing pitch” to 
make a very agreenhle companion to a fugitive from the com- 
mission for extirpting heresy. 

Presently, the flotilla returned up the lake with banners dis- 
played, and every indication of joy and triumph, and Simon 
Glover is introduced into a sylvan banqueting room, constructed 
for the occasion, has an opportunity of seeing his former appren- 
tice presiding over a festival of his clan, with all the dignity and 
the pride of a hereditary chieftain. The description of this ho- 
meric repast is as follows :— 


* “We have said as much of the preparations as mav lead the reader 
to conclude that the festival, in respect of the quality of the food, was of 
the most rude description, consisting chiefly of huge joints of meat, 
which were consumed with little respect to the fasting season, although 
several of the friars of the Island Convent graced and hallowed 
board by their presence. The platters were of wood, aud so were the 
hooped cogues or cups, out of which the guests quaffed their liquor, as 
also the broth or juice of the meat, which was held a delicacy. ‘There 
were also various preparations of milk which were highly esteemed, and 
were eaten out of similar vessels. Bread was the scarcest article at the 
banquet, but the Glover and his patron Niel were served with two 
small loaves expressly fur their own use. In eating, as indeed was 
then the case all over Britain, the guests used their knives called skenes, 
or the large poniards nained dirks, without troubling themselves by the 
reflection that they might occasionally have se: different or more 
fatal purposes. 

At the upper end of the table stood a vacant seat, elevated a step or 
two above the floor. It was covered with a cinopy of holly bor and 
ivy, and there rested against it a sheathed sword and a folded banner. 
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low murmur of benedictions was heard from the sopra wing the 
mouks alone, w ic fst united voices, sung Requiem eteruam 
An — sil fates an if here eee ae 
pected, when a bold and manly Ss 
prewar eeys Oo Siguey aad 
firmuess— 
‘This seat, and my father’s inheritance, I claim as my right—so 
prosper me God and St. Barr! 
‘How will you rule your father’s children?’ said an old man, the uncle 
of the deceased. 
“Twill defend them with my. father's sword, and distribute justice to 
them under my father’s banner.” 
The old man, with a trembling hand, uosheathed the i ape 
weapon, and holding it by the blade offered the hilt to the 
Nine Pp; at the same time, Torquil of the Oak 
the tribe, and swung it repeatedly ‘over Eachin's head io, with 
See Gn eet » brandished the huge claymore its in its 
rope tele) isis raised a yelling shout, to testify. their acceptance 
Chief who claimed their allegiance, nor was there an} 
whe ork tho preset wud ogi hare thera, waa disposed to racake 
Jeet the subject of sinister vaticinations, As he stood in glittering mail, 
resting on the long sword, and ackw by gracious gestures the 
acclamations which rent the air within, without, and around, Simon 
Glover was tempted to doubt whether this majestic figure was that of 
the same lad whom he had often treated with litde ceremony, and began 
to have some apprehensions of the consequences of having done #0, A 
general burst oF mnitaetalay succeeded to the acclamations, and rock and 
greenwood rang to harp and pipes, as lately to shout and yell of woe.” 
Vol. ii. pp. 142-144. 


Eachin Maclan had not youchsafed even a look of recognition 
to his former master during the whole course of the festival, and 
the imposing ceremonies that attended it. Simon felt no small 
surprise, therefore, at being awaked very early the next morn- 
ing by Conachar in the humble guise of a yeoman, who entered 
into conversation with him without the smallest reserve, al- 
though with occasional expressions of haughtiness and im- 
patience. He makes a disclosure to the Glover of the most 
extraordinary kind, which, as the whole conversation is admi- 
rably managed, comes upon the reader with all the effect of a 
most striking coup de theatre. The unfortunate chieftain con- 
fesses himself a coward—he feels that he is to play a recreant’s 
part in the approaching combat between the clans, in whieh he 
18 to appear at the head of his chosen warriors, and he is de- 
termined, if Simon will consent to it, to fly with Catharine from 
the peril of the fight and the scorn of the world, to some retired 
spot, where he may forget his dishonor in bliss and love. he 
Glover's refusal to comply with the proposal, puts an end tothe 


re 





in the. a different tarn. 
1 believe it not!” he exclaimed ; ‘it is false of thy 
false of thy mother’s son; falsest of my dault ! r 
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rn Thor bas ines pol ony eneons oy tine ee 
true. ast been § an,evil eye, my and tt 
fainting which you call cowardice is the work of magic. 1 

the bat that struck the toreh out on the hour that thou wert 

hour of grief and of joy. Cheer up, my beloved! Thou shalt with m 
to ona, and the good St. Columbus, with the whole choir of blessed 
snints and angels, who ever favoured thy race, shall take from thee the 
heart of the white doe, and return that which they have stolen from 
thee." 

Eachin listened with a look as if he would fain have believed the 
i ae neers i meee, 

“But Torquil," he said, ‘ supposing this might avail us, 
enneskeacal it fo to the te, Fdread me ‘so shall beamed 

*Tt cannot be—it shall not!’ said Torquil— Hell shall Kg ore 
far—we will steep thy sword in holy water—place vervain, ahn's 
wort, and rowan-tree in thy crest, We will surround thee, and thy 
eran the oath Unglagly coateral eiaekceng 9s a 

Again the yout ly mut ing, whi 
jected tone in which it was spoken, Simon could not understand, while 

‘orquil’s deep tones in reply foll full and distinct upon his ear. 

* Ves, there may be a of dept obi Nae from the conflict, 
Thou art the youngest who is to draw blade. w, bear me, and thou 
shalt koow what it is to have a foster-father's love, and how far it ex- 
ceeds the love even of kind. The youngest on the indenture of the 
Clan Chattan is Ferqubard Day. His father slew mine, and the red 


blood in the veins of this Ferquhard Day apd in mine not have 
mingled, hed they been put into the sae vessel, yet hath he cast the 
cyes of his love upon my only daughter Eya—the fairest of our maidens. 
Think with what feelings 1 ‘the news. It was as if a wolf from 
the skirts of Ferragon had said, ‘Give me thy child in wedlock, Tor- 
quil.” My child thought not thus, she loves Ferquhard, and weeps away 
her colour and strength in the dread of the spercesnaas battle. Let 
her give him but « sign of favour, and well T know he will forget kith 
and kin, forsake the field, aud fly with her to the desert.’ 

* He, the youngest of the champions of Clan Chattan being absent, I, 
the youngest of the Clan Quhele, may be excused from combat,’ said 
Eachin, blushing at the mean chance of safety thus opened to him, 

* See now, my Chief,’ said Torquil, * and judge my thoughts towards 
thee—others might give thee their own lives and that of their sons—I 
sacrifice to thee the honour of my house.” . 

‘My friend, my father,’ repeated the Chief, folding T. uil to his 
bosom, ‘what a wretch am I that have a epirit ly enough 
to avail myself of your sacrifice !” pp. 161-164. 


The idea of a Highland warrior utterly destitute of what is 
called animal courage, is fully as striking as that which we have 


already commended so much, of a knight's being deprived of 
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to a virtuous woman in such circums! 
issed by the Pritce unharmed. 
is, to happen, and warns him to escape. — 
woman, whom y had met on his way to 


(ETDs wretch revisited ‘the diingeoh at thd nie 
os eB am done bo 
z peeiaga Ka be an Prete a : 
Tis first idea was, that he was in a fearful 
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risoner. The locks were drawn, the chain fell; the Prince raised 

im elf as high as his fetters permitted—a red glare, against which he 
was fain to shut his eyes, streamed through the vault; and when he 
opened them again, it was on the ghastly form of one whom he had 
Treason to think dead. He sunk back in horror. ‘I am judged and 
condemned!’ he exclaimed; ‘ and the most abhorred fiend in the in- 
fernal regions is sent to torment me!’ 

‘I live, my lord,’ said Bonthron ; ‘and that you may live and enjoy 
life, be pleased to sit up and eat your victuals.’ 

‘Free me from these irons,’ said the Prince—release me from this 
dungeon—and, dog as thou art, thou shalt be the richest man in Scot- 
land.’ 

‘If you would give me the weight of your shackles in gold,’ said 
Bonthron, ‘1 would rather sec the iron on you than have the treasure 
myself !—But look up—you were wont to love delicate fare—behold 
how I have catered for you.’ The wretch, with fiendish glee, unfolded 
a piece of raw hide covering the bundle which he bore under his arm, 
and, passing the light to and fro before it, showed the unhappy Prince 
a bull’s head recently hewn from the trunk, and known in Scotland as 
the certain signal of death. He placed it at the foot of the bed, or 
rather lair, on which the Prince lay. ‘ Be moderate in your food,’ he 
said; ‘itis like to be long ere thou get’st another meal.’ 

‘Tell me but one thing, wretch,’ said the Prince. ‘Does Ramorny 
know of this practice.’ 

‘How else hadst thou been decoyed hither? Poor woodcock, thou 
art snared!’ answered the murderer. 

With these words the door shut, the bolts resounded, and the unhappy 
Prince was left to darkness, solitude’ and despair. ‘Oh my father—m 

rophetic father !—The staff I leaned.on has indeed proved a spear!’ 
We will not dwell on the subsequent hours, nay days, of bodily agony 
and mental despair. 

But it was not the pleasure of Heaven that so great a crime should 
be perpetrated with impunity.” pp. 191-192. 


The glee-maiden going in quest of pot-herbs or flowers into 
-the small garden appertaining to the castle, discovered his 
dreadful situation. 


“ She re-entered her apartment in the tower with a countenance pale 
as ashes, and a frame which trembled like an aspen-leaf. Her terror 
instantly extended itself to Catharine, who could hardly find words to 
ask what new misfortune had occurred. 

‘Is the Duke of Rothsay dead?” 

‘Worse! they are starving him alive.’ 

«Madness, woman !’ 

‘No, no, no, no!’ said Louise, speaking under her breath, and 
huddling her words so thick upon each other, that Catharine could 
hardly catch the sense. ‘I was seeking for flowers to dress your potage, 
because you said you loved them, yesterday—my poor little dog, 
thrusting himself into a thieket of yew and holly bushes that grow out 
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onda ee bye opera pe mer 
armour, but the visor of bis belmet was up, F a countenance: 
waco Soeahlinny Get lites the tome GAMO spoke with a graye 
toue, something between that of a calm observer of an interesting event, 
and of one who is an agent and partnker in it. a 
* Catharine, Sache omega ala He is dead—you: 
have done best for hi can dono more,’ 

<L will not—-I eamot believet said Oasbatias: ‘Heaven be mer- 
ciful to me! it would make one doubt of Providénce, to think so grear 
a crime has been accomplished." * 


Catharine's resolution failed her. ‘1 will follow no farther,’ she 
— Whither would — ane T can die here.” 
2 to the battlements of the castle, i i 
Sinead door which opened upon the Bearings me | 
where men were bending mangonels, as they called them (military en- 

gines, that is, for throwing arrows or stones) getting rendy 
and piling stones together. But the defenders did not exceed twenty in 
number, and Catharine thought she could observe doubt and irresolution 
amongst them. " 

Gatarioe? said Ramorny, ‘I must not quit this station, which is 
necessary for my defence; but I can speak with you here as well as 
elsewhere,’ 


‘Look you. I have slain—murdered, if ee will—my late master, 
the Duke of Rothsay. The spark of life which your kindness would 
have fed was easily smothered. His last words called on his father.— 
You are faint—bear up—you have more to hear. You know the crime, 
but you Know notthe provocation. See! this gauntlet is empty—t lost 
my right hand in his cause; and when I was no longer fit to serve him, 
I was cast off like a worn-out hound, my loss ridiculed, and a cloister 
recommended, instead of the halls and in which I had my na- 
tural sphere! Think on this—pity and assist me.” 

‘In what manner can you require my assistance 1’ anid the trembling 
maiden ; *I can neither repair your loss, nor cancel your crime.” 

* Thou canst be silent Catharine, on what thou hast scen and heard 
in thicket, It is but a brief oblivion I ask of you, whose word 
ill, 1 know, be listened to, whether you say such things were or were 
not. That of your mountebank companion, the foreigner, none will 
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bloody combat is executed in the most i 
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to extract it, 
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to his unfortunate foster son, is also a most touching feature in 
the picture. We have already given our opinion of Conachar’s 
character. The hero appears to us to be totally eclipsed hy the 
other persons of the drama. His strength and courage have too 
much of the animal in them, and his sentimentalism, which 
is not unfrequently puling and mawkish, does not answer very 
well to the description he gives of himself. There is nothing 
remarkable ahout Catharine, but a degree of virtue which eve 
heroine has of course and her heresy, which makes her too much 
of an esprit fort for our vulgar tastes, and which was so unset- 
tled, as in some unaccountable manner, to have entirely evapo- 
rated at Falkland Castle, or on her journey thither. But Sir 
‘Walter is not quite so much distinguished by the verisimilitude 
of his dénoumens as by the masterly manner in which his plots 
are, in other respects, contrived to awaken and sustain the in- 
terest of the reader. 





Agr. VIII.—The Life of Najdios Bonaparte, Emperor of the 
French; with a preliminary view of the French Revolution. 
By the Author of Waverly. London. 1827. Philadelphia. 
Reprinted by Carey, Lea & Carey. 1827. 


IN a preceding article, we spoke of the perspicuous and ani- 
mated style in which this work is written, and the passages 
which we extracted, afforded some exemplification of its pecu- 
liar properties. A few more quotations, worthy of the Author 
of Waverly or Ivanhoe, we shall insert, as specimens of the 
work, and of the powers of Sir Walter Scott as a writer, when 
interested in his subject, and permitting himself to indulge in 
general views or in picturesque descriptions. Speaking of the 
meeting of the States General in 1789, he remarks :— 


“ The Estates General of France met at Versailles on the 5th May, 
1789, and that was indisputably the first day of the Revolution. The 
Abbé Sieyes, in a pamphlet which we have mentioned, had already 
asked, “what was the third estate? It was the whole nation. What 
had it been hitherto in a Lanes light? Nothing. What was it about 
4 become presently? Something Had the last answer been every- 

, it would bave been nearer Fine truth, for it soon appeared that this 
estate, which, in the year 1614, the Nobles bad refused to acknow- 
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hill, which commands an extensive prospect over the fertile 
Lombardy. ‘The Indies of the highest rank, as well us those 
for beauty and arene ss see cae Ae 
to society, —were dai ’ cir homage to, t ) 
them wit felicity of ecitreen sebioht aetna j 
for exercising the high eoartesies that devolved upon the wife of so 
dapsone @ person as Nepales: ie 

“ Negotiations proceeded ami ety pleasure. 

Prt ite deere ntsc re erage of the Kings 
and Sardinia, of the Duke of Parma, of the Swiss Cantons, of 
the Princes of Germany,—the throng i Seosele, MRR 
rity, of deputies of towns,—with the daily arrival des; 
merous, couriers, the bustle pati t business, whe 
and entertainments, with balls and with hunting partiesy—gaye 
ture of a splendid court, and the pacer ingly, 
the Italians, the Court of Montebello. It was such in of impor~ 
tance 5 ir he diario ined here wae ue the plea 
relations of Germany, and decide the fate of the King of ja, of 
Switzerland, of Venice, of Genoa; all destined to hear from the voice 
of Napoleon, the terms on which their national existence was to be pro- 
longed or terminated. 

“ Montebello was not less the abode of pleasure. The 
this diplomatic and military court made excursions to the 
giore, to Lago di Como, to the Borromean islands, and oecupied, at 
pleasure, pat cese vison surround those aohaioas regions. E; 
town, i desired to distinguish itself by some liar mac 
pre et fone to aaa. then named pip eed of 
Italy. These expressions are, in a great measure, those of N, 9 
himself, who seems to have looked back on this period of his lite with 
warmer recollections of pleasurable enjoyment than he had experienced 
on any other occasion, 

“Tt was probably the happiest time of his life, Honour beyond that 
of a crowned head, was his own, and had the full relish of toa 
mind, which, two or three years before, was pining in obscurity, Power 
was his, and he had not experienced its cares and risks; high hopes 
were formed of him by all around, and he had not yet disappointed 
therm. He was in the flower of youth, and married to the woman of 
Ins heart. Above all, he had the glow of Hope, which was marshalling 
him even to more exalted dominion: and he had not yet become aware 
that possession brings satiety, aud that all earthly desires and wishes 
terminate, when fully attained, in vanity and vexation of spirit.”” Vol. i. 
p. 384. 

Describing the sanguinary battles which took place in France 
during the two months preceding his first abdication ; our author 


“ Tt is difficult for the inhabitants of a peaceful territory to picture to 
themselves the miseries Garros ey country which formed the 
theatre of this inary contest. ee Remora Uke tiger, hem- 
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© While we endeavour to sum the mass of misfortunes, with which 
Bonaparte was overwhelmed at this crisis, it seems as if fortune had 
been determined to show that she did not intend to reverse the lot of 
humanity, even in the case of one who had been so long her favourite, 
but that she retained the power of the obscure soldier, 
she bad raised to be almost King of Europe, in adegreo as 
as his exaltation had been splendid. Ali shac esas IE 
inalienable from his person, was now reversed. vietor was de~ 
feated, the monarch was dethroned, the ransomer of pri was in 
captivity, the general was deserted by his soldiers, master aban~ 


i 


console him for the fairest and largest empire that ambition ever lorded 
it over, be had, with the mock name of Emperor, a petty isle, to which 


mgs, unrepressed 
subjects, who refused to his humiliation as an amends 
Sir char baiind pucadaeee oniuadeoiearin and the ill-eon- 
oaled telnanehohibe senmnayrceo mE ety had been delivered.”” 
Vol. iii, p. 198. 


‘The passage of Mount St. Bernard, previously to the battle of 
Marengo, has been much celebrated, and is by our 
author with much beauty and effect. At Geneva, 
met General Marescot, who had been detached to survey Mount 
St. Bernard, and who had, with great difficulty, ascended as far 
as the Convent of the Chartreux. 


“Ts the route practicable 1" said Bonaparte. ‘It ix barely possible 

to pass,’ replied the engineer. ‘Let us set forward then,’ said Na- 
n, and the nary march was commenced. 

“During the interval between the 15th and 18th of May, all the 
columns of the ee ee into motion to cross the 
‘Tureau, at the head of 5000 men, directed his march by Mount A 
on Exilles and Suse. A similar division commanded by Chabran, took 
the route of the Little St. Bernard. Bonaparte himself on the 15th, at 
the head of the main body of his army, consisting of 30,000 men and 
upwards, marched from Lausanne to the little vill called ea | 
at which point there ended every thing resembling a practicable road. 
An immense and apparently inaceeeutble ‘mountain, reared its head 
among general desolation and eternal frost; while preeipices, glaciers, 
ravines, and a boundless extent of faithless snows, whieh the slightest 
concussion of the air converts into avalanches, cay of burying armies 
in their descent, appeared to forbid access to all tiving things bat the 
chamois, and his scarce less wild pursuer. Yet, foot by foot, and man 
by man, did the French soldiers proceed to ascend this formidable bar- 
rier which nature had erected in vain to limit human ambition. The 
view of the Valley, émpbatieally called “ of Desolation,” where nothi 
is to be seen but snow and sky, had no terrors for the First Consul 
his army. ‘They advanced up paths hitherto only practised by hunters, 








: ‘The descent onthe othe side 
walt to the infantry as the ascent 
cavalry. It was, accomplished without 
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he took up their quarters Gears after having marched 
fren ren eg ‘The next morning, Asctn May thease 


sors which had been left behind. 

“Thuy was,achieved the cslebrated passage of Mount St. Bernard, 
on the particulars of which we have dwelt the more willingly, because, 
although a military operation of importance, they do not involve the 
unwearied details of human slaughter.” Vol. i. pp. 472-474. 


These es, with others that were quoted in a former 
number of this work, will exhibit at the Bus, time his pre-emi- 
nent talents as a writer, and some of his peculiar opinions. Yet, 
considered merely as a literary effort, this work betrays inate 
of great haste in the composition, and many 
Neither do we consider the style as uniformly so persion 
brilliant, or so animated, asin some of the happier productions 
of his prolific pe 

In reading history, we have frequently been amused with 
that spirit of prediction after the event; that exposition o! of cau- 
es ‘which rendered inevitable the effects that have y been 
produced ; and that prudent sagacity which judges of the wis- 
dom of measures, when there is no longer any doubt about their 
results. Historians seem to adopt implicitly the sentiment of 
Jovenal, “nullum nomen abest si sit prudentia,” and consider 
nan as the arbiter of his own fortanes. 

Tn speaking of the Treaty of Tilsit, the following reflections 
and comments are made by our author. 


“ One of the most important private articles of the Cb 
seems to have ‘ided, that Sweden should be 
provinces of Finland, in favour of the Czar, and be thus, with ieee 
sent of Bonaparte, deprived ok sl een) mec at eee ee 
A single glance at the map will show, how completely the possession of 
Finland put a Swedish army, or the army Reser pein enn 
Sweden, within a short m of St. Petersburgh; and how, by con- 
senting to Sweden's string seid of rises pe 
relinquished the grand advantage to be derived from it, in case of his ever 
being again obliged to contend with Russia upon Prussian ground. Yep 
there cam be no doubt, that at the Treaty of ott bce py to 
the war, which Russia shortly afterwards waged against Sweden, in 
which Alexander deprived that ancient kingdom lappa oe 


* We have not noticed these innecuracies, neither errors of 
because, in went editions, these can and will be ae ae 
mistaking of east for west, or the contrary, the repeated an con! 
in speaking of the wings of contending armies, would, ethos the ans 
were purreat Barieg tho time of Ita bication, of wagon las of r-pinted pis 
Pages BN afer an ti a > great haste in which the work was sent 
+o the press. 
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he was, came to be over-reached in the Treaty of Tilsit, we be 
secret may be found in a piece of private history.” Vol. ti. 


_ Now to ns these a to be the remarks of a sag 
somewhat prejudiced mind, examini and p 
they are become matters of history, i 
ters of speculation. ‘To one, who without bias, could pla 
in imaginationat the cera of the peace of Tilsit, it wo 
‘appear that Napoleon had given inconsiderable b 
‘no comparative value, for some of the most in 
sions in the universe, and, that the facility of 
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It 0 Se perk eared: hasennechea SRO place, 

near the capital of her empire, but it el 

no support—neither men, nor horses, nor provisions. It fur- 

nished a barrier to Alexander, on a side on which his: 

been eiciscnre ss oa rere in — was to him an ac 
possession. ; 


pire. 

Russia would be in the field superior 

but the population of Turkey is warlike, brave, 

with a reckless fanaticism—hostile nationally, we 

say personally, to the Russians, and. unwilling to 

when trampled to thecarth. N ony a ne doer 


co tence td, th rv be 


opportunities for the other powers of E: yey ear even 
for himself, to interpose, if such & course mm 


as i iadlepso had ~eogeivrne arta 
governments of these countries 
missive to him ; his mandates were obeyed by the ministers of 
Spain as if they had been issued to his own prefects. No hu- 
man power, apparently, éduld frustrate his designs. Austria 
might regret the acquisition, she could not resent it—She had 
been driven from the western parts of Europe—she could not 
communicate immediately with Spain—she would certainly not 
declare war, and, without an ally, bring the whole power of the 
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py ‘the campaign in ond 704 she 


1 Buenos ‘Ayres; wh : 
undisciplined ‘iccen; jtreni 
peaitoes ‘them to contend against the a n 
‘in the course of this very year, (1807) she 
bon, the capital of her most ancient ally, to 
Junot without a struggle, and only sent as 
the persons and property of her own subjects 
from Portugal, adie it happened, to assist in 
oni the sovereign of that country, and his 
ion from any quarter app 
vain, and Napoleon had re 
iy esring the acquiescence of Russia, t 
or cause others to rise. 
had secured not only the peninsula 
their immense ultra-marine ovate deel 
beyond doubt or hazard, the finest, | " 
wealthy, and the most extensive empire onthe 
It becomes our duty to. 


Some 
and seem already to have dimin’ i 

‘Tt must be acknow! from Sir Walter 
pected a finished and classical work. One not o 
the current tales and compilations of the day ; not | 
his own times, or the circles that surround him; but 
and fitted to descend to posterity as a fair tablet on whi 
have been faithfully and beautifully engraved, the 
of his own age ; a monument whieh future races, and 
yet unknown might have continued to examine and u 

‘an anthentic record of a momentous p 

een away. It is, perhaps, because 
sured his Serpaitn toe kdghoa aakererakeoreal 
tions in the work have pressed strongly on our notice. 

‘The firet that we shall mention, is the aj paren i 
original information, the small amount mater 
the very little additional light which, in this 1 hinorgee 
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thrown over the events of the French Revolntion. We are not 
willing, from such a writer, to receive a mere compilation— 
many sources of knowledge might have been opened to him 
which are closed against others, unless from the state of parties, 
or from facts connected with many of the leading occurren- 
ces, it was considered unwise by the triumphant governments 
of Europe to disclose the secret history of such recent transac- 
tions. On many topics it muy be better to indulge in vague de- 
clamation, than to unveil disguised or forgotten truths. The 
receut coutroversy between the writer of this history and Ge- 
neral Gourgaud, certainly proves that the British cabinet, 
when it suited its purposes, was not unwilling to make known 
some of its private correspondences. The imperfection aris- 
ing frum deficient materials, may not entirely be imputable 
to our author ; yet, with his advantages and reputation, more 
was certainly expected than has been performed. We strongly 
suspect that he was unwilling to give up the time which elabo- 
rate researches would have required, that he proposed to write 
a popular book, and was satisfied, in a great measure, to re 
ceive the statements which were current and sufficiently con- 
formable to fashionable opinions. Some documents in the ap- 
pendix, apparently from the present King of Sweden (Berna- 
dotte) shed some little light on the Revolution of the eighteenth 
Brumaire (8th November) 1799, and manifest that Sir Walter was 
not unwilling to avail himself of such aid; but these notes are 
of little importance, and only prove that there were persons in 
Paris on that occasion and in authority, who were willing to 
have joined in any opposition to the measures of Bonaparte ; 
but who, as we have already had occasion to remark, were all 
controlled by the energy of his ascendant spirit. Still, we wish 
many more such statements, and, if possible, from persons of 
different political sentiments, had been carefully collected. 

One of the questions we should have rejoiced to have seen 
thoroughly examined, as the early stages of the Revolution are 
included in the range of this history, relates to the nature, ex- 
tent and effects of foreign interference in the affairs of France, 
in the first agitations of this critical and convulsed period, in the 
progress of opinions and events, from ardour to enthusiasm, 
from energy to madness; from the confident assurance of an 
immediate and prosperous termination of their struggle; tothe 
mortification of hope deferred, the anxiety and anguish of dis- 
appointed expectations; and, finally, to the despair and phrenzy 
of violent and conflicting passions. Even in that bright and 
smiling hour, when the Revolution was hailed by the gratula- 
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no disclosures have been made in the | betes: Se 

= have agar sufficiently em! "7 ag peaphingree 5 
of the private transactions of may Wi 

may remain unbroken. ‘Lardily and _ eer will trath be 

brought to light. It was, haat: we orbs reece 


@ long series of years must pass away before the mee oe of 
the French Revolution will be Ihe Fully revealed. : tong 
Another imperfection whieh would almost, an indi- 


vidual from writing the history of a particular event, is the un- 
friendly feeling towards the French Revolution itself, so manifest 
on almost every page of this work. Whilst, occasionally, its 
importance, even its pecessity, seems to be admitted, these 
concessions, ro oy. introduced, are followed by general de~ 
nuneiations, a inciples and authors of the Revolution 
are held patie ny sap tocte evil which oecurred, even for those 
which destroyed the very fabric they were labouring to erect. It 
is difficult to make changes, even improvements in the form of 
society, without some porticularevil, Thistaintof imperfection 
adheres to thenatareand condition of man, and those who cry out 
with vehemence against such evils, ave most generally persons 
interested in maintaining, undisturbed, the present relations of 
government, or the feeble, or the indolent, or the satisfied 

takers of present abuses. The world may slumber in inglort- 
ous apathy and ignorance, provided those who preside over its 
tranquil movements remain unannoyed by the exertions of un- 
quiet spirits, by those who endeavour to throw light upon the 

lark recesses of corruption and of usurpation. 

‘These reflections arise almost unavoidably on reading some 
of Sir Walter's preliminary remarks on the French Revolution. 
Tf, as he observes, before that event, public opinion was not per~ 
mitted to-be freely expressed, if political discussion was not al- 
lowed to take a practical direction, these restrictions were not 
imposed by the reformers, nor should the evils which resulted 
from them be imputed to the Revolution—yet, while our author 
seems compelled, at one moment, (vol. i. p. 39) to acknow! 
that freedom of discussion might have prepared the French na- 
tion for a more moderate and beneficial reform—yet, at another, 
(p84) he is disposed to impute to the licentiousness of the 

press, every moral and politicalevil.. Sir Walter surely 
forgets that the restrictions which he laments, and the excesses 
which he so severely censures, may both be traced to the gov- 
ernment itself, or to those, at least, who were the supporters 
and controllers of the government; those, who, from prejudice, 
from interest, perhaps fron position, became the opposers of fs 
Revolution, and its first victims. While we feel disposed with 
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" ‘interest and of ‘oatsand aioe 
wanting, nor motives for its active ex ae 
‘we not rather suspect that these champions 
ered bythe weight and ornaments of theif own | 
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majority of the nation, would haye moderated tho vi if 
the predominant party, and restrained, perhaps suj 

ferocious spirit that was permitted fora time torule. The mi« 
gration of nearly all the bigher orders of society, the avowed 
supporters of the altar and the throne, was, in itself, an aban- 
donment of their dutics and stations, weakened the arn of the 
executive government, and injured their own cause; and even 
if no further measures had been adopted, would have been eonsi- 
dered as an act of open hostility against the Revolution. But 
when the most ahaa cy these ore ee not ceecoen 
withdrawing in disgust scenes which they mig) 

have schhaned or prevented; from events, which, by siete: 
they might have tempered, if not guided, were seen issuing ma- 
nifestoes in the bitterest spirit against the Revolution and its 
leaders; were found, at every court in Europe, instigating mon- 
archs to join ina crusade against their own country, es can 
wonder that by that country, children, so disloyal, should be 
considered as enemies, and that all who attempted to plead in 
their behalf, should become payee of conniving with them, 
and should necessarily lose, in the councils of the nation, their 
influence and authority? No measures could have been adopted 
better calculated to give a preponderance in the popular assem- 
blies and public meetings in France to violent and intemperate 
resolutions ; no means so curiously devised, to elevate into office 
and power, those individuals whose only qualifications were a 
rash and uncompromising spirit, and a fierce and unrelenting 
temper. It was under such circumstances, and by such means, 
that the moderate and wise and just among the promoters of 
the Revolution were driven from the helm of government, and 
the Marats and Dantons, and Carrieres, and Robespierres be- 
came so fatally conspicuous. 

Noobloquy ought to be thrown on the national assembly, oF 
on the Revolution itself, on account of extravagant opinions ut- 
tered or entertained, even at its commencement, any more than 
for those ultra monarchical harangues, which were far more fre- 
quently pronounced. ‘The convention of the notables, and after- 
wards of the States General, were events, in themselves, sufli- 
cient to awaken every reflecting, and to rouse every active mind 
inthe kingdom, Unlimited scope was given to speculation, be- 
cause undefined and untried powers were called into existence, 
and theoretical, rather than practical men were summoned to 
repair and adjust that political fabric which the abuses ofa cen- 
tury had been silently subverting. Can we wonder that under 
such a summons, many opinions, wild, visionary and fantastic, 
should have been mingled even with the sound discretion of 
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rious claims, of rights which tended only to mortify the humble, 
without exalting the powerful, of laws and eustoms, obsolete and 
neglected, yet, prized like the ancient eschutcheons to which 
they were incidents, because it occasioned some unnecessary, 
perhaps unsolicited sacrifices, is designuted asthe Pry of dupes.’ 
Of this day, so memorable in the early annals of this Revo- 
lution, we will exhibit a brief picture, drawn by one of the 
first historians of these great ovents. The contrast of feeling 
may amuse some who have read the pages of Sir Walter Scott, 
The extract will, at least, shew what were the nature and ob- 
ject of those sacrifices, which became, afterwards, the subjects 
of calumny and reproach. We will merely premise that alm 
every speaker, on this memorable occasion, belonged to tl 
highest order of the nobility. 


“For several days the National Assembly solely occupied with the 
constitution, en with ardour in profound discussions on the righte 
of nature, and carried away in the course of its debates by 
that generous warmth so natural to the French, its deliberations were 
characterized by that snge caution which was not expected from a ° 
nation, considered in Bu to be as imprudent and jess, as it 
yas amiable and brave. at once the scene changes. This assembly 
80 politic, so moral, 80 profoundly occupied with metaphysical questions, 

no 





pire, whose roots had exhausted forso many ages, the nutritious juices 
of the earth, and stricken with sterility the happy soil of France. This, 
doubtless, was doing much. It effected still moro—consecrating this 
act of vigour and of power, not by a simple law, but by an article of the 
constitution, it accomplished by one the and painful career 
which lay before it, and did more in a few hours for the happiness of 
the than they could haye dared to hope from the improvements 

century. SOS : ee. " 
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forward to complete this renunciation, with some modifications dice 
tated by prudence to preserve the public ‘There is but one 
wish on our part, ered M. de Mortensurt, not-te retard the 


“All the clergy rose instantly to second this proposition, and there 
arose such united applauses, the communes made the hall resound with 
tine spouted, Mc 2 Bu Fecpean peepee ta Got epeliet aE 
time suspended. M. de St. 
= noble opie of putrkaiaa, sad. genetecon tbe ASME 
a noble spirit of patriotism nerosity. 
depicting widh energy the evils of Teudality, the necessity 
hibiting all attempts to revive this system, the misery of the poor 
might lead them hereafter to suggest, or to submit to. 

“It seemed as if the extensive subject of reform had been 
Seed th apa objeet rtp iy a ener. z 

ire to r 8, pce 
ration, cctvat agi toate bese eae Toe tape ree of ‘he 
privileged provinces, lay down at the feet of ‘os ka prheains their immu 
nities, their franchises, their charters, their capitulations, to unite in 
the new system which the series daa achat 5 the wisdom of the as- 


sembly were pre} for F: 

a Daaphine aod had th had the plory of giving to: to the nation such 
brilliant examples i in other matters, the honor also of opening this 
grand and majestic scene. M. de incre olltag the resolution 
which his province had adopted at Vizille, to renounce its particular 
privileges, expressed a wish that all the inces should imitate this 
resolution, and declare themselves satisfied with the glorious name and 
the rights of French citizens. aE 

ie had not finished speaking, when the representatives of the 
pedi. of Britany, pressed around the chair, to give in as an 
on the altars of their country, their formal consent to the measure, 
le Chapelier, the president of the assembly, stated from his seat, the 
motives whieh had mdueed some of the divisions of that ae to 
impose partial restraints on their dye of ety eds be y of toy 


ness and of security succeeding to days of anxi 
Focierise them to confound the ancient and rorered aria 


with the more solid and still more sacred i of de whole French 
empire. 


complete the sncrifice. Thee pedioerey from Bargin ood the 

same desire; that of Longsek eae te sume —. ‘Then 

the representatives of cities and of provinces, the barons 

the gentlemen of Artois, officers of justice, phonemes my 

Marseilles, Bordeaux, Strasbourg, &c- Ecweaneied by @ generous emy- 
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sincere, this magnanimous self-devotion as the 
repentance. How unfortunate that the 
is picture should be so often disguised by those 
misrepresent and to vilify the French Revol 
choose to represent all the subsequent evils as neces 
wes of an unprincipled ambition in a base 
Scaderne a r g 
We fear there is too much of this feeling in the w 
us. The aspirations of unblemished virtue, ublime 
of patriotism, the triumphs of national honor, are all 
over; bat the cloud of strife and desolation, the 
blood, the dismay, and havoc, and ruin that mm: 
of its progress are never forgotten. < - 
It is impossible not to i 
stern maxims of justice which so eminently di 
of this work. The violation of neutral rights, t 
sion of neutral territory, the confiscation of public 
propery by ie le of the oat fa nation, republican 
rial; the appeal to the of foreign nations, so 
the distempered state tb the Revolution, all meet wi 
condemnation. ‘The iniquitous partition of Poland 
Russia and Prussia, is neither overlooked nor pal 
inyasion of Bavaria by Austria in 1805, is rep 
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wicked and impolitic. If the language of reproof is more fre~ 
quent, more pointed, more unsparing, if a scrutiny more striet, 
a judgmeut more severe is applied to the transgressions of 
France than to those of her opponents, still the latter are neither 
forgotten nor justified, excepting only when Great Britain hap~ 
pens to be the offendii rty. Then, indeed, the eye becomes 
a the ear deaf, and the voice of reproach is hushed into si- 
lence. 

It seems remarkable, when so much is said in the volumes 
before us, of the disregard of neutral privileges, of the encronch- 
ment on neutral rights, of the violence by which pacific nations 
have been compelled to depart openly from their neutrality, or 
adopt systems which must lead inevitably to reprisals and war, 
that no notice is taken of many minor occurrences thar belong to 
the history of that period. For instance, of the memorials of 
Lord Auckland to their high mightinesses the States General of 
the United Provinees, in which, after stating at one time asa 
matter of information “that some unfortunate individuals (mean- 
ing, we presume, the members of the national assembly) assum- 
ing to themselves the name of philosophers, had had the pre- 
sumption to think themselves capable of establishing a new 
system of civil society.” (Memor. 25th January, 1793.) He 
afterwards on the Sth of April, in conjunction with the Austrian 
Minister Count Stuhremberg, after Dumourier had delivered to 
the Allies some of the commissioners of the national convention, 
adds in another memorial, “this event (the execution of the un- 
fortunate Lonis) which was foreseen with horror, has taken 
place, and the divine vengeance seems not to have been tardy. 
Some of these detestable regicides are already in such a situa 
tion that they may be subjected to the sword of the law.” They 
then recommend to their high mightinesses “to prohubit from 
entering your states in Europe, or your colonies, all those mem- 
bers of the self-titled national convention, or of the pretended 
executive council who have directly or indirectly participated in 
the said crime; and if they should be discovered and arrested, 
to deliver them up to justice, that they may serve as a lesson 
and an example to mankind.” And it ought to be remembered 
that the worst atrocities of the Revolution were not committed, 
even its revolutionary tribunal was not organized until its lead- 
ers were thus publicly proscribed as enemies of the human race. 

Neither is any notice taken of the correspondence of Mr. 
Hailes, with the Minister of Denmark ;* nor of the memorial of 

* The correspondence between Mr. Hailes and the Court of Denmark, =e 


particular notice, In his replies to the memorials of the British and Prussiag 
isters, Count Bernstorif notices the new doctrine “that two powers shall make r- 
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may be provoked to commit, in rer montero ac 
have been unjustly aceused) we shall be compelled to: 7 
ledge that the reformers of France had no reason to expect from 
py Paes Sra ns penn we wha 
a neut 5 : 2 ‘ ~~ 
We need not follow these subjects in detail. In the attack on. 
‘Turkey in 1807, and on Spain, was manifested a determination 
to admit of no neutrality, the very charge so often mad» against 
Napoleon and the Freneb. In the attack on Denmark in 1307, 
concessions were demanded from the Crown Prince, which could 
not have been granted without ruin to his kingdom. ‘To have 
surrendered voluntarily his flect aud nayal stores to the safe 
keeping of Great Britain, would have been to furnish N. 
with a sufficient and unanswerable plea for faking ell re- 
mained of the ki under his protection. y 
could baye oy no barrier to an invading army—even the 
islands and the capital of Denmark would have been, duri 
winter, entirely at the mercy of the French. Sir Walter ac- 
knowledges that “in the ordinary intercourse betwixt nations, 
these requisitions would have been severe und unjustifiable,” 
that “the nature and character of the attack upon 
were attended by circumstances whieh were very capable of be- 
ing misrepresented.” In other words, not capable of justifiea- 
tion—but that “the apology arose out of the peculiar ciream 
stances of the times. The condition of England was that of an 
individual, who, threatened by the spppeck of a superior force 
of mortal enemies, sces close behind him, and with arms in his 
hand, one, of whom he bad a right to be saspicious, as having 
co-operated against him on two former occasions, and who, he 
has the best reason to believe, is at the very moment engaged 
in a similar alliance to his prejudice. The individual, in the 
case mipeeets, would certamly be warranted in be to 
know this third party's intention; nay, in disarming him, if he 
had strength to do so, and retaining his weaj as the best 
pledge of his neutrality.’ (Vol. ii, p. 142.) Now, all that we 
complain of is, that this apology is never made or considered of 
any avail excepting where England isconcerned, The combina~ 
tion of all Europe in 1792-3, is not permitted to form any foul 
ation for the desperate struggle of the French people, but a 
remote and very doubtful contingency, a suspicion merely, for 
there is even yet no proof that a secret article in the pam 4 
‘Tilsit, to which, by the by, Denmark was no party, 
for the re-establishment of the armed neutrality, and nee 
for this purpose a great northern confederacy, was @ ient 
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When, at the close of the year 1813, octet peat were made 
to Napoleon, and a manifesto published by the Alli 
setting forth, previous to their invasion of France, 
their rights, and the principles which must form the basis 
future pacification; the Emperor replied that he “ c 
in the principle which would rest the proposed paci 
absolute independence of the States of Europe, so that her 
one nor another should, in future, arrogate sovereignty or su- 
premacy inany form whatsoever, either upon land or sea. These 
di ill involve great sacrifices on the part of 
majesty would make them without regret, if, by | sa 
crifices, England would give the means of arriving at a general 
peace, honourable for all concerned.” A 


“The slightest attention to this document, adds Sir Walter, 
that Napoleon, in his pretence of being desirous for peace, on the te 
held out in the of the allies, was totally insincere. His a1 
was artfully d to mix up with the diminution of his own e3 
bitant power, the question of the maritime law on which Englan 
all other nations had acted for many centuries, and which gives: 
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to the field by her means, were arrayed along the whole frontier of the 


troducing this discussion as an of discord, which might give case 
cs oxersned Uy Beas, wit te oye of enous: with whieh mi 
as exercised by Britain, wit © ", witl it might, 
at other times, have been the continental nations remembered 
the far greater grievances which hnd been entailed on them by Bona- 
parte’s memo attempt to put down that law by his anti-commer- 
cial system which had made Russia herself buckle on her armour, and 
was a cause, and a principal one, of the coalition against France. 
It is very true that England bad to make sacrifices for obtaini 
a general peace, but these sacrifices, as was seen by the event, 

the restoration to France of conquered colonies, not the cession of her 
own naval rights, which, on no occasion whatsoever, a minister of Bri- 
tain will, ean or dare permit to be brought into challenge.” Vol. iii. p. 81. 


These paragraphs might open a field for ample discussion, 
They nd seem, at fiat) to contain rather the bodiet panes 
than the apology or justification of its exercise and abuse, It 
was, indeed, not probable that at the period of these negotia- 
tions any concessions of her maritime claims would be made by 
Great Britain, or be required of her by her allies. But, that 
her naval power and maritime law were viewed with jealous 
eyes by the nations of Europe, would need no other proof than 
the testimony of Sir Walter himself, who, in apologising for the 
attack on Copenhagen, remarks, that Denmark had ¢o-operated 
aguinst this very naval power and jurisdiction on two former oc» 
casions. ‘The correspondence with Count Bernstorff, to which, 
in a note we have already alluded, may be considered as another 
controversy—so that four times in twenty-five or six years, Den- 
mark, once perhaps alone, but generally with numerous and 
powerful allies, had been found engaged in ineffectual efforts to 
circumscribe those very pretensions which we are now told were 
as (mildly and liberally) exercised by Great Britain, not viewed 
with the eyes of jealousy. 

In Napoleon it was certainly impolitic, particularly if we 
judge by results, that safe and incontrovertible criterion, to 
reject at this late period, and when the chances were 30 much 
against him, the offers made by the allies. They would still 
have left him one of the most powerful sovereigns in Europe, 
even if he were no longer able to control them all—it was un- 
wise to take the position he assumed, when no other power was 
morally at liberty to support his claim. All were combined 
against him—all had felt more sensibly his encroachments and 
his exactions than the naval usurpations of Great-Britain. At 
2 moment too, when Great-Britain stood, as is justly re- 
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voyage, the detention, the enormous fees and expenses, neces- 
sary to carry the claims of the owners, or their complaints to a 
final issue, rendered the loss of property, even under the most 
favourable circumstances, inevitable, sometimes, almost total ; 
and this loss was doubled or trebled, if judgment finally was 
given against them. Multitudes abandoned their claims, rather 
than pursue them under sueb hazards and disadvantages. 

Napoleon had been led to consider these doctrines of the 
British maritime Jaw, with great attention, because they had 
been employed to interdict and destroy all neutral commerce 
with his own dominions, and, because, in endeavouring, vio- 
lently it is true, and without more regard to neutral rights than 
had been manifested by his antagonists, to counteract these mea- 
sures, he had been constantly involved in dis with neutral 
powers, and left, at his abdication, a thi unsettled claims, 
which years of peace have not been able to adjust. _—* 

He may have been unwise to have required as a condition of 
peace, the sacrifice of such pretensions and practises on the part 
of Great-Britain. But, surely, in wishing to establish a peace 
asthe allies themselves had proposed, “on the absolute inde- 
pendence of the States of Europe, so that neither one nor the 
other should arrogate sovereignty over another,” it was impos- 
sible to view these claiins but as pretensions, which only high- 
handed power could assert, which only high-handed power could 
maintain. 

In a scholar and a patriot relating the events of a war, in 
which his country bore a part so prominent, so steadfast and 
undeviating, and, finally, so glorious, we can read not only with- 
out censure, but even with sympathetic pleasure, such apos- 
trophes as he occasionally addresses to her perseverance and 
undismayed courage. 


‘Of those who shared amongst them the residue of Europe, and still 
maintained some claim to independence, Britain might make the proud 
boast, that she was diametrically in opposition to this ruler of the world ; 
that in the long-continued strife, she bad dealt him injuries as deep as 
she bad ever received, and had disdained, ander any circumstances, to 
treat with him on less terms than those of equality. Not to that fair 
land be the praise, though she supported many burdens and endured 
great losses ; but to Providence, who favoured her efforts and strength 
ened her resolutions; who gave her power to uphold her own good 
eause, which, in truth, was that of European independence, and eouruge 
to trust in the justice of Heaven, when the odds mustered against her, 
seemed, in earthly calculation, so dreadful, as to deprive the wise of the 
head to counsel ; the brave of the heart to resist.” Vol. ii. p. 296. 
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could be made of any thing 80 metaphysical in ahd how 
had the author succeeded in imparting such attr: to his 
subject, as to deserve the praises that have been bestowed upon 
his lay by foreign critics? The mystery, however, was soon 
solved; we found that it was only a misnomer, and that the 
poem might just as well have been called Omnipotence, Omni- 
science, or in short, by any other fancy name which a romantic 
and fond parent might have selected for it. It is a little 
effusion, de omni scihili ct quolibet ente. Ye begins at the very 
beginning, to wit, the creation of the world, and ends with its 
final conflagration and the Day of Judgment. Within these © 
narrow limits, our poet wanders about at random, moralizing in 
a very edifying strain of sentimentalism, aud turning into rhyme 
whatever happens to hit his fancy. The thunders of Mount 
Sinai, and the farewell of an honest tar on the sea shore to his 
true love, who ejaculates a prayer for him—the vicissitudes of 
the seasons, with all the beauty and grandeur that accompany 
them, and the fate of a street-walker and a young conviect—the 
picture of a grandsire sitting by the fire and chatting about the 
incredible exploits of past times; and “bya natural but melan- 
choly digression,” a glance at atheism, as influencing the hor- 
rors of the French revolution—in a word, it is a pleasing little 
miscellany, in which Mr, Montgomery has chosen to pack up in 
one envelope, all the precious reflections that have suggested 
themselves to his apparently philanthropic and contemplative 
mind, in the course of his pilgrimage through life. 

We were much more gratified with the first perusal of this 
poem, than with the second. Some allowance, we are aware, must 
always be made in such cases, for a difference inthe reader’s own 
feelings, especially where he voluntarily lays any restraint w; 
them, with a view to a more critical examination of a work. We 
have no doubt, however, that in the present instance, such a el 
may be accounted for in a good degrec, by another cause. Mr. 
Montgomery’s faults in all his verses that we have happened to see, 
and especially in these, is a certain mawkish and languid sweet- 
ishness that palls upon the taste—the suavitas dulcis et decocta, 
which in works of genius, just as much (we are almost ashamed 
of the comparison) as io those of the culinary art, becomes in 
the long run, cloymg and disgustful. The true test of éxcel- 
lence is, that you like it more and more at every repeated ex- 
amination of it. Who was ever tired of Shakspeare or Homer, 
or to come down to mere mortals, of Burns or Goldsmith, or any 
other poet remarkable for simplicity as well as talent? Com- 
pare the first part of Thomson's Castle of Indolence (which 
nothing can surpass) with his Seasons, which are liable to the 
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These lines reenl| to us a couplet in the * Wanderer of Swit- 
zerland,” which we remember reading in our youth. There the 
Alps are addressed as 


“ Nature’s bulwarks, built by Time 
‘Gainst Eternity to stand!! 


The reader may take his choice between these “enormous 
inasses of sublimity,” though if he agree with us he will rae 
them both as puerile bombast. Again, “the youthful 
pant’—“the cloud-battalions march.”* Death is described, 

_ (p- 86) as “dragging the world into eternity,” while “ages on 
ages” are attempting in vain to “grapple” him, which is a con- 
test of rather a singular kind. The Deity ks in the storm 
and fravels on the winds.”” And his picture of the Day of Judg- 
ment, which is the end or epilogue of the whole poem, termi- 
nates thus— 


“The curs'd, with hell uncovered to their eye, 
Shrick—shriek, and vanish in a whirheind ery! 
Creation @hudders with sublime dismay, 
And in a blazing tempest whirls away!” 


We do not mean to say that a few such blemishes are to be 
dwelt upon with much emphasis in a fine poem; but we quote 
these passages for the purpose of eZemplifying the faults to which 
Mr. Montgomery is most prone. ‘There is, indeed, another still 
more insufferable and fatal—the mediocrity of its beauties, which 
we lament to say is more observable than might be wished. 

After all, there is much to be pleased with in this little volume, 
and it isno small matter to clothe in the charms of elegant dic- 
tion and poetical fancy, those subjects about which the thoughts 
and sensibilities of civilized and christian men ought to be most 
constantly engaged. Mr. Montgomery has sueceeded in doing 
this. There is a sweet tone of benevolence and piety that per- 
vades the whole work, and it will be scarcely possible to read it 
through without feeling these good dispositions confirmed in our 
bosoms. 

We proceed to lay some extracts before our readers. The 
Poem opens with a description of the Creation, in which there 
are some passages of very great beauty :— 


“ Primeval Power! before Thy thunder rang, 
And Nature from Eternity outsprang !— 


» Virgil has ventorum pratia, and Milton spenks sublimely of two black clouds, 
with heaven's artill fraught, ce," bot every ting, depends upon the connexion 
and the manner, and Mr, M's line appears (o us turgid and strained, 
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And quivering, groanin, her 
1 scale the natant ptr! lta trat 
And in the ni cool her breast ? 


‘The fulness of Thy Presence who can see? 
Man cannot live, great God! and look on Thee: 


ngs 
Thy voice appals the shuddering world below. 


Oh! Egypt felt Thee when, by signs unscared, 
To mock Thy might, the rebel monarch dared ; 
Thou look’dst—and Ocean sevor'd at the glance! 
Undaunted, still the charioteers advance; 

Thou look’dst aguin—she clash’d her howling waves, 
And gorg’d the tyrants in unfathom'd graves 


On Sinai's mountain, when thy glory 
In rolls of thunder, and in af releg 
There, while volcanic Thy throne o’ercast, 
And the mount beneath the trumpet-blast, 
How did a0 Presence smite all Israel's eye! 
were the gleams of Deity ! 


‘There is a voiceless eloquence on Earth, 
‘Telling of Him who gave her wonders birth ; 
And long may [ remain the adoring child 
Of nature's majesty, sublime or wild; 
Hill, flood, and forest, mountain, rock, and sea, 
All take their terrors and their charms from Thee, 
From Thee, whose hidden but supreme coutroul 
Moves through the world, a universal soul.” pp. 18-23. 


Scarcely inferior is the following description of the Seasons: 


“ When Day hath poll’d into his rosy bower, 
And Twilight comesthe Poet’s pensive hour; 
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And far around, the forest and the stream 

Bathe in the beauty of her emerald beam: 

The lull’d winds, too, are sleeping in their caves, 
No stormy murmurs roll upon the waves; 
Nature is hush’d, as if her works adored, 

Still’d by the presence of her living Lord ! 


And now, while through the ocean-mantling haze 
A dizzy chain of yellow lustre plays, 
And moonlight loveliness hath veil’d the land, 
Go, stranger, muse thou by the wave-worn strand : 
Cent’ries have glided o’er the balanc'd earth, 
Myriads have bless’d, and myriads cursed their birth ; 
Still, yon sky-beacons keep a dimless glare, 
Unsullied as the God who thron’d them there ! 
‘Though swelling earthquakes heave the astounded world, 
And king and kingdom from their pride are hurl'd, 
Sublimely calm, they run their bright career, 
Unheedful of the storms and changes here. 
‘We want no hymn to hear, or pomp to see, 
For all around is deep divinity ! 
‘The soul aspiring pants its source to mount, 
As streams meander level with their fount; 
‘While other years unroll their cloudy tide, 
And with them all the bliss they once supplied! 
Oh! if belov’d ones, from their viewless sphere, 
May witness warm Affection’s faithful tear, 
At this deep hour, they hear the mourner’s sigh, 
And waft a blessing from their homes on high! ” pp. 87-39. 


The second part of the Poem is not, by any means, equal to 


the first 
diocrity. 


: it sins more both by positive faults and by vapid me- 
We shall close our extracts, therefore, with the fol- 


lowing picture of the Last Day. 


i: Ages has awful Time been trav'lling on, 
And all his children to one tomb have gone ; 
The varied wonders of the peopled earth, 
In equal turn, have gloried in their birth 
We live, and toil, we triumph, and decay,. 
Thus age on age rolls unperceiv'’d away ; 
And thus ’twill be, till heaven’s last thunders roar, 
And Time and Nature shall exist no more. 








O! say, what Fancy, though endow’d sublime, 
Can picture truly that tremendous time, 
‘When the last sun shall blaze upon the sea, 
And Earth be dash’d into Eternity ! 
Acloudy mantle will enwrap that gun, 
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‘The great and mean, the glorious and the good, 
Are raised from e' isle, and land, and tomb, 
To hear the changeless and eternal doom. 


But while the universe is wrapt in fire, 
Ere yet the splendid ruin shall expire, 
Beneath a canopy of flame behold, 
With starry banners at his feet unroll’d 
Earth’s Judge: around seraphic minstrels throng, 
Breathing o’er golden harps celestial song; 
While melodies aérial and sublime 
Weave a wild death-dirge o’er departing Time. 


Imagination! furl thy wings of fire, 
And on Eternity’s dread brink expire; 
Vain would thy red and raging eye behold 
Visions of Immortality unroll’d! 
The last, the fiery chaos hath begun, ; 
Quench’d is the moon! and blacken’d is the sun! 
The stars have bounded through the airy roar; 
Crush’d lie the rocks, and mountains are no more; 
The deep unbosom'd, with tremendous 
Yawns on the ruin like Creation’s tomb!” pp. 107-112. 


Besides, ‘‘ The Omnipresence of the Deity,” this little volume 
contains some minor poems that are not without merit. We 
have not space for more than the following specimens :— 


CSAR ON THE BANKS OF THE RUBICON. 


“ Amid the roar of revelry 
Within th’ Alesian dome, 

He moved, with glad, but musing eye,— 
The vanquisher of Rome! 

His spirit mingled with the gay, 

‘And flash'd the gloom of war away. 


And there he joyed, till darkling Night 
Threw round her dewy vel, 

And mist wreath’d round each Alpine height 
That beetled o’er the dale; 

Then Cesar rose, his bosom fraught 

With incommunicable thought. 

And swiftly sped the hero on, 
Along his roams road ; 

And reach’d where roll'd the Rubicon, iz 
That from the mountains flow’d ; 

And there his giant thought’s control 

Chain’d down a dauntless Ceesar’s soul. 
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Ere yet her spirit breath’d iteelf to heaven, 
She sat, to gaze upon the shrouded Moon, 
Riding the mellow skies: Athwart her face 
Floated that fatal cloud; the same she saw 
When Melville woo'd her by the winding shore : 
On him, enamour’d kneeling at her feet, 

She look’d, and in one look condens'’d 

The buried anguish of a broken heart ; 

Her white lips feebly parted, then re-clos’d 
For ever! Gazing then upon the sky, 

She faintly beckon’d to the gleaming moon, 
While down her neck her streamy ringlets fell, 
Like dropping sunbeams on a pallid cloud ! 


And now a change came on; the blood sunk back 
Beneath her radiant cheek, her eye-lids mov'd 
Like melting snow-flakes from the noon-tide glow, 
And all her beauty quite empyreal turn'd, 
As if refining, ere it went to heaven; 
Her hand fell downward with her farewell sigh— 
Her spirit had departed !” pp. 153-154, 


THE DREADFUL PRAYER. 


“ No priestly prayer, avail’d: gaunt Famine stalk’d 
Through Cairo’s streets by day and night, and suck’d 
The life-blood from her hungry thousands there ; 
From wall to wall, from house to house, were heard 
The gasping yells of famish’d men, and wails 

Of mothers, with dead infants at their breasts, 
‘Whose baked lips, and eyelids curling up 

Like wither’d violet leaves, and fleshless hands, 
Were blasted by the pest of Famine’s touch. 

Some gnaw’d their nails in agony ; some groan'd, 
And work’d their eye-balls with a horrid glare, 
Rooted their tresses, and expired! And here, 

Pale groups, with bony cheek and beamless stare, 
Did stagger out, and choke themselves with cries 
For death! while others, ’neath funeral palls, 
Moved slowly on, like sable thunder-clouds, 

Then sat, and howl’d upon the new-dug graves! 
So deadlike look'd the bloodless shapes around, 
‘That Cairo seemed a charnel-house revived, 

‘Whose dregs were crawling into life again ! 


In vain the priests exhaled their souls to heaven 
In agonizing prayers; no Mercy smiled 
An answer to their vows. Still Famine swept 
Her thousands into dust; still every wind 
‘Wing’d to the skies the howlings of despair. 
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SOUTITERN REVIEW. 


NO. IV. 


NOVEMBER, 1828, 


Arr. I.—Leltres Edifiantes et Curieuses. Tomes vi. vii. viii, 
et ix. A Paris. Chez J. G. Merigot, le jeune. MM. DGC. LXXX1, 


IT must be an object of interest, at least to every American, 
to become acquainted with the customs and manners of the 
ple who once possessed the soil which he now inhabits, The 
first European settlers do not, however, appear to have had 
sufficient leisure, opportunity or inclination for the research 
to enable them to obtain that knowledge, or to leave 
record what they did learn, Engaged in the search after 
cious metals, the providing for pressing wants, guarding against 
menacing danger, or repairing the consequences of disaster; 
they knew little of the language of tribes which they despised 
for their barbarism, and dreaded for their cruelty, cunning and 
deceit: they appear to have had little of that philosophical 
curiosity which leads to investigation for mere speculative pur- 
poses, and they felt more interested in learning to improve 
their fortune, than in discovering whom the savages worpee 
and by what ceremonial. The history of the colonies, as well 
as that of the states, exbibits to us the continued retreat of the 
red man from the encroachments of the white, and the latter 
still occupied, with his own projects, regardless of the domestic 
or peculiar concerns of the former. ‘This will, probably, satisfy 
the inquirer who would ask why we 83 80 few documents, 
and so little information upon the subject of Indian customs. 

However, the work which we now examine is well calculated, 
toa certain extent, to supply much of what appears wanting 
upon this head. 

‘This collection of letters is a selection from several whieh had 
deen received in Europe, during a considerable portion of the 
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doubt can exist as in most cases of testimony ; they may 
be considered as perfectly pramrdhas oye: and the relations were 
given by persons,who, because of their remote stations, could 
not have conspired to frame a system of deceit; they were given 
to affectionate friends and for superiors to whom they were 
bound by the most solemn and sacred ties, to be plain and 
eandid. If ever documents possessed internal evidence of truth, 
that evidence is found in these letters, of which the editor says— 


“They bear, as do all the other letters of this work, a character of 
simplicity and of truth, which affects and which persuades. ‘There is 
observable throughout, great care to hazard nothing, to speak only of 
what is within the writer's knowledge, only of what he has examined 
with a scrupulous attention, a taste for observation which extends to 
every thing, a desire to be informed and to communicate knowledge, 
the result probably of a good education, of a laudable emulation and 
of a sensitiveness happy and profound, which without permitting the 
missionary to forget what is requited by the most and ardent 
teaches him to ys delos the secret of ger J ‘ith the love of 
science the most continued, persevering, and painful duties of bis min- 
istry.” 


Having premised these few observations as to the eredit 
of the writers, the first question which presents itself to us is, 
whether the Aborigines were pure Theists, as has been fre- 
quently asserted, or whether their religion like that of the other 
degraded and barbarous nations known to us, was a blend- 
ing of polytheism, idolatry and superstition. Upon this subject 
we meet with the following passage in a letter of Father Gabriel 
Marest, a Jesuit missionary in Canada, to his superior Father 
Lamberville, Procurator of the Canadian missions. Father 
Marest was chaplain to two vessels which sailed on the 10th of 
August, 1696, from Quebec, under the command of M, D’Iber- 
ville, to take possession of stations which the British were form- 
ing upon the shore of Hudson’s Bay. On the 13th of October, 
the English surrendered a small fort at the confluence of two 
rivers, which he calls the Bourbon and the St. Therese, the for- 
mer of which, the English, he says, called the Pornetton, in the 
latitude of something more than 57 degrees. Upon the arrival 
of the expedition in September, Father Murest states that he 
applied with assiduity to perfect himself in the language of the 
Indians: In September of the following year the English re- 
captured the fort, and the writer was taken and sent to Ply- 
mouth in England, where he was confined in prison until ex- 
changed. He states that during the year of his residence at the 
fort, and in its vicinity, upwards of three hundred canoes had 
arrived for the purposes of traflic from seven or eight of the 
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The second family of the Ottawas are the ¢ 
Namepich, or the Carp, the eggs of which being laid on the bank 
of » river, were impregnated by the sun, and from them sprang 
a woman who is their mother. 4 

‘The third are derived from Machova, or the Bear, but no 
explanation is given of the mode of their descent. 

‘The custom of burning the dead is peculiar to the family of 
the great Hare; the others inter the deceased, and a detailed 
account is given of the modes in which the chiefs are decorated 
for interment, and of the funeral chaunt. Our readers are suf- 
ficiently acquainted with those particulars. But the following 
extract will, probably, exhtbit what is not so generally known: 


“ Where the superstition of this appears most is 
in the worship which they eats they call their techn 
kuow only the beasts with which they live in their forests, i 1c 
in oe brutes, on abe riper at best aonb nds, a 
sort 0} ius whi all things, and is the master 
death. Sle inthe airy ee Manitous common to the 
nation, and special ones for ench individual. Oussakite or Wa 
is, they say, the great Manitox of all animals that walk upon the earth 
or that fly in the air, It is he who governs them ; thus whon they go 
to es they offer to him, prettily ty Lee basta well pre- 

, which they tie to a lon; and lifting in the air, 
ae pies Fille give thee 3 smoke, and we offer thee the pa 
killing animals; vouchsafe to be pleased with these fife, and do not 
permit the beasts to escape our paths; permit us to kill them in goodly 
numbers, and of the fattest condition, that our children may have no 
want of clothing or of food.’ ” 


The Manitou of the waters and of fish, is called Michibie 
probably the same as Mississippi: they offer sacrifice to fim 
when they go out to fish, or make voyages: for this purpose, 
they throw tobacco, food and kettles into the river, and they 
beseech the genius to cause the waters to flow slowly, and to 
suave their canoes from rocks, and to grant them abundance of 
fish. 

Each individual has also his peculiar Manitou, which is a bear, 
a castor, a bustard, or such like. Ln the selection of his Manitou, 
an Indian regarded his ehoiee (whatever it were) as directed 
by some superior influence which exhibited to him in his sleep 
that animel, which it would become him to adopt. He as 
soon as possible after this imagination, killed one of the des- 
cription, and kept its skin or plumage in the place of greatest 
honor in his hut, feasted his friends, respectfully harangued the 
spoils and adopted his Manitou. henceforth its preservation 
became a peculiar object of his religious care, and itself an 
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313 
acknowledge that we prefer the chaplain’s recital, and suspect 
that the novelist also hus read the narrative which lies be-_ 
fore us. 

The Indian canoes had come to, under cover of a point of 
land, by doubling which they would have been fully in view 
of the fort, to the attack of which they were advancing with 
considerable precaution: here they were to remain for the night; 
the chaplains of three Indian divisions were in one cance. 
informant writes— 


“ About cleven o'clock, two barges from the fort made their appearance 
upon the lake. ‘Mhey sailed with such ntly calm consciousness of 
safety, that they were ap hing to where we lay. One of my neigh 
bours who watehed for hs gates safety, observed them at a cousid- 
erable distance. The news was communicated to all the savages, and 
the preparations for receiving ther were umde with admirable prompt- 
ness and silence. I was immediately summoned to provide for my 
safety by going ashore and keeping in the wood. Tt was vot from an 
exhibition of bravery, unbecoming a man of tay state, thar I varned a 
deaf ear to the advice which was so generously offered; but [ could not 
believe it was seriously given, since I thought Thad excellent reasous to 
suspect the truth of the news. Four huni borts and canoes, which, 
during two days had covered the waters of the Jake of the holy sacra- 
ment, must bave formed too considerable an exhibition to escape the at- 
tentive and clear eyes of an enemy. Upon this principle, 1 scarcely 
persuade myself that two barges would have i, 1 will not say 
to enter in combat with, but to present themselves before such a superior 
force; I was philosophizing where I had only to open my eyes.” 


We suspect that there is great injury done to the cause of 
truth by too much philosophism, and too little viewing of fact ; 
and, therefore, we here shall content odrselves chiefly with 
gleaning matter, upon which our readers can reason as well as 
we can. 

In the pursuit of these barges and their capture, one Indian 
was killed, and another aotailed! ‘The chaplain gives us the 
following account of the interment of the former. 


“ Scarcely did dawn commenee, before a party of the Nipistinguian 
nation proceeded to the ceremonial obsequies of their brother slain in the 
action of the preceding night, and deceased in the errors of Paganism. 
These wies were celebrated with all the pomp and shew of the 
gay: apa having been decked in all its ornaments, or rather 
overloaded with all the attire which the most original vanity could 
bring to bear under circumstances of the most melancholy nature. 
Collars of porcelain, bracelets of silver, decorations and pendants of 
the ears and nose, and splendid dresses, all had been most prodigully 
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“It would be hard to say what is the religion of our savages; it con- 
sists only in some supersti by whieh their credulity is amused. 
As all their knowledge is confined to that of beasts, and the wants of 
life, so too is their worship bounded by these _ Some 
who hare a ene eie patie re t 
capacity for deceiving them. persunde 
eS which hey ae the name of Manitou ; and, ing to 
them, it is this genius which governs all things, and which is the master of 
life and death. A bird, an ox, a bear, or the plumage of birds, 
or the skin of a beast, is their Manitou; they exhibit it in their huts, 
and they offer to it sacrifices of dogs or of other animals, Ae, 
“The warriors carry their Manitous in mats, and 
invoke them to obtain victory over their enemies ; charlatans 
have likewise recourse to their Munitons, when they compound their 
medicine, or that they may heal their patients. ‘They accompany their 
invocations with chaunts, dances, and frightful contortions, to biked 
the belief that they are agitated by their Manitous ; and they at’ the 
same time so shake the paticnt as frequently to cause his death. In those 
various contortious, the charlatan names sometimes one beast, sometimes 
another; then proceeds to suck that part of the patient's body in whieh 
he feels most paid; after having sucked for some time, be runs on 
sudden and casts out the tooth of a bear or of some other animal, whic 
he had concealed in bis mouth. * My dear friend,’ he cries, * you have 
Jife, behold what was Killing you.’ After which, applauding himself, 
he cries out, ‘ Who can restst my Manitou? Is he not the master of 
life und death?” Should the patient die, some pretext is ready to cast the 
blame of death upon some other cause which occurred after his 
from the patient; but if the sick person recovers, then the j is 
held in esteem, is himself considered ax a Manitou, and after having 
been well paid for his trouble, the best things in the village are brought 
to regale him,” 





Another passage in the letter exhibits to us the grounds upow 
which we are fully warranted in calling their worship idolatrons, 
Idolatry is the giving to any created being the worship of ado- 
ration, which is dae to God alone. ‘The person who acknow- 
ledged the existence of only ape God, and paid to him adoration 
under any name by which he might be designated, would not be 
an idoluter, beeause the object of his adoration was the supreme 
and only God. ‘The person who believed the divinity to reside in 
a statue or image, and therefore made that statue or image the 
object of his adoration, would be an idolater ; but if he viewed that 
image as it really was, not divine, nor partaking of the divinity, 
nor having any inherent sanctity, but a mere memorial by which 
hia attention was awakened, his imagination fixed, and his re- 
ligious feeling excited, and that in its presence he adored the 
eternal and spiritual God, and him alone, clearly he was not an 
idolater, for though by occasion ef the creature he was brought 
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invoke him who is the master of the rest? This disconcerted 
the deguiey, bet prod produced no other effect; ie sory conn las 
attached than to their ridiculous superstition.” 


After these extracts no doubt remains upon our mind of the 
idolatrous character of the Indian religious practices. We i 
accustomed indeed to hear and to read of the Great Spirit, and 
attempts ave been made to prove that the red wanderer in our 
deserts was a pure ‘Theist, and one who, if he worshi| atall, 
adored God, who is a spirit, in spirit and in truth. We have 
here adduced but a few particular facts; were ‘they all that we 
possessed, our conclusion would be too extensive for our pre- 
mises, and our deduction would be of course unwarranted be- 
cause unsustained ; but these few are only a specimen of phe 
analogous accounts which make the foundation sufliciently renee 
to uphold our superstructure. They exhibit adoration paid to 
created beings, whether the bmg or skin, or the genius which 
animated the creature whose spoils were thus held facteal mat- 
ters little, and they who paid this Were thereby with- 
drawn from the adoration of the true only God, the creator 
of angels, of men and of beasts, and this was perfect ido! 

If each Manitou was the giver of life and death, each had 
attribute which is essentially that of the divinity, and we dis- 
cover not only idolatry but polytheism to be fuirly chargeable 
upon the aborigines of our states. 

This position is confirmed by the relation of another occur- 
rence. An epidemic having broken out amongst the Indiaus, 
their jugglers zealously paeavoared to appease their deity. 


“ Meantime the jugglers removed to a short distance from the fort to 
ates grand sacrifice to their Manitou. They immolated as many a 
forty dogs, which they placed on the ends of poles, singing and 
RH mal ing a thousand extravagant postures. Notwit ling 
the mortality did not cease. The principal j took up the notion 
that their Seiten being more feeble than the Manitou of the French, 
was obliged to yield to him. Under this impression, he made several 
¢ircuits round the fort, crying with all his might, ‘ We are dead: bbe 
Manitou of the French strike us lightly, atl not kill us all,” Then 
dressing the missionary, * Stop, Manitou, permit us to live, you 
hs fe and death in your chest, let death remain there, give out 
9" 


The best evidence of adorationis the offering of sacrifice, which 
is the highest act of religion. The best evidence of polytheism 
is the undetermined contest between deities, or the vietory of 
one over the other. They who believe in such a contest or a 
a victory must be polytheists. 
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Parish Priest. It was in this place Father Du Poisson learned 
the fact to which we desire to draw the attention of our read- 
ers, namely, the custom amongst the Natchez, which has been 
also testified by several other missionaries, that upon the death 
of their chief a considerable number of male and female attend- 
ants are willingly immolated for the purpose of attending him 
in the next world. ‘The French settlers vainly endeavoured to 
put a stop to the practice. The Natchez state that their great 
ancestors came over the seas to this continent; and Father du 
Poisson informs us that persons better acquainted than he 
was with their customs and usages give them a Chinese origi 


We have to repeat our regret that the special grounds of these - 


opinions have not reached us. 

Leaving Natchez ov the 17th of June, our travellers arrived at 
the mouth of the Yazoo river on the 23d, which was nearly a 
month from the day of their departure; here Father Souel re- 
mained, and on the 26th, Father du Poisson departed. for his 
station and arrived at the lower branch of the Arkansas river 
on the 7th of July, 

As it is very probable that the aboriginal inhabitants of both 
our continents had a common ancestry, it will be as well that we 
should now extend our view to the south, as we have gone over a 
portion of the north. Our object shall be in the first instance to 
examine the nature and number of deities worshipped, next the 
rites used*in that worship, especially on public occasions, and 
then the other practices of superstition. Before entering upon 
our examination we cannot avoid remarking a singular discovery 
which was made about the year 1731, near the mouth of the 
river Ouyapoc in French Guiana ; in digging for the foundatior 
of the first church which was to be built t that place and whitch 
was erected and dedicated in 1733, there was found in the soil 
at the depth of four or five feet, a small medal greatly rusted, 
which when cleaned exhibited an image of St. Peter the Apos- 
tle. Father Lombard the superior of the Jesuit missions amongst 
the Indians of Guiana mentions the fact in a letter from Kou- 
rou in that province, on the Lith of April 1733, to Father Neu- 
ville of the same society, procurator cd toae missions in France, 
and offers to send the medal if it should be considered worth 
inspection by any of the learned antiquarians of that country; he 
also remarks upon the extraordinary character of the fact, since 
the Indians had neither money nor medals, and the piece ap- 
peared to him to be of the earliest ages of Christianity, nor was 
it known that any Christian had ever lived in that country — 
Another statement in a letter of Father Jerom Herran a Span- 
ish Jesuit and procurator of the missions of Paraguay might 
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from adopting his opinions merely because he says there is good 
reason for their support. We have other, and what appears to 
us better testimony to maintain their Chinese deseent. And if 
we were to hazard a conjecture upon what we have seen of the 
Asiatic and Ameriean researches, we should feel greatly dis- 
posed to believe with Sir William Jones that are of Hin- 
doostan origin, perhaps after an intermediate residence in China. 
‘This would be in a great measure supported by the statement of 
Father Du Poisson as referred to above. 

We now proceed to inquire concerning the religious practices 
of the South American Indians, &e. 

One of the best remarks that we recollect to have met with in 
these letters on the subject of our present inquiry is contained 
in one written by Father Cat a Jesuit Missionary from Buenos 
Ayres on the 18th of May, 1729. 


“To undertake painting for you manners which would equally cha- 
racterise all the savage peorle of India would be to attempt an impossig 
bility. You conceive that usnges and customs vary to infinity, E shall 
therefore content myself with giving you what appears to me the most 
universally established amongst them.” 


He then draws a line of distinction between tribes perfectly 
barbarian, and nations considerably advanced in civilization. 
He shews that Mexico and Peru appear to have been already 
civilized, and therefore the accounts given of them by Las 
exhibita mild and amiable race of men, whilst the savage 
Paraguay was debnuched, dissolute, ungovernable and ae 
gent. After extending those remarks, and exemplifying hi 
positions he proceeds to give a general idea of their religion:— 


“The Roman orator has said that in no part of the world does 
exist a people that does not recognize a Supreme Being and pay to bi 
homage. This is perfectly verified amongst certain tri of Pangan 
a stupid and barbarous race, some of wl in truth do Hot pay any 
homage to God, yet are persuaded of his existence and fear him t 
‘They ure equally convinced that the soul does not perish with the body, 
‘at least { judge so from the care with which they bury their dead. They 
place near them provisions, a bow, arrows aud a club, so that in the 
next world they might be able to procure subsistence, and not be indus 
eed through hunger to return. to this world to torment the living. This 

rineiple, universally received amongst the Indians is of it use to 

Rad them to the knowl of God. In otlier respects, are but 
few of them who care much what will happen to the souls afierdeath.” 

“'The Indians give to the moon the title of mother, and pay to herdae 
honor assuch; when she is eclipsed, vou might see them come in crowds 
from their buts yelling and ba Peas and shooting « vast 
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the usual ingress into the territory of Moxos, was peri 
of Santa Craz de la Sierra, in the present Province of 
ba, until after several heroic efforts, which had prices cost 
his life, Father Cyprian Baraza, « Spanish Jesuit, who might 
properly be called the founder of this mission, discovered a trail 
over the Andes, pussing several Cordilleras, by which he un- 
derstood from, the Indians that some Spaniards under mutegs 
had begun to open a passage many years previous. was 
about the year 1695. From Peru tothe stations of Father Ba- 
raza, on the right bank of the river Mamore, was now but a 
journey of fifteen days, and this diseovery was viewed as a june- 
tion of two nations which had previously no intercourse save by 
a cireuit of several months’ journey: hence the one might he 
well civilized, and the other perfectly barbarian. Father Ba- 
razt had proceeded from Sunta Cruz de Sierra, in a northerly 
direction to the 15th degree of latitude, establishing his mis~ 
sions; and after this new pass was discovered, the two Bohe- 
mians, Fathers Arlet and ‘ina were sent in 1697 by the new 
passage to a more northerly place to found a new mission, and 
fell in with the Canisi, whose station they fixed at St. Peter's. 
We shall now advert to the testimony of Father Cyprian Ba- 
raza and his associates, for we will call it such, though it be not 
written by him but by them. The extracts which we make, 
and the testimony which we advance are from ‘an abridgment 
of a Spanish account of the life and death of Father Cyprian 
Baraza, of the society of Jesuits, and founder of the mission of 
the Moxos in Peru; printed at Lima by order of the Right Rey. 
Nicholas Urban de Matha, Bishop of La Paz, 1704." In the 
year 1705, Pather Nyel, a French Jesuit, wrote on the 20th of 
May, from Lima to Father la Chaise, confessor to the king of 
France, an account of his voyage from St. Malo, together with 
several other missionaries bound to China, but who in conse- 
quence of the danger of capture by the British or Dutch pre- 
ferred taking the western passage to this most eastern part of 
the Asiatic contineat ; another letter of his written six days later 
to Father Dez, rector of the college of Strasburg, gives amongst 
others an account of the missions of the Moxes. In it he 
mentions that he has sent to Father Gobin the history of Father 
Bazara, who had been martyred two years and u half before, 
which history he says “was printed at Lima by order of one of 
the most holy and enlightened prelates of Peru.” Our readers 
will now be able to form some opinion of the value of its state- 
ments -— 


“There is not amongst the Moxos either law, or government, or 
regulation ; if any difference arises between individuals, each person 
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this, they must fast during another year with the same rigour, and their 
Sie must have given them sad and emaciated counteaances; then 
the juice of certain herbs which are very pungent, is extracted and 
spread over their eyes, by which they are greatly tortured, and thus the 
sacerdotal character is imprinted upon them; they pretend that their 
vision is made more clear by this, and hence their priests ure called 
Tiharaugui, or * he who has clear eyes.” 

“ At particular periods of the year, and especially about the time of 
new moon, these ministers of Satan assemble the people upon some hill, 
not far from their village. From early dawn the people go in_ ai 
towards this spot, but when arrived there, they break out into frightful 
Yells, to mollify, as they say, the hearts of their divinities: the day 
away in fasting and shouting, and at night-fall, they conclude ty the 
following ceremonial:—Their priests commence by cutting off their 
hair, which is amongst them a siga of joy, and then cover their bodies 
with red and yellow feathers; large vessels are then - into 
which the inebriating beverage, prepared for the solemnity, q 
this is received by thos asa tre-frak-ofering wo tein Gods and arg 
drank abundantly, they leave it to the. people, wha following their 
example, swallow down unimeasuredly: the night is in 
drink and dance; one intones, the rest form a cirele a mark 
time with their feet, carelessly loll their head from side to side, with 
indecent gestures ; this is their whole dance; and those who are most 
foolish and extravagant in this exhibition are considered the most re- 
ligious and devout. ‘The rejoicings usually terminate in the wounds or 
death of several. They have some knowledge of the im) 
the soul, but this light is so obscured by the dark clouds amidst 
they live, that they do not oreneanpett any thing of future rewards and 
punishments ; aud, therefore, ‘ly give themselves any concern about 
what will happen after death.” 








We have taken this extract pretty fully and at some length, 
as the result of the observations of Father Baraza and his com+ 
panions, as well to confirm as to explain the testimonies of 
Fathers Cat and Arlet: these two latter wrote their letters 
within the second year of their acquaintance with these people, 
and might not have been sufficiently xequainted with their eus+ 
toms to know in which of the ceremonials that fell under their 
observation, the public worship consisted ; whereas, in the other 
body of witnesses, we have the close observation of persons who 
resided twenty years amoagst the people whose religion they 
describe. Father Cyprian Baraza was slain by the Bauros, 
the last tribe which he undertook to instruct, on the 16th of 
September, 1702, at the age of sixty-one years; upwards of 
twenty-seven of which he had lived amongst those people. Hence 
he had a better opportunity of knowing the fact of their ado- 
ration and its mode. The Canisians deseribed by Father 
arlet, and some of the tribes of Paraguay mentioned by Father 


Father Cyprian accompanied by some 

of this tribe, and with some exertion sav 

justice of his disciples. Grateful for his 

> a api ee NE Sage he was: 

was received with great mat affection ; 
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stain from it thenceforward; but the sequel | 
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them with tears, not to repeat 

gave him the most solemn assurances that 

upoa his return from a short exeursion, he was 


wretches, and the other three still kept in store 
peed release, sor - i one it ’ 

sul uent! rol one ano 
those nea to teas incorporated with 

In a letter written from Conception, in Chil 

a Jesuit, to another of the same name in 
January, 1712, an account is given of the 
the Christian Indians in Paraguay, and of 
verted tribes: these latter he calls A ui 
not mention the specific mode of their r 
But having lain, during some months ae pre 
anchor off the island of St. Gabriel, at 
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faith, and it were to be desired for the sake of the 

could all be converted.” 


We find in some of these letters, accounts of nations where, 
when the mother had twins, one was slain, as it would 


have read in others, accounts of the slaying of | 
tain tribes, as an act of to release them want and 
suffering, when they could no longer hunt or fish; but this ix 
the only instance that we recollect of a custom of shor “a 
and to so limited a period, the lives of females. Could y 
collect together the various barbarities which Christianity has 
destroyed ; could we calculate the accumulated effects ef mul- 
tiplying ages and nations and destructive customs ; we 
add to this result, that of a similar multiplication of blessings 
which were its inevitable consequences ; we might well cast 
away all the enjoyments of a world to come, and pointing to the 
mighty mass of destroyed evils and created good, say to those 
who have written or spoken of wars, persecutions, and other 
evils or crimes, which according to their allegation it has pro- 
duced, and triumphantly ask, how much does the ee 
fall short of the undoubted ? But this is not our 

There is a letter dated March 30, 1718, at Buenos Ayres, 
from Father James De Haze, a Belgian Jesuit, who had then 
Spent thirty years in the province, twenty-two of which he had 
been amongst the Indians, and then, much against his ineli- 
nation, was withdrawn from the Laat c the 
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first day's passage, found one of the famous pyapes, named Canori,who 
is held in great esteem atnongst the Indians, and hud os ee 
during short absence of Father Dayma, to come to bis mission 
St. Paul's, and perform his superstitions all around the house whieh had 
been built lately for his lodging. T endeavoured to no learn’ 
what were his mtentions. One can never draw the truth persons 
of this description, who are long aid extensively accustomed to perfidy 
and falsehood. * * * : 

“ What gives influence to this sort of Pyapes, is the talent which 
they have of persuading the Indians, especially when they are at~ 
tacked by any sickness, that they are favoured by a spirit much 
rior to the one that afflicts the patient: that they are ready to ascend to 
Heaven to call upon this benevolent spirit to drive off the malicious 
ove, who is the sole author of the evils endured, but they generally 
make the good folk pay very highly and beforehand, the expenses of 


their journey.” 


The Chiquitos ranged through a very extensive territory, 
stretching from that of the Moxos, which our readers will recol- 
lect joined Peru on the west, tothe head waters of the Paraguay, 
comprehending not only the present government of Chiguitos 
in the United Provinces, but a large portion of the province of 
Matto Grosso, in Brazil. In the beginning of the last eentury, 
Father Francis Burges, procusator general of the Jesuits of 
Paraguay, made a report to the King of Spain of the state of 
the missions in that province and some of the neighbouring ter- 
ritory. We suspect that he writes of the Chiquitos, but must be 
construed in the same manner as we have treated Father Arlet’s 
account of the Moxos. 


“ There is no nation, how barbarous soever it may be, that does not 
recognise some divinity. But as regards the Chiquitos, there is no ves- 
tige amongst them of any worship paid to any thing visible or invisible, 
not even to the devil, of whom they are in great dread, ‘Thus they live 
like beasts, without any knowledge of another life, haying no but 
their belly, and bounding all their happiness by the gratifications of the 
present life. For tls reason they have been led to the complete des- 
truction of the sorcerers whom they looked upon as the greatest enemies 
of life; and at present, if one of them only ed that his neighbour 
was a sorcerer, it would be sufficient cause for taking away his life 
if heould. Yet they have not ceased to be very superstitious, especi- 
ally as regards the singing of birds, which they observe with a most 
scrupulous attention; they augur evils from them, and thence often 
suspect that the Spaniards are about to make an irruption into theif 
country; the sole apprehension of this is capable of making them fly 
far beyond the mountains; the children are separated from ther pareuts, 
and the fathers regard their children no more than if they belonged to 
strangers. The bods of nature which are found even in the brute 
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Pa ™ - - 
was very sick when you went a) oom you erm eeae | « + 


health at your return. How has 
quence of having been blown upon," 


This looks very like the power which the jugglers in other 
places claim, through the interference of their mavitous : if the 
blowing of any ordinary individual would an: the healing 
purpose, there would only be the appearance of expecting a 
natural effect from its proper cause; but when the sanitory puff 
is expected from only a special description of persons, it appears 
to be a recourse through that particular order of man to a su- 
pernatural power. ‘This we take to bee clear evidence of a 
religious sentiment in the people amongst whom it is found. If 
it was an evident revelation from heaven that the effect would 
be produced by the Almighty upon the performance of this cere- 
mony, the belief would be Faith, the expectation would be Hope, 
the observance would be Religion: but without this evidence it 
would be superstition, which isthe religious principle mi 4 

The Father relates that whilst he was at Caya, he observed 
an Indian who worked at his but with him become very feeble 
and scarcely able to labour, this led to the inquiry if he was siek, 
“no! said the Indian “it is only the consequence of fasting.” 
Upon the missionary asking why he fasted, he stated that his 
wife had just heen delivered of a child, and it was therefore un- 
lawful for him to taste food or drink during three days.” Father 
Chomé expostulated with him, and concluded by advising him to 
eat, that fasting might be useful for his wife but not for him, and 
the Indian seemed to think so too. We cannot but surmise 
that this custom which was generalin the tribe is founded upon 
some superstitious belief, and regret that the missionary’s curi- 
osity did not lead him to make some inquiry, or if he did, that 
he bas not given us the result. ‘2 

When they perceive the approach of dissolution they sur- 
round the bed of the dying for days previous, to pour forth their 
lamentations; the omission of which would be most painful to 
the patient as it would be a token of disrespect: they bury their 
dead with great care, having first inurned the body they inter it 
in their dwelling; the women continue for months to visit thrice 
aday the spot of interment to bewail the dead after the decease: 


“ They believe in the immortality of the soul, but without knowmg 
what becomes of it hereafter, they imagine that after leaving the body 
it wanders in the briars and andebwoed of the forests round their 
lages, and go every morning in search of if, until tired of their fruitless in~ 
quiry they abandon the pursuit. They must have some idea ofthe metem 
psychosis, for whilst | was one day conversing with an Indian woman 
who had left her daughter at a neighbouring v she was terrified at 
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“ But these people greatly resemble arid fa need. 






enlture. That which does not strike 


impression on their minds; and on this 1 to incul- 
cate unceasingly upon them the truths of nd is is only by the 
aseidiious care which i taken iu their instruction they are pre- 
served in the practice of all Christian virtues." ~~ 


Hence too we must naturally conclude that if the most irreli- 
gious portion of this nation, sepurated from the better part pre- 
viously to their haying received InalracQiieatal arog bated 
that instruction, and having made it a leading principle to. 
even those who taught the Indian worship, for the purpose 
Keeping aloof from religion of every description, emi; 
ar Sant) very little Like py ys : ) 
their children; yet it would not be a ical consequence 
that their progenitors were atheists, and that the 
man introduced notions of a divinity. We have al: 
that this nation of the Chiriguanos would not allow amongst 
them any of those magicians or enchanters who were the minis- 
ters of religion amongst other tribes. We now produce evidence 
to shew that the remaining characteristics above mentioned 
belong to them. The account whieh Father Chomé gives in his 
letter from Buenos Ayres, previously to his going 4 
he had learned on the mission which he had just lefi, ofthe 
Gauraniens — 


“To give you some idea of this uation I must go back. When the 
Guaramens submitted to the gospel, and fc into congregations 
by our first missionaries, begun to be a numerous and fervent Chris- 
tinn people, there were amongst them some infidels whose ferocity 
could not be overcome, and who obstinately refused to open their eyes 
to the light of faith. These barbarians fearing the their coun 
trymen whose example they refused to follow, resolved to ab r 
native country, and search an asylum elsewhere ; for this pu 
crossed the river Paraguily, and advancing into the country fi 
habitation in the midst of the mountains. 

“The nations into whose country came felt distrust towards 
them, and after having deliberated upon the part they should take, whe- 
ther to declare war aguinst the strangers, or permit them to live quietly 
in the mountains, they determined, that having bees born under a 
scorching sun and migrating to a cold region could not long 
wihaeee ae paren of ie lyre . pnd pou mK faega 

ly wasted away. iriguano own la 7 
cold will zycch (Oe ; henee their name of nos, which distin- 
guishes them from the Guaraniens from whom they sprung, and whose 
country they desired to forget” 


The conjectures of the council were baffled, the Chiriguanos 
multiplied, and in a few years amounted to over 30,000 souls, 
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“ These savages have no knowledge of king 
In Europe it has been: — that their ores 
thove republics have nothing stable in cl 
yl Ths ied pips fr hi nin 0 
administration of justice. Every family believes b 
and every Indian considers himself 
continual wars in whieh they are neighbours, contin- 
ually place their liberty in j ep Diether al tar ’ 
necessity of forming a sort of society, and electing for themselves a chie€ 
whom call cacique, that is captain or commander. They do not 
intend by making this choice to subject themselves to m master, but 
to select a father or protector, under perl, nyapandiet say wo ra ’ 











themselves, To be elevated to this dignity it is necessary to 
atriking examples of courage and valour, — In the ratio of the 
cacique for bniliant ex erplns, rian bit pos ple increase in numbers, 
times one hundred and fifty fami will be ra under 0 
“If we are to give credit to some of our ancient 
are amongst those caciques, magicians who know how to 
authority respectable by the practices which em| 
themselves upon those who are discontented. Did they nadertakel to 
nish i openly by a regular mode of | opie aes would soon 
thinned. ‘Those impostors create the the people shes 
lions, tygers, and the most ferocious teasla ae r braided 
devour ro ho refuse obedience. They are the more cnaily believed 
as it happens, not rarely, that they whom the eacique has 
are seen to fall into wasting sickness which is rather the 
of poison astutely eemoncin pov righ meee ine 
threat. 
* Tojarciveae iG gy a the aspirants have usually re~ 
course to some magician, who, after having rabbed sheet eee 
of certain animals, brings them to see the spirit of darkness he 
says he is inspired, and after which he names the cacique to whom he en= 
joins always to preserve a profound veneration for the author of hi 
promotion.” v 
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‘Thus the very mode of instituting a cacique exhibits thes - 
ence of a form of religion. iw 
Perhaps it might not be amiss to sate har a — moar 
contributed greatly to esta eae in Europe 
tions of the neglect of religious rites in es aie ey 
of the refuse of society in the old world we the ear- 
liest adventurers upon the newly discovered ie south. 


Avarice, cruelty and deceit were prominent in their character, 

and the two last were made subservient to the first. A great ob- 

jectofthe missionaries wasthe civilization ofthe aboriginal barba~ 

rians and the preservation of their rights as free men; toaid them 

in this holy work, they besought the protection of the 

Europe: but were opposed by the friends of those “roma 
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the monstrous doctrines which place them in subjection to the devil, one 
cannot avon discovering some traces of thetrue faith, which, 
the common opinion, had been preached to — by St. TI 
diserples,* it even would appear that they had some confused idi 
coming of Jesus Christ incarnate redemption of 

“ They have a tradition, that in past ages, a very 
ceived a very fine infant, without any intercourse with 
infant being arrived ata certain age, wrought great 
filled the ie world with admiration; that he 







sov. ‘tebe 2 say the mapono or priests of idols ‘is all luminous, 

and if the distance Between bin and us was not 60 great we could dis 

tinguish the features of his coantepanest tonla is 
“ftwould appear very natural that so great a personage 

the oblast of their worship; yet they Roig’ oaly ena sper one 


the 
name of the Son is Urwsana; and the Spirit is called Urwpo. The 
Virgin whom they eall Quipori i is the = pa of the God Urusana, and 
the wife of Urago-Zorizo, The Father speaks sees with a loud 
voice; the Son speaks through his nose; and the 8 like thunder. 
The Father is the God of justice and punishes the wicked; the Son, the 
Spiritand the Goddess discharge the functions of mediators and inter 
cede for the guilty. 

“Alarge hall of the house of the cacique serves as the temple of the 
Gods. Une part of this hall is enclosed by a pn curtain ; this is the 
sanctuary in which those three divinities who have the common appel- 
lation to each of Tinimaacas, come to receive the homage of the people 
and to publish their oracles, No one but the principal mapono can enter 
anectuary, for in every village there are two or three other subal- 
eras, who are forbidden under pain of death to approach it. 

“Tris fe enerally at the time of their pablic assemblies that those Gods 
come to their sanctuary. A great noise which singe chron the house 
announces their arrival; the people who now pass their time in drinking 
and dancing interrupt their gratifications, and shout vehemently to shew 
their joy, and to honour the presenee of their Deities. Tata equicep say 
they, that is ‘Father are you arrived ? ‘They hear voice whieh an~ 
swers Panitoques, that is *be of good cheer, my children ;’ as if to say, 





* St. Thomas was said to have preached to the people of India, where he was 
pat Co death; bat India was not certainly this Fndia, and we doubt xeny imueh that 
the Apostle or any of his dlsiples cromed the Pacific ; x0 that If the ‘good father 
meant fo say that it was the common opinion that the preaching was in thir Tnatio, 
it is (0 us quite an amusing novelty which we do not reoognixe os & common opine 
jon. We would not however pare with him for meaniag (3. ties air eaeager 
tors bad heard the Apostle or his disciples in the other Fudia, # 
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happy lot of the soul of the deceased, whieh he now goes to conduet to 


heaven. 

“ After some time, when he has returned from his journey sees 
for the mother and wife; and assuming a cheerful nir, he orders the wife 
to wipe away her tears and to lay aside her mourning, her hus- 
band is happy in heaven, where he waits to share his felicity with her. 

“This journey of the Mepono with the soul is very trou! He 
must traverse thick forests, rugged mountains, plunge into valleys filled 
with rivers, lakes and soft marshes, until after many labours and great 
fatigue he arrives at a large river, over which wooden bby ot guarded 
day and night by a God named Tatusiso, who presides over the passages 
of souls, and puts the mapono in the way to Me 

“ This God has a pale visage, a bald head, and a countenance which 
inspires horror; his body is full of ulcers, and his clothing is only 
wretched rags. He does not go to the temple to receive the hor 
of his devotees, the nature of his occupation not afford him lei: 
for he is continually employed in passing souls. Sometimes this 
seizes upon the ef ‘on its journey, especially if it be that of 
man, for the purpose of purifying it. If the soul be not very 
and offers resistance, he angry, and taking it up, hurls it into the 
river to be drowned. "This they say is the source of so many mishaps 
which take place in the world. 

“ Continual rains had ruined the harvest in the land of the Jururaros. 
The people who were inconsolable, applied to the manopo to inquire 
of the Gods the cause of their great calamity. ‘The mapono after 
baving taken sufficient time to consult the deities, reported their an- 
awer, Which was, that in carrying to heaven the soul of a young man 
of their Who refused to be purified, the soul treated T'atusiso so 
disrespectfully that he was flung into the river. At this news, the 
young man’s father, who had great affection for his child, and believed 
him already in heaven, was inconsolable ; but in this extremity the me- 
pouo was at no loss. He told the parent that if he pre; a 
canoe for him, he would go in quest of his child's soul to the very bottom 
of the river. "The canoe was soon provided, and the mapone took it 
away upon his shoulders. Soon afterwards the rain ceased, and the 
weather beeame settled. He came with good tidings to the old man, 
‘but the canoe uever made its appearance. Their lise after all is 
but a poor one; and the pleasures whieh exist will be only a 
wretched mode of satisfying the most moderate reasonable being. They 
say that it contains a forest of huge trees, which distil a gum, upon 
which the souls subsist, and that there are apes there which you would 
take for Ethiopians; there is honey and a small quantity of fish. You seo 
a great eagle flying about in every direction, and the fables which they 
pa of him are so ridiculous and pitiable, that one cannot help de- 
ploring the blindness of these poor people.” 


These volumes contain extremely interesting geographical, 
statistical, botanical and historical information, besides, the sin« 
gular recital of the astonishing labours, the persevering exer- 
tions, the untiring zeal, and incalculable sacrifices made by the 
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dazzled our young imagination, and 
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“Two or three leagues from this (Pisco) is : 

: the Indians formerly a to ye 

‘here is a tradition that those savages used 
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companion, for his letter to the Marquis 
servations of another missionary ; but 
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own observation, and in others, as well 
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“T bave not forgotten the glowing pictures which you once gave me 
of this country, but 1 beg leave to assure you they by 00 means tes 
semble the original, and that the travellers who have suggested those 
notions tous, have taken less pains to give true statements, than to de- 
light the minds or their readers. Tam far from saying that Peru is one 
of those sterile and wild regions which has nothing ing for strane 
gers. There certainly might be found here many singularities to draw 
the attention of curious travellers; but there must be = serious deduction 
made from the stock of notions which an European has formed. You 
will judge by the recital of the missionary, whose mere eopyist I might 
call myself,” 


We shall conclude the view of South-America, with the fol- 
lowing extract from the same letter :— 


“In leaving the territory of Pisco, I entered upon the province of 
Chinea, whose capital is at present a small Indian village of the same 
name. Formerly it was a powerful Lory, which contained nearly two 
hundred thousand inhabitants; they to coant their i 
millions in this province, but to-day it is nearly a desert; 1 i$ &rem= 
nant of something over two haw families. T found on my road 
some monuments which had been erected to preserve the recollection of 
those giants who are mentioned in Peruvian history, and who were struck 
by thunder for crimes similar to what formerly brought dowa fire from 
heaven upon the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. The Indians furnish 
the following tradition: They state that during a deluge, by which 
their country was inundated, they retired to the tops of the hills until the 
waters lowed off into the sea; when they descended to the plains, 
they found there men of an extraordinary stature, who waged a cruel 
war upon them; those who escaped from its desolation, were 
to take refuge in the caves of the mountains; where haying remained 
for some years, they perceived in the sky a young man, who launched 
thunder against the giants, and upon the destruction of those ® 
the refugees were enabled to re-possess their ancient domains, One ean- 
not learn when this deluge occurred ; perhaps, it was partial, like that of 
Deucalion and Pyrrha, in Thessaly, in the account of which ancient 
authors have left us a mingling of truth and fable, As regards the ex~ 
istence and the crimes of the ginnts, I shall give no opinion, especially 
as the monuments which fell under my view, have no characteristic of 
antiquity. ‘The traces of the famous wars which haye devastated this 
province, have something more of reality. Once a churming country, 
it is now a vast desert, which saddens you by the recollection of the 
unhappy lot of its ancient inhabitants; one cannot pursue his aa 
through it without feclings of awe; and the tranquil melancholy of the few 
Todians whom he meets, appears to remind bim incessantly of the mis- 
fortunes and death of their ancestors, These Indians most fondly preserve 
the recollection of the last of their Incas. "They assemble occasionally to 
celebrate his memory. They sing verses in his praise, and perform upon 
their flutes such melodiously mournful and pathetic airs, as to create 
sympathy inall who hear them. Persons have seen striking efivets of this 
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Arr. I.—1. Stetckes of a Naval Uistory of the United States. 
By Tuomas Crank. Philadelphia. 1813. 


2. The United States Naval Chronicle, By ©. W. Goups- 
BorouGH. Ist Vol. 1824. 


3. Report of the Naval Committee of the House of Representatives. 


Ist Session. L2th Congress. : 
4. Bill for the Gradual Improvement of the Navy. 1827. 
5. Annual Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 1828. 


6. Report of the Secretary of the Navy, covering a a 
‘Naot pllge bar sre, 1828, aah 


ALTHOUGH we possess abundant materials of the choicest 
kind for American Naval History, no weiter has yet appeared 
qualified to do full justice tothe subject. inal the mag- 
nitude of the undertaking, or deterred by its difficulties, most of 
the labourers in this fruitful field, huve abandoned their unfine 
ished work, relinquishing to these who are to come, the task of 
gathering the rich harvest which has thus been left almost un- 
touched. It is not a little singular, that all who have essayed 
to write the Naval History of the United States, should have 
stopped short in the midst of their career, leaving half of their 
story untold. And yet, we must believe there is no species of 
historical writing more generally interesting, we had alinost 
said, more extensively useful, than that which records the he« 
rvie deeds, and commemorates the exulted virtues of that bh 
and chivalrous race of men “whose home is on the deep.” 

‘The intense interest excited by the developement of traits of 
individual character, and the display. of extraordinary personal 
qualities, is, in this case, grently heightened by the magnificent 
theatre of action, as well as the uncormmon nature of the scenes 
exhibited. ‘To the landsman, the ocean, with all its wonders, 
is a new and unexplored world, and the men who inhabit it—with 
their peculiar language, and singalar habits and manners— 
a atrange race, the subjects of never-ending speculation and 
wonder, When to this is added, that the ocean is the com- 
mon high-way of nations—the great mart, where, in times of 
peace, men of all countries and languages, and of every variety 
of manners, hubits and opinions, meet together in harmonious 
inter course—and where, in war, the fiercest passions and most 
exalted virtues of our nature are alternately displayed—it is 
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be considered as greatly below the real value, when we find it 
stated in the British publications of that day, that the number of 
English vessels employed in the West-India trade alone, cap~ 
tured by American cruisers up to February, 1777, amounted to 
25°), which, with their cargoes, were valued at ten millionsdollars. 
We have, indeed, authentic lists of upwards of 800 vessels enp= 
tured during the years 1776and 1777. Itisalso stated by Gordon, 
that of the 200 ships employed by the English inthe African trade 
at Che commencement of the war, valued at eight millions of dal- 
lars, ouly 40 remained at the close of the year 1777" 

‘The first, indeed the only maritime expedition undertaken 
aguinst the enemies territories by an American fleet during the 
war, took place in December, 1775, when a small squadron, 
consisting of the Alfred and Columbus, each of 28 guns, the 
Andrew Doria of 14, the Sebastian Cabot of 16, and four smmller 
vessels, all under the command of Commodore Ezekiel Hop- 
kins, sailed on an expedition against New-Providence, for the 
porpose of seizing and transporting to the colonies, a large 
quantity of ammunition, which it was understood was deposited 
in the royal magazines on that island. Prom some unaecount- 
able delay after landing, the powder was removed, and we are 
informed “that the governor and the lieutenant-governor, with 
about forty cannon, a quantity of shot and shells, and a few brass 
mortars were the only trophies of the expedition.” Congress 
were so much dissatisfied with the conduct of Commodore Hop- 
kins on this occasion, that they passed a vote of censure upon 
him, and in arranging the rank of officers in October following, 
omitted his name entirely. It is impossible for us to give even 
an outline of the operations of the navy during the Revolution. 
Mr. Goldsborough, with all the advant erived from his 
connexion with the navy department, and his daily intercourse 
with the oldest naval officers in the country, is constrained to 
ackwowledge that-he can furnish no particular information on 
the subject. He states “that he has consulted in vain, all the 





books and papers in his possession, and no where could he find 


materials to justify his undertaking any thing like a connected 
series of events.” It certainly belongs not to us therefore to 
make the attempt. We cannot quit this branch of the subject 
however, without remarking that enough bas been preserved in 
the histories of the Revolution, in the public journals of the day, 
and in the recollection of the survivors of the Revolution who 
still linger amongst us—the honored relics of a former 

establish, beyond a doubt, the brilliant achievements of our little 


= Sce the Remembrancer, iv. v. and vi. vols, and Clark's Naval History, ¢. 4, p. 25, 
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production of no trophies, during a cruise of two years. He was 
therefore superseded, and the bistorian in aequitting him ofany 
deficiency in point of courage, attributes bis want of suecess 
“to indolence and want of capacity.” His successor, Commo- 
dore Preble, on whom the command of the fleet devolved in the 
Jatter part of the year 1803, soon acquired for himself a repata- 
tion, which is us fresh now, as when with the thanks of his coun- 
try, a gold medal was presented him for “his gallantry and good 
conduct.” Under his command, the spirit of the navy, impa- 
tient of the restraint to which it seems to have been subjected, 
burst forth in a series of daring enterprises and brilliant achieve- 
ments, which, though not on a large seale, were as perfect of 
their kind as ever graced the annals of any country. 

The first, and perhaps the most splendid of these achieve- 
ments, was the destruction of the Philadelphia, in the harbour 
of Tripoli, by the gallant, the lamented—and “all accomplish- 
ed” Decatur. For boldness of design, and skill in execution, 
this was one of the most finished exploits that ever graced the 
records of naval warfare. According to the account of Commo- 
dore Preble (for the affair has, in some respects, been differently 
represented by others) Decatur, then a lieutenant, wasdispateh- 
ed in a small ketch, called the Intrepid, of 4 guns and seventy 
men, to destroy the Tripolitan (late the United States’ frigate 
Philadelphia, of 44 guns) which had been unfortunately captured 
by the Turks, in consequence of her having grounded near the 
entrance of the harbour of Tripoli. ‘The frigate was moored in 
the harbour of Tripoli, within pistol shot of the shore, and was 
surrounded with a considerable naval force and powerful land 
batteries, mounting upwards of one hundred pieces of heavy 
cannon. Decatur (with whom the idea of this enterprise is snid 
to have originated) proceeded in company with the Syren, Lieu- 
tenant Stewart, to the harbour of Tripoli, and having arrived 
there, he entered the harbour on the night of the 16th of Febru- 
ary; running up alongside of the Philadelphia, Decatur threw 
himself with his handful of brave men on board, and after a short 
and desperate struggle, succeeded in carrying her, when, in 
obedience to the orders of Preble, he set fire to his prize, and 
brought off his crew in safety, under a tremendous fire from all 
the Turkish batteries and armed vessels inthe harbour. In the 
mean time, the Syren having gained her position without the bar- 
bour, dispatched her boats to aid in the enterprise, which, how- 
ever, from accidental causes, were prevented from effecting a junc 
tion with the Intrepid, until after the frigate had been carried. 

The attacks on the Tripolitan gun-boats followed in quick 
succession, and led to a series of heroic actions, which, if they 
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have seen, in the hasty preparation of a few vessels of war, on 
the pressure of some great emergency, to bo laid aside the mo- 
ment that pressure was removed. But now the question was 
finally submitted to the country, whether it was indeed the po- 
licy of the United States to create, build ap, and sustain a naval 
establishment, adequate to the wants and resources of the coun- 
try. The time at which this great question was submitted was 
peculiarly propitious, and the men by whom it was brought fors 
ward and sustained, were, from their known prineiples, distin- 
guished talents, and bigh character, eminently qualified to give 
it popularity. [tis not to be denied that there had long existed 
a deep-rooted jealousy of'a naval establishment. The advocates 
of economy ir: the national expenditures bad, on this subject, united 
with those who entertained great distrust ofall establishmentsofa 
military character, and to these was added a large numberamong 
the mostestimable of our fellow-citizens,whohardly seemed tocon- 
sider any measure as national which had for its object the protec- 
tion of commerce or the rights of their countrymen on the ocean. 
Tt was the common language of that day (as may be seen in the 
debates in Congress on Mr. Cheves’ navy bill) that commerce 
was not entitled to protection, that to guard our merchants and 
our seamen by force of arms, from dangers to which it was said 
“they had voluntarily exposed themselves,” would cost more 
than our trade was worth,—that the resources of the country 
were altogether inadequate to these objects, and that “in creat- 
ing a navy, we were only building ships for Great Britain.” We 
repeat, however, that the crisis was a favourable one for refut- 
ing errors like these, and this advantage was seized upon and 
pressed with a zeal and power which carried the navy trium 

antly through all difficulties, and gave it am opportunity which 
alone was wanted of demonstrating, by practical results, its 
eminent utility asa means both of protection and offence. For 
this great event, the country is chiefly indebted to Mr. Cheves, 
to whom more justly than to any man now alive, belongs the 
proud title of **Pather of the Navy.” It is well known to the 
nation, that at the commencement of the session of Congress, 
commonly called the war session, (IS11—1s12) many of the 
ablest.men inthe United States, of both political parties, were 
drawn from their retirement, and forced into the public couneils 
for the express purpose of relieving us, if possible, from the un- 
happy and degraded situation in which we were then placed, 
and the House of Representatives presented a combination of 
various and powerful talent, such as had, perhaps, never before 
been brought into conflict in the councils of the nation. The 
great leaders of the republican party in Congress, were at 
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and the deliberate opinion was expressed by tl 
in every view of the subject, it was the true | 
States to build up a naval establishment, as 
safest, und the best protection to their sea~ 
merce, and, that such an establishment 
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men, or a particular tract of country. A navy is as necessary to 
protect the mouths of the peg ni the channel through which the 
produce of the agriculture of the Western States must pass, to become 
valuable, as the bays of the Chesapeake and Delaware, and mare neces- 
sary than on the shores of the Eastern or Southern States.” 


After stating that two objections had been strongly arged, 
viz: Ist. The great expense of a naval establishment, and ah 
The inability. of the country to maintain a navy “ against 
power of Great Britain.’ The committee say— 


“ The first objection appears to your committee to be founded on a 
mistaken assumption of dia fact, for, in their opinion, a naval force, 
within due limits, and under proper regulations, will constitute the 
cheapest defence of the nation. 

© The other objection your committee sup] to have beeo founded 
on an imperfect examination of the subject ; for those who are best able 
toform an opinion on this matter, from congenial professional pursuits ag 
well as a particular knowledge of the marine of Great Britain, declare, 
that she cannot, at any time, spare more than a very limited force for 
the concen station ge that = ns fraps i Cag estabe 
lishment which may be supporte government without a great 
direct expeuse ; which, in its effects, will greatly more than reimburse 
to the national wealth the sums which may be drawn from it for this ob- 
ject; protect our harbours from insult, our coasting trade from spolia~ 
tions, and give us the dominion ofa sea on our rove, which we ought 
to call our own, and defend with our cannon.” 

“ With this view your committee have not considered the subject with 
regard only to the practicable and advisable preparation for the pre- 


* Inthe opinion of the committee, (in which they were by officers of 
the navy,) it would be necessary to enable a British fleet to maintain the command 
of the American coast, that a number of vessels should be employedon that service 
= least fap er panes — times as great soa fopmattelece ‘ae 

Europe, the culty of procuring supplies,—the nec ent ‘anc 
the Sapatond mataee ‘on whlch a tetas must be kept, demonstrated in their 
opinion, that Great Britain could never employ aginst the United States # suffi- 
cient force to keep the command of our coasts in the face of wn American squadron 
of twelve ships of the line, and twenty frigates. This, according to their calcula- 
tions, would require a larger fleet than had ever been brought to uct together, even 
when “the empire of the seas” was supposed to be at stake. Itmay be well doubte 
however, whether these culculntions are at all applicable to the existing state ol 
‘things, when, by the creation of a powerful navel: station at Bermuda, the British 
naval establishment has been brought to our very doors. This is n subject worthy 
of the early and serious consideration of our government. 
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repairs, and two of them, (the New-York and the Boston) were 
found, on examination, aaworthy of repair, and condemned ac- 
cordingly. Such was the state to which the navy had been 
reduced, and from whieh it has, in the course of fourteen years 
(during three of which, the nation was engaged in a war with 
the greatest maritime nation in the world) been raised up to its 

esent flourishing condition, by perseverance in the wise and 

iberal policy then adopted. . 

Av the next session, the subject of the navy was again brought 
before Congress, and an act was passed (approved 2d January, 
1813) “to increase the navy of the United States,” by which 
the President was authorized to cause to be built four ships, of 
not less than 74 guns, and six ships, of not less than 44 guns, aud 
the sum of two millions and a half of dollars was appropriated 
for this purpose. On the 3d of Murch, of the same year, a sup- 
plementary act was passed authorizing the construction of six 
sloups of war, and alsoany number of armed vessels which the 
public service might require on the Inkes: and the President 
was, at the same time, authorized to sell so many of the gun- 
boats, as in his judgment might be no longer necessary to be 
retained,—a power which was the death-warrant to these yes- 
sels. 

On looking back to the conduct of the navy during the war 
with Great Britain, the mind is dazzled at the surpassing bril- 
liancy of its career. Whatever doubts had existed of the capa~ 
city of the United States to maintain a navy in the presence of 
other maritime nations of the world, and especially of Great- 
Britain, were dispelled forever. 

In our former wars, we had to contend with the ships of na- 
tions not distinguished for their naval achievements, but now we 
were brought to cope with that power, which having triumphed 
over the fleets of France, of Spain, and of Holland, claimed to 
he ‘the mistress of the seas.” All that skill or experience eould 
achieve in the construction or management of vessels of war, 
Great Britain had attained—while the Jofty spirit of her officers, 
excited by an unbroken chain of victories, had by a rich harvest 
of honors and rewards been carried to the highest pitch. These 
gave advantages so decided, that with the exception perhaps of 
our own naval officers, the expectation was almost universal, 
both at home and abroad, that on equal terms we would proba- 
bly be defeated. The action between the Constitution and the 
Guerriere, opened the eyes of the world to the truth, that Ame- 
rica could cope with Great Britain, even “in her own element,’ 
and from that hour the charm of British invincibility on the 
ocean was finally dissolved. Fortunately, the decision of the 
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(© heart, and affection for his mother was among its deepest and most con- 
stunt emotions.” p. 127, 


His settled intention having been to quit the service of the 
enemies of his country, he crossed the sound before his furlough 
of seven days had expired; and having continued a short time 
in New-London, the scene of his early childhood, he proceeded 
to Hartford. Here he remained four months, during which 
time he wrote his journal of Cook’s last voyage, as has been 
mentioned. But weary at length of inaction, and filled with 
the project of a voyage to the north-west, he repaired to New- 
York with the hope of there obtaining the means of making it ; 
but not meeting with the encouragement he expected, he conti~ 
nued onto Philadelphia. In that city, Mr. Robert Morris, well 
known for the greatness as well as the failure of his enterprises, 
was, at first, strongly disposed to embark in his scheme, but 
finally abandoned it, from some difficulties in obtaining a suita- 
ble ship, which are not distinctly explained. While he was thus 
tantalized with the pros; of carrying his darling project into 
execution, he seems to haye been partly supported by Mr. Mor- 
ris, ‘by way of compensation for the time spent in his service,” 
and partly by the gratuitous assistance of Mr, Comfort Sands, 
of New-York. 

He then went to New-London, and there renewed his efforts 
to obtain the means of executing his scheme; but finding them 
all unavailing, he determined to seck the requisite assistance im 
France, He accordingly sailed in June, 1784, from New-London 
to Cadiz, and from thence found his way, partly by water and 
partly by land, to L’Orient. In this place his projeet met, as 
he thought, with a favourable reception ; but he here eventually 
experienced the same disappointment as before, upon which 
he proceeded to Puris as his last hope. 

Mr. Jefferson then resided in Paris, as American Minister, 
and he proved a steady and efficient friend to our traveller 
during a residence of nearly a year in that metropolis. Led- 
yard there became acquainted with the celebrated Paul Jones, 
who was so favourably impressed with the proj a north- 
west voyage, that he endeavoured to induce the Govern- 
ment to fit out two ships for the expedition. It was, however, 
the fate of that scheme, which has since proved so practicable 
and lucrative, to be received at first with favour, and to be 
abandoned at the moment of consummation. ‘This happened to 
him so often as to excite a doubt whether his sanguine temper 
did not sometimes greatly overrate his prospects of success, or 
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was an allowance of money sufficient for his € 
During the grcater part of the time 
only to be disappointed, he 
by Mr. Jefferson, General La Pays 
friends. Being ee in every ld 
coast by sea, and cf uniting a voyage : 
profit, he formed the plan of carrying his original 
execution, of travelling across sd ri 01 
he proposed to do by traversing the northern r 
ie Aoe, aot he reached the Pacific, and then 
ing’s strait to the western coast of Ameri ir 
eastwardly towards Virginia. Mr. Jefferson made 
the Empress of Ru through her accredited | 
sieur De Simoulin, her secret agent, Baron 
t Ledyard permission to pass through her te 
ay waaay consented to solicit it; but no answer 
cation being received after waiting five mon f 
having heard from Sir James Hall, then in 
was about to sail from England for the north 
America, he determined to try to avail himself’ ¢ 
tunity of effecting his long meditated purpose. 
He relates a circumstance of this E 
for the amiable eccentricity of character it exh 
be repeated. Ifthe general tenor of cy 
pets through a vee ww D5 oe 
is pilgri , With many such y nt spots ; 
qed onstort fins He thos writes toa friend :— 


“ Permit me to relate to you an incident. About a 
Sir James Hall, an English gentleman, on his way from Pa 
bourg, stopped his coach at our door, and came up to n 
was in bed, at six o'clock in the morning, but f 
de chambre, met him at the door of the anti-cham! 
sec him, but surprised. He observed, that he had endew) 
he ae of me, with os much exactness a8 
that no kind of visit whatever would surprise me. 
no otherwise than remark, that his opinion surprised 
the conversation took another turn. In walking across” 
he laughingly put his hand on a six livre piece and 
lay on my table, and with a half stifled blush, asked o 
eaoaag Ade f Blushes commonl 
because did, and partly on of i 
eee the answer he had demanded, *¥ 
vice fo you, they are,” and he put Abdomen i 
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together several 
his carriage for me to dine with hum. J found bir 
the best Fanxbourg in the city. Two members of the 
Commons, two lords, Beaumarchais, and several members of the 
segedeinys mers at hia ie His hed seen mass oc thves tana eG 
and always expressed the highest opinion sour determined 
to make, and ead be would ns a extigen of the world, do any thing fn 
his power to promote it; rapier aaa ray es Cota 
from him, than 1 have at this moment of receiving; bere cc) 
However, I took it without any hesitation, and told him I would be 
as complaiant to him, if ever occasion offered.” p. 168. 


Tt seems highly probable that Ledyard’s project of visiting 
the western coast of this continent, and of exploring its interior, 
favoured as it was by Mr. Jefferson, suggested the similar ex- 
pedition of Lewis and Clark, undertaken at his instance about 
twenty years afterwards, by which his administration became 
beuer known to the scientific portion of Europe, than by any 
other act whatever. 

On Ledyard’s arrival in Bugtands he found the ship ready to 
sail, and by the agency of Sir James Hall, he was offered a free 
passage by the owners, and promised “to be set on shore at 
any place on the north-west coast which he might choose.” 
The day before he was to embark, he made the following grate~ 
ful mention of the fayours he had received in Paris. 


“ Sir James Hall presented me with twenty guineas pro bono ; 
Tbanght two great Nope: an Tinton pope aula kame Ria 


time, #8 well as of money, will prevent my going otherwise tha: 
indifferently equipped for such an enterprise ; but it is certain that 1: 
shall be more in want before [ see Virginia. Why should I 1 
You know how much I owe the amiable La Payette. Will me 
the honor to present my most ful thanks to him? IL ind in my 

v he is 


travels a mountain, as much elevated above other as 
above ordinary men, I will name it La Fayette. Pic so 
Nia an 


His long cherished hopes seemed now about to be fulfilled. 
The vessel left Deptford, and in a few days put to sea; but his 
ill-fortane still pursued him. Ere the ship was out of sight of 
land, an order from the government brought her back, for 
some breach of the revenue laws, as it seems, and the voyage 





: ita of it by Sir Joseph Banks, 
Hall, and_ his AS abe 2: 
American Legation. 
From London he went over to Hamburg, 
that Major Langborn, an American citizen, in 
riosity and a spirit of adventure similar to bis 
elling over Europe on foot, and was then at 
Ledyard immediately set off for the Danish 
with a countryman, so congenial to him in taste 
suade him to be the companion of bis travels, — 
Copenhagen in mid-winter, January, 1787, and 
born without money or friends, Ledyard genere 
modated him with the few guineas he had, 
tunate enough to supply his own necessities by di 
a small draft on Colouel Smith, His new frie 
travel through Norway, Lapland and Sweden, duri 
ter, and to visit St. Petersburg in the spring; but | 
torily rejected Ledyard’s offer of attending him on 
saying “No: I esteem you, but I can travel in the 
with no man on earth.” 

“Mr. Sparks comments very naturally on what a 
an ungracious return for an act of such well-ti 
and disinterested friendship. But we are 
is some misapprehension in this matter. 
Major Langborn after he returned from his p 
have often been amused with bis account of bis advent 
odd modes of travelling. He possessed a competent 
Nirgiaia, bad heen an ae of tee Bevaleiees 

, having conceived an ardent desire 1 

Parte ofibe ei he determined to visit them 
He commonly travelled on foot, and in the cheapest a 
seurest style. When he arrived at any town at wh 
tostop, his appearance underwent an immediate met 
and he assumed his proper character. He was in P 
the reign of terror, and was himself near falling a 
tyrannical proscriptions which then prevailed. © 
hour of the night, his chamber was forced open by sever 
@armes, and he, with difficulty, escaped being hurried fro 
bed to the prison, for some other person for whom he 
taken. Had he once entered its walls, it is needless t 
he would never have found his way out. again excey 
_guillotine. He however copt —" in Paris until 
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agony was over, and, what was noticed as 
countrymen, he found a tis i 
bap iret As he was a man of yy a 
ad never manifested anything like cru inh 
character seems not to have lessened him ix | good | o 
of his acquaintance, and to have been set down to the acce 
of eccentricity. ‘ - 
Major Langborn was certainly an eccentrie man, but his 
oddity was not offensive, because it was not obtrusive, and was 
free from every ting e affectation. It was rather in his 
of thinking, and in his general course of action, than in | 
manners or conyersation; and one might often have been in 
his company without remarking any thing peculiar about him, 
except that he was somewhat negligent in his dress. He was 
frugal in his habits, not from the love of money, but he 
had no taste for showy or expensive pleasures ; and 
very capable both of feeling and inspiring fri ip Asa 
further reason why the incident mentioned by Mr. 8) , ought 
not to excite au unfavourable opinion of him, it did not juce 
that effeet on Mit pet ee pester = his charac 
ter continued unchanged, and who, in narral story, says, 
“I see in him the suldiees the countryman, and the generous 
friend.” It was not among tbe least remarkable cireumstanees 
in Major Langborn’s life, on returning to his native state, 
after an absence of more than twenty years, he married the 
daughter of the lady whom he had addressed in his youth, and 
these, we are inclined to think, were the only attachments he 
ever formed. A re. 
‘Thus disappointed of a companion, Ledyard set off for Stock- 
holm, which he reached towards the end of January. Tn pass- 
ing from the Swedish capital to St. Petersburg, he gave a proof 
that constancy of purpose which no danger cou il nor 
dificulty subdue. ‘The usual route is across the Gulf of Both- 
nia, which is —— in vessels in the summer, —e 
the winter. But when the cold is less intense than the 


gulf is “impassable, either by water or on the ice, for if the pas- 
sage does not freeze entirely over, the water contains so much 
— ice, that no vessel can sail through it.” In this case, 
the only practicable route is around the Gulf, over a dreary, 
thinly peopled country—a distance of twelve hundred miles to 
gain only fifty. Such was, unfortunately, the condition of the 


ice at this time. 
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that date, he thus speaks of his adventures :— 


“T cannot tell you by what means I came to Pet 
know by what means I shall quit it, in the farther 
tour round the world by land. If I have any merit 
perseverance, for most severely have I been 
even more obstinate than before ; and fate, as obstinat 
assaults. How the matter will terminate I know not. 
able conjecture 
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After he arrived at St. Petersburg, he endeavour: 
a passport, first through the English minister, who ex 
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be Mr. sparks here-assumes the faet, 
evaporation ice or snow, which is not 
but has been disproved ever since the very ac 
sive experiments of Dr. Watson. 
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in that fur trade which they found so profitable, as Mr, Sparks 
thinks more probable on very cogent reasons. : 

Ledyard found his way to Konigsburg, where, by the sale ofa 
draft on Sir Joseph Banks, for five guineas, he was enabled to 

back to London, after an absence of nearly a year anda 
foie ‘As soon as he reached the British metropolis, he called 
on his benefactor Sir Joseph Banks, who, hearing his story, ex- 
essed a lively sympathy in his misfortunes, and recommended 
im to the African Association as a fit person for their 
of exploring the interior of Afriea. The account which the se- 
eretary of the Association gives of his first interview with Led- 
ard, is too descriptive of his person as well as characteristieal of 
his decision to be omitted. “Before 1 had learnt from the note 
the name and business of my visitor, [ was strack with the man- 
liness of his person, the breadth of his chest, the openness of bis 
countenance, and the inquietude of his eye. I spread the map 
of Africa before him, and tracing a line from Cairo to Sennaar, 
and from thence westwardly in the latitude and supposed direc 
tion of the Niger, I told him that was the route, by which T was 
anxious that Africa might, if possible, be explored. He suid he 
should think himself singularly fortunate to be trusted with the 
adventure. I asked him when he would set out. ‘To-morrow 
morning,’ was his answer.” 

As the Association had been “for some time fruitlessly inquir- 
ing for some person to travel through the continent of Africa,” 
arrangements were soon made between him and the committee 
of the society. "They appropriated a sum of money to 
his expenses. His instructions were ‘few, simple, and direct.” 
He was to repair to Egypt, by way of Paris and Marseilles, 
and from Cairo was to travel across the African continent, mak- 
ing such observations as he could, and reporting the results to 
his employers. “At no period of his life, says his biographer, 
had he reflected with so much satisfaction on his condition or 
his prospects. His letters, written at this time, show that he 
was elated with the liveliest hopes. On the morning of his de+ 
parture from London, June 30th, 1788, he said to the secretary 
of the Association “ my distresses have been greater than I have 
ever owned, or ever will own to any man. Such evils are ter- 
rible to bear, but they never yet had power to turn me from my 
purpose. If I live, I will faithfully perform, in its utmost extent, 
my engagements to the Society; and if I perish in the attempt, 
my honor will be safe, for death cancels all bonds.” 

He proceeded from London to Paris, and after spending a few 
days with Mr. Jefferson, La Fayette, and his other friends, he 
went to Marseilles, where he embarked for Alexandria. He 
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here ten days, and then pursued up the Nile 
to Cairo, which he reached on the 19th st. After re- 
maining at Cairo about three months, departure of 
@ caravan into the interior; he was attacked bilious fover, 


a 

of which, or of an overdose of vitriolic acid, fakes asa remedy, 
he died towards the end of November, £788, in the thirty-eighth 
year of hisage. His portrait is thus drawn by Mr. ufoy, 
the Secretary of the African Association :-— 


“ To those who bave never seen Mr. Ledyard, it may not, perhaps, 
be uninteresting to know, that his person, though wager exceeding the 
middle size, was remarkably ex ive of activity an: strength; and 
that his manners, though unpoli , Were neither unciyil nor uny 
ing. Little attentive to di of rank, he seemed to cor all 
men as bis equals, and as such he respected them. His genius, though 
uncultivated and irregular, was original and comprehensive. Ardent in ] 
his wishes, yet calm in his deliberations; daring in his purposes, but 

Tras seeaatee's impatient of control, yet le of 
endurance ; adventurous beyond the conception of ordinary men; yet, 
wary and considerate, and attentive to all precautions, he he wo 
be by nature for achievements of bardihood and peril.” p. 324. 


The acts of Ledyard's life, as his biographer well observes, 
**demand notice, less on account of their results, than of the 
spirit with which they were performed, and the uncommon 
traits of character which prompted to their execution.” But 
amidst our admiration for his enterprise, decision, and untiri 
steadiness of purpose, we cannot but feel a lively pity, not only 
for his premature fate, but for that succession of disappoi 
ments which attended him through life. [t was his hard destiny 
to be frustrated in all his schemes, however well-planned or 
practicable subsequent events have since proved them. That 
trade on the north-west coast, which it was not permitted bim 
to undertake, has since proved very lucrative to all who have 
engaged in it, and has made one of the largest fortunes that our 
country ean boast. By his projeet of crossing this continent, 
Lewis and Clarke, long afterwards, acquired fame and public 
distinction. The expedition into the interior of Affica, which 
he had actually commenced, has since been successfully achieved 
by Parke, Denhain and Clapperton, though two of them, like 
him, finally found an early grave in that deleterious climate- 
Ip these instances, his failure was owing to cir 8 be« | 
yond his control, and in each, his manly energy supe~ 
rior to all difficulties, as long as life lasted. 

The style of Mr. Sparks is neat and perspicuous ; his reflee- 
tions made with caution and judgment; and his book is written 
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with that air of sobriety, and freedom from false pretension, 
which gives the reader assurance that it possesses the first 
recommendation of a biographical work—fidelity to truth and 
nature. 


Arr. IV.—1. The Book of Nature. By Joux Mason Goop- 
London. New-York, re-reprinted. 1 Vol. 8vo. 1827. 


2. Nouveau Dictionnaire D’ Histoire Naturelle. 36 Vols. Syo. 
A. Paris. Chez. Deterville. 1816-1819. 


We have placed at the head of this article two works on natural 
history, of which the first embraces a wide cirele within the field 
of its inquiries, and the second, however deficient it may be in 
many of its details, and on many of the topics of which it pro- 
fessedly treats, yet deserves to be distinguished for the talent 
with which all of its general views of nature, and its elemen- 
tary articles on each branch of Natural History, have been writ- 
ten. Those of Virey, in particular, though sometimes diffuse, 
are distinguished for their profound views and their eloquence; 
and we shall embody in our subsequent remarks many obser- 
vations that are scattered through his writings. 

The scheme and fabric of Nature, form the most comprehien- 
sive and interesting object of human inquiry—one which ad- 
dresses itself equally to our feelings, our necessities, and our 
understandings,—one whose importance must inerense with the 
increasing wants of social life, and whose magnitude can never 
be felt until we attempt to circumscribe it. 

‘To unfold in its real amplitude the Science of Nature, is a 
task beyond the powers of the most gifted of the human race. 
Portions of this great system may be explored, fragments m 
be examined, connexions between its branches may be tracent 
affinities between its members may be discovered. We may be 
amused by the beauty of its decorations, instructed by the wis- 
dom ofits arrangements, astonished by the variety of its resources, 
but we shall constantly feel thut the materials of this science are 
exhaustless, and its extent interminable. 
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What is there that will not be included in the History of Na- 
tore? The earth on which we tread, the air we breathe, the 
waters around the earth, the material forms that inhabit its sur- 
face, the mind of man, with all its magical illusions and all its 
inherent energy, the planets that move around our system, the 
firmament of beaven—the smallest of the invisible atoms which 
float around our globe, and the most majestic of the orbs that 
roll through the immeasurable fields of space—all are parts of 
one system, productions of one power, creations of one intellect, 
the offspring of Him, by whom all that is inert and inorganic in 
creation was formed, and from whom all that huve life derive 
their being. 

Of this immense system, all that we can examine, this little 
globe that we inherit is full of animation and crowded with forms 
organized, glowing with life and generally sentient. No space 
is unoceupied—the exposed surface of the rock is encrusted 
with living substances; plants occupy the bark and decaying 
limbs of other plants; animals live oa the surface and in the 
bodies of other animals; inhabitants are fashioned and adapted 
to equatorial heatsand polar ice—air, earth and ocean teem with 
life—and if to other worlds the same proportion of life and of 
enjoyment has been distributed which has been allotted to ours; 
if creative benevolence has equally filled every other planet of 
every other system, nay, even the suns themselves, with bei 
orgunized, animated and intelligent; bow countless must be the 
generations of the living! what voices which we cannot hear, 
what languages that we cannot understand, what multitudes 
that we cannot see, may, as they roll along the stream of time 
be employed hourly, daily and forever, in choral songs of praise, 
hymning their great Creator. 

And when in this almost prodigal waste of life, we perceive, 
that every being, from the puny insect which flutters in the even- 
ing ray, from the lichen which the eye can scarcely distinguish 
on the mouldering rock ; from the fungus that springs up and 
re-animates the mass of dead and decomposing substances, that 
every living form possesses a structure as perfect in its sphere, 
an organization sometimes aa complex, always as truly and com= 
pletely adapted to its purposes and modes of existence as that 
of the most perfect animal; when we discover them all to be 
farorned by laws as definite, as immutable as those which regu- 
late the planetary movements, great must be our admiration 
of the wisdom which has arranged, and the power which has 
perfected this stupendous fabric. 

Nor does creation here cease. There are beyond the limits 
of our system, beyond the visible forms of matter, other princi- 
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ether powers, higher orders of hemes, an immaterial world 
apres other mendes of existence which we 
cannc comprebend ; yet, however imecratable to us, this spiri- 
teal world must be cuxied by its own userring laws, and the 
barmocnieas order which reigns im all that we can see and under- 
stand, ascending through the series of immortal and invisible 
existence, mast govere even the powers and dominiuns, the sera- 
phien asd cherohim that surround the throne of God himself. 
fabric of nature will present; which mest be embraced in an 
extended survey of creation. But this task is not allotted to 
man, he is not even permitted to behold bat through the obseurc 
veil of revelation and of prophecy, the remote boundaries of this 
great system. His duties and his researches are limited, his 
business is with that portion immediately connected with the 
welfare and existence of the homan race; an inhabitant of this 
globe, bis means, his enjoyments, his physical wants are here; 
& transient visitor on its surface, it is yet with that surface and 
its inbotstants that all his temporal cares are entwined—and 
satura) history, as now understood, is confined to earth, and 
is employed to ascertain and to disclose some idea of the 
structure of the globe he is destined to inhabit, of the rude and 
inorganic materials of which that globe is composed, and of the 
living forms that repose on its bosom, and derive support from 
reaped edveorective surface. 

wery step in this inquiry is interesting to man—every object 
Soe more or (SEE SaaS with his welfare, associated 
more or lexs absolutcly with hie health, hjs happiness and his 
prosperity. Man is altogether and forever dependent on Nature; 
the air he breathes, the light and heat by which he is vivified 
and cherished, the food by which he is nourished, the garments 
by which he is protected, the roof by which he is sheltered, are 
all derived from her exhaustless bounty, but for the most part 
must be acquired and rendered useful and valuable by his know- 
ledge. Researches, therefore, counected with natural history, 
must, in some form or degree, from the earliest period of his 
existence, have attracted his attention; noris it surprising that 
as these researches increased in importance in proportion to the 
extended and multiplied wants of society, they should have oc- 
cupied more seriously his time and his reflections. In the in- 


. fant stages of society, and in unlettered ages, all that appeared 


theoretical and abstracted must necessarily haye been neg- 
lected, and only that knowledge noticed and remembered 
which was exsential and practical. Most of the first efforts 
of intelligent man were probably misdirected, and many of 





understanding ; yet, 
vestiges, even if imperfect, remain to prove, that in ——e y 


MY COUNTENANCE NO MORTAL HAND IAS EYER RAISED. i 
We will humbly approach the threshold of this great temple, 
and if to mortal band it is not given to raise the veil which covers 
the seerct mysteries of nature—if the eye of man is not permit- 
ted to scrutinize, nor the understanding to comprehend the ori- 
gin of matter or of life, we may still search them in their existing 
, and trace them in their changing, yet definite career. 
We are privileged to examine and ascertain the principles and 
the modifications of being, the composition and structure of all 
that we observe, and the diversified forms which an omnipoten 
and omniscient Creator has impressed on the animate and inani- 
mate portions of the material world: We may discover the 
qualities, uses and habits which distinguish each object of our 
research, the properties and characters which connect each in- 
dividual with surrounding bodies, and the relations of each to 
man. Of inorganic substances, we can only determine the im- 
mediate and mechanical uses; but of those which are-organized, 
it is permitted to us to trace their progress from infaney to age, 
from lifeto death: to investigate and determine the laws which 
rn their production, their growth, their multiplication, their 
y, their dissolution; to observe the circumstances which 
extend their duration, or the causes which promote their dis- 
organization; the principles which confirm health, or generate 
disease; and, applying the results of these researches to the 
immediate benefit and improvementof our own species, we may 
cast on the physical history and constitution ofthe human race, 
nay, even on his moral and intellectual character, light reflected 
from every department of nature. This is among the primary 
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objects of natural history as a study and as ascience—this should 
be an ultimate view in all of our inquiries and labours. 

And if the whole extent of ovr material world is thus submit- 
ted to our investigations; if the powers, the productions, the 
volition itself of the animate, aud the materials of the inani- 
mate tenants of our globe are more or less subjected to our 
control, and may be rendered subservient to our purposes, need 
we inquire whether these researches are useful, even in the nar 
row sense to which utility is sometimes confined. Every thing 
thar can attract our senses. every thing that can promote our 

‘ical welfare is intermingled with these pursuits. It is true 
that the beauty and variety of the productions of nature often 
captivate the mind, and lead the votaries of this science rather 
to disport on the surface than to penetrate to its profound depth, 
rather to search for new forms, to pursue substances yet un- 
known, to ascertain the species and varieties of every family, 
(and thus to enlarge our knowledge as far as forms or species 
are concerned) than to investigate the characters, the affinities, 
the properties of the families or individuals themselves. But 
even this pursuit is valuable, and in some measure necessary, 
for no system of arrangement or classification can approach even 
our ideas of perfection, until a great proportion of the 
to be arranged shall be discovered and described—and this pur- 
suit is also more immediately beneficial, for, as the knowledge 
of man over the component parts of the material world has been 
extended, his dominion has been greatly enlarged, his resourees 
and his enjoyments proportionally multiplied. 

To give man, however, a real dominion, an efficient sove- 
reignty over the earth and its inhabitants, it is essential that he 
should acquire an intimate insight into the laws and prinei; 
which they are respectively governed, that he shou! 
understand their mutual relationship and dependence. Tt isin 
yain that we shall endeavour to exact from nature her treasures, 
if we know not the secrets of her laboratories. Vainly shall we 
seek her choicest productions, or depend solely on accident for 
their discovery, if we have not learned under what circumstances 
and in what situations and connexions her inorganic masses 
have been deposited, or the Jaws which influence the multipli- 
eation and the habits of ber animated tribes. 

Nor is it iodisidual advantage merely that results from these 

ursuits. National wealth and national er depend on the 
Silful appropriation of the productions of nature and their ap- 
plication to objects of general utility. They are the elements 
from which all of our resources spring, the materials which must 
be employed in all of our occupations. The anvil and the loom, 
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the vessel and the plough, even “man and steel, the soldier and 
his sword,” derive their means and their efficient foree from 
the same prolific power. 7 

Neither is it utility alone thnt allures to these researches. 
‘The productions of nature are in themselves so beautiful, so di- 
versified, so innumerable, their arrangements are so harmonious, 
their combinations so wonderful, that the mind when once en- 
gaged in their study, becomes insensibly attracted by their mul- 
tiplied fascinations, and finds e pursuit itself, a charm inde- 
pendent of all possible and ultimate results, 

Let it not be supposed that we have given to 
a fuctitious value: that we have estimated too highly their im- 
portance to man. We stand in the midst of creation, connected 
by mutual dependencies on every side with substances animate 
or inanimate—and although habit and familiarity may diminish 
the sensations these objects are calculated te excite ; 
business or care, or the sluggishness of earthly minds may over~ 
power or absorb them—yet are they intermingled so variously 
with our pleasures or our sufferings, entwined so necessarily 
with our very existence, that their stady in some shape or under 
some disguise, constitutes a great part of the oceupation of our 
lives. If we acknowledge their value, it is surely desirable that 
we should understand the principles on which researches into 
nature, and our studies of natural history asa science, ought to 
be conducted, and the essential results to which our inquiries 
ought to be directed. It is not every one who-has leisure, even 
if he may have inclination to study this science or any of its 
branches in its minute details, but its general views, its funda- 
mental "principles, its comprehensive relations ought to be 
included in the investigations of every educated mind. * 

It is the great object of natural history to acquire a compre- 
hensive, complete and accurate knowledge of every form and 
substance, every structure and combination, every prineiple and 

er in the material world. It is the great aim of natural 
istory, when considered as a science, to group, to arrange all of 
these objects, all of these modifications of being on such princi- 
ples, that the individuals of each group shall be Srey aapee 
common qualities, by composition, by structure, by habit, and, 
as an almost necessary consequence, by their properties and 
uses—that when an intimate knowledge of one individual of 
each group is obtained, much knowledge may also be acquired 
of every kindred species ; and every important discovery of new 
properties, in any of these divisions of nature, may become, in 
this manner, a valuable conquest over an extensive series. 
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These cireamstances include all that is practically useful to 
man, and therefore all that is most valuable in science. ‘They 
will disclose, to its full extent, his connexion with the material 
world, and form the basis on which philosophy may build her 
lofty speculations. They will unfold the essential qualities and 
forma of animals, of vegetables, of minerals, exhibit their cha- 
racteristic peculiarities, display the great system of natare as 
far as it is to us accessible and intelligible, its simple but infi- 
nitely diversified principles, and its harmonious order. It may 
be interesting, therefore, to review, somewhat more distinetly, 
these final ol of natural science. 

‘The composition of substances or the nature and proportion of 
their constituent principles, will readily distinguish their mineral, 
vegetable, or animal nature. But asa guide and a foundation 
for classification, it is only of moment as applied to the mineral 
kingdom. ‘The chemical analyses of animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, although sufficient to determine the class or kingdom 
to which they respectively belong, yet differ too little in each 
kingdom, much less in each tribe or family, to afford any basis, 
or even any material aid for their arrangement. But, in the 
investigation of minerals, the products of these analyses are es- 
sential. However ingenious may be the theories built on other 
principles, it is impossible, that in any system intended to exhi- 
bit the arrangements of nature, flint and clay and lime and iron, 
or minerals in which these or other substances greatly predomi- 
nate, ean be promiscuously mingled together, either in eonfor- 
mity to their external characters, or to the forms of their primi- 
tive crystals. In the infaney of science, in the still imperfect 
state of chemical analysis, perhaps even at a later period, sys- 
tems like these may have their value, because they all are founded 
on some of the arrangements of nature, and explain some of her 
operations, but more particularly because they sometimes afford 
great facilities in recognizing the substances which have already 
been examined. But our final views should extend bees 
mere practical convenicnee, they should rest on no partial cir- 
cumstance, on no particular feature; they should embrace the 
wide extent of matter and of life, und endeavour to combine 
in our systems, truth and nature and science. 

Structure relates, perhaps, exclusively to the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms, and must be the basis of every arrange- 
ment in those departments of nature. Crystals, it is true, manie 
fest wonderful symmetry in their figure, and are sin ly in- 
teresting when traced through the different modifications of 
their primitive form, but their formation is altogether mechani- 
eal, and has no dependence on internal organization; whilst in 
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vegetables and animals, stricture is connected intimately with 





the vital power, and however convenient it may be in our sys 
tems to avail ourselves of external forms, those oaght always to 
be preferred and selected, which have an intimate and neces 
sary relation to the most important functions of life—to the 
essential portions of their internal organization. Particular 
features, the claw of « bird, the teeth of a quadruped, the wings 
f . Will frequently indicate the character and the habits 
mal te which they belong—will give, perbaps, the 
of the species. For these are all the results of st 
refore, as the source of 
crepance in (hese departments of nature, 
be almost exclusively directed, and due im 
allowed to those organs which most powerfully 
regulate the character of the species and the functions of life. — 
Habit and instinct appear so necessarily t6 result from struc 
ture, that they might have been comprehended under the same 
head. But they merit a separate notice, not only on account of 
their intrinsic importance, but because they frequently serve to 
correct erroneous opinions and systems. They open of them- 
selves, independent of scientific investigations, a wide field for 
study and observation. ‘They indicate the use and application 
of organs, which no dissection, no abstract, perhaps, no ana- 
logical reasoning would ever have unfolded. ‘They disclose the 
wise provision which Divine Providence has prepared for the 
preservation and propagation of each species, and they serve, 
as we have already remarked, to correct systematic arra 
ments, for, if in our classifieations, we have associated beings 
whose habits are dissimilar, we may conclude with certainty, 
that we have overlooked some important, even if obscure, fea- 
ture in their organization. : 
Qualities and Uses.—A knowledge of these are to man the 
most important result of his researches in natural history, and 
it will bea most valuable termination, if, in the ultimate views 
of science, the arrangements of system shall be made to accord 
with practical utility, that we shall be able by distinct, promi- 
nent and essential characters, to associate those substances and 
forms, and those only whieh are intimately allied, and avoid the 
incongruous combinations which have hitherto appeared even in 
the best systems ; and, that the principles of classitieation shall 
be made to conform tothe apparent designs of nature, and shall 
at once develope the composition, properties, habits and instincts 
» of all objects submitted to its examination. This, however, 
till a doubtful result. We know not how far the views of 
ture herself correspond with onr wishes, whether that be 
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which we consider as desirable. But no one question the 
influence which extensive and accurate investigation may have 
on this inquiry, even if it were only to point out the exceptions 
and deviations from any plan, nor the immense benefit which 
would be derived from its accomplishment. ‘To this object, the 
great efforts of man should be directed. Its attainment would 
complete his triumph over the material world, and give him that 
absolute dominion which has long been promised. 

After this will remain an inquiry among the most curious, 
the most interesting, perhaps, ultimately, among the most mo- 
mentous in the whole range of human investigation. T mean 
the relation of beings to each other, the power of organization, 
the influence of life, the gradation of the vital and intellectual 
functions, the whole forming, not as it bas frequently been 
called, a chain of beings, for there is no continued séries, bot a 
web connecting every portion of the material, perhaps We may 
also add, the immaterial world. A web so wonderfully woven, 
as to form but one work, yet displaying in every part radiating 
centres of distinct circles; some closely allied to adjacent cireles, 
some so slightly attached that we can with difficulty trace the 
film that unites them to their fellows. This must be the last 
term, the latest effort of science. We must know all the tribes, 
all the productions of nature, before we can comprehend and 
exhibit accurately their mutual connexion and dependence. 
Who shall summon together the inhabitants of the air, the 
ocean, and the land? Who shall ever number up the livi 
species, who shall trace out and reeal those which are extinet » 
forgotten? ‘These, perhaps, once occupied many of the broken 
and disordered portions of this web. We perceive every where 
marks of convulsions that have been permitted to disarrange 
the fabric of nature, who can tell the extent or the magnitude of 
these devastations 7 

When we survey this great work of creation, its extent, its 
harmony, the magnificence of its outline, the perfection of its 
minute details, we cannot be surprised that its study should 
have engaged and occupied minds of the highest power, nor 
that such minds should have failed thoroughly to explain what 
infinite wisdom has devised, infinite power executed, and what 
mortal spirits may be permitted only partially to comprehend. 
Yet let us not despond. In the study of nature we tread in the 
footsteps of wisdom. We listen to a voice, which is the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever. And while the erring and fluc- 
tuating opinions of man, his crimes, his follies, his power pass 
away and are forgotten, the empire of nature is immutable, to 
us eternal—the knowledge of nature which is once accurate, 
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is forever trac—the knowledge of nature which is once perfeet, 
may be forever useful. <hale 
we approach to examine the fabric of nature, so 
it is subjected to our inspection, we find ourselves i i 
placed amidst differing, if not contending powers. We per- 
ceive ourselves inhabitants of a globe, which science informsus, is 
but one of animmense system, surrounded by other forms, some 
Suinilar to our own, some wandering over the earth, roaming in 
different elements, or mene to one; Rp though loonie 
one spot, varying in size aspect with the passing seasons; or 
by other substances apparently composing portions of the globe 
itself, immoveable and changing not. The | pression 
which the mind receives, and that which most attracts the at- 
tention, is the wide difference that exists between the earth 
itself and the diversified forms which omens its surface, 
tween the silent, still and joyleas repose of matter, and | 
noisy, gay and animated voice of life. The substances. which 
‘compose that portion of the earth, whether crust, or covering 
or projecting masses of its mighty frame, which is alone submit- 
ted to our researches, are passive, immovable, insensible; those 
which inhabit that surface, are for the most part, active, capable 
of moving from place to place at pleasure, and possess great 
sensibility. The former have neither growth nor yolu 
action, they have no mode of increase, but by the casual, 
dition of similar particles, united by the strong and universal 
Jaw of attraction. They can remain unaltered for indefinite 
periods of time; they have no death, but they perish or rather 
are destroyed solely by the separation of their component par- 
ticles. The latter all increase in size through their own.agency, 
by the constant addition of particles which they have the | 
“to collect and assimilate to their substances by the principle 
of life; they perish whenever this addition and assimilation 
cannot be continued ; and exist only for limited and indefinite 
periods. The former have no organization, are not produced by 
similar and pre-existent bodies, but are always and necessarily 
farmed by the accidental contact of similar particles. They 
have no regular structure, but under certain circumstances, a 
modified attraction gives to each particle of matter a definite 
ition, and generates the regular forms of erystallised bodies. 
he latter are all furnished with organs calculated and 
adapted to perform the functions of life, to collect, absorb and 
assimilate those particles which are necessury for their ex- 


istence, and they always proceed from similar and pre-existing 
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We may pursue still further these distinctions and these con- 
trasts. Unorganised bodies, whether in massive forms or in 
scattered fragments, have still the inseparable qualities of mat- 
ter, extension, form, impenetrability, vis inertie; they are sub- 
jected to those unalterable laws, and, apparently, to those alone 
which govern the material world; to that attraction which ex- 
tends its influence and its activity from the centre of the earth, 
from the smallest atom on its surface to the interminable confines 
of space; to those laws of cohesion or chemical affinity which are 
but modifications of attraction ; to motion, involuntary however 
and external—to ex pansion, to contraction, but still from foreign 
causes or external impulses ; acted upon unceasingly. impas 
sive in their own nature, obeying constantly definite and immu- 
table laws. Unorganized matter is permanent and unchange- 
able, its particles may be separated or combined, but they are 
always the same. ‘Though capable of modifications by cambi- 
nation, these combinations are only new aggregations of the 
same particles, and can be varied, reversed, destroyed. 
the alterations which chemical combinations produce, are never 
counteracted by occult and inscrutable causes, like the influence 
of life in organized bodies. 

Unorganized matter consists, therefore, as far as human ob- 
servation can discover, of particles or molecules of a few dix- 
tinct substances. ‘These particles are independent and unalter- 
able; combine them, mingle them, change the form, the pro- 
portions, the component particles of each combination, the ele- 
mentary principles will be still unchanged, and may be again 
separated from all admixtures. 

Organized bodies, besides the general properties of matter, 

oss a structure adapted to the fanctions of life. ‘They are 
composed of fibres and tubes. They have parts sufficiently 
solid to develope and support their forms; fluids in constant 
motion or circulation to repair or preserve the solids. Their 
tissue is a species of net-work with the partitions more or less 
firm and compact, and the fluids pass along the cells or tubes, 
bearing foreign particles to every portion of the body, iter 
posing new particles where nutriment or support is wanting, 
removing those that are superfluous or injurious—conyveying to 
each different organ its peculiar secretions, to the surface those 
particles that pass off by exhalation. But while this motion apper- 
tains to the fluids, the impulse seems to be given by the contrac: 
tile power of the solids, and this contractile power requires again 
in the solids both flexibility and the power of dilatation. 

Such are the simple outlines of organization. Peculiar vessels 
or organs, receive in different modes, or by different laws, the 
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; particles are either in the first instance, 
vegetables, by the process of absorption, from those with 
they are commingled, or being received, as in avimals, in a 
culiar sac or stomach, placed, generally, near the centre of eal 
individual, the process of separation then takes place. In the 
former case, nothing seems to be introduced inte the circulation 
but what is necessary for the support and the particular secre~ 
tions of each individual; in the latter, provision is necessarily 
made to expel the superfluous residuum of the materials pro- 
miscuously collected. The particles separated for the mainte- 
nance of the individual, are driven by the muscular power of 
the solids, and mingle with the system generally, as we huve 
already stated. In this action of the solids and fluids, in this 


continued motion, life may be said to consist, inseparably con 


nected with organization. 


— wT 4 
In organized bodies there is always one plan, however each 


may be diversely modified, and every member bears a neces- 
sary relation to the whole. All unite to form one being, and 
the organs that may be accidentally severed have no separare 


existence. 

In the scale of life, some of these organs appear to be more. 
important than others; and in each individual, one or mor 
may be considered as essential. e 

Death seems to be the inevitable condition and consequence 
of life. In unorganized bodies, where there is no necessary 
change, no alteration that is not accidental, forms may continue 
unaltered for indefinite periods, through # succession of ages.— 
But, in organized bodies, a gradual but unceasing change con- 
tinues through the whole period of their existence, and limits 
its effects, their duration. At first, they increase in their 
mensions to a certain and determinate extent, afterwards, in 
most ace of their frame, the addition of nutriment only adds to 
its solidity, and as this lust process never censes, the increasing 
density of the solids finally prevents the circulation of the fluids, 
on lite terminates because its functions can no longer be per- 

med. 

Every thing thus seems to differ between these two classes, 
form, origin, termination, physical and even chemical proper- 
ties. They have nothing in common, but the general proper- 
ties of matter. Unorganized bodies are, essentially, homoge- 
neous, each of their parts taken sepa: , affords the proper- 
ties of the whole; while organized ave essentially hete- 
rogeneous, and their parts or organs differ from each other by 
their functions, their position, and their composition. Henee, it 


- 
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follows, that in an unorganized body, where all the particles are 
alike, the position of each particle is unimportant; whilst, on 
the contrary, in bodies that are organized, where each organ 
has a structure peculiar to itself, the place of each particle is 
fixed and determined. Unorganized bodies, therefore, may be 
formed, and, in fact, are formed, by the simple contact and ad- 
hesion externally of particles similar to themselves. Ln organ- 
ized bodies, on the contrary, each particle must be directed to 
that point with which it ought to assimilate. The increase in 
unorganized bodies is produced really by the simple and neces- 
sary effects of attraction, the most general property of matter; 
but this attraction cannot explain how, in bodies that are organ- 
ized, each particle passes through spaces often very considera- 
ble, and by roads and passages sometimes very complex, before 
it is deposited upon the organ to which it peculiarly belongs — 
The particular force which produces this phenomenon is the 
vital power. 

Such is the fundamental division of nature. It is the distine- 
tion bétween forms animate and inaniinate; between bodies 
organized and unorganized, we might almost say, between life 
and death. 

And when we engage in the study of these two great divisions, 
the system of animate and inanimate substances, we are guided 
in each by different principles, attracted by different sources of 
instruction and delight. In the one, we find every thing passive, 
inert and silent, but full of grandeur, and often unfolding seenes 
of awful and terrific sublimity; in the other, the joyous, active, 
and diversified spirit of life. 

The one comprehends all of our researches into the na- 
ture of the earth, and the changes it has undergone, and into 
the composition and distribution of the inorganic masses whieh 
compose its surface—inquiries of high interest, and of almost 
unlimited extent—a science full of delightful, even if they 
have often proved visionary speculations—a pursuit peculiarly 
fascinating to those minds that delight to contemplate the vast, 
to admire the wonderful, to unravel the intricate, to trace the 
operations and results of immeasurable power. ‘The mind feels 
elevated when surveying the magnificence of Divine Wisdom, 
it seems to partake of creative intelligence, when studying and 
unfolding its effects, its arrangements and its laws. hen ex- 
amining the earth, man looks not merely at its present state of 
existence, he strives to recall the march of ages, to 
himself to the birch-day of creation, to behold as from that day 
of wonder and of power, the gigantic fabric of this globe, formed, 
and moulded, and fashioned like clay in the potters lathe ; in ite 
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primeval order, beautiful and undisturbed, \ 
metry—and the mighty frame, after it had received its 
abandoned apparently to desolation; left to the mingled i 
ence of the most formidable elements; convulsed by fire, o 
whelmed by water, shattered und disjointed by one power, 
decomposed and again consolidated by the other; the most.com= 
pact rock mouldering under the united action of air, and rain, 
and frost; the softest paste indurated by fire, by pressure, ur by 
cementing fluids; and this everlasting conflict of opposing prin- 
ciples, terminating in such harmonious, such felicitous results, 
as to adapt, perfectly, the surface of the earth to the beings who 
have been destined for its inhabitants. 

In examining these results, in comprehending and iJlustrating 
these incidents, varied and magnificent as they may appear, we 
require no other agents than those which uniformly appertain to 
matter, noother principles than those which regulate and igorens 
the material system. 
from the inorganic and lifeless forms of suiterd) 
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be ; from the kingdoms of silence and repose, we 
pass to activity, to organization, and to life, we find inmediately 
other laws, other causes of action, other principles of associa- 
tion and of duration. 
The power of creation is no where disclosed with so much 
beauty, profusion and wisdom, as in the immense domain of live 
beings. ‘To inorganic substances have been given extent, 
impenetrability, an independent existence, and an indefinite, if 
not an interminable duration. ‘l'o organized beings, variety 
and beauty of form, softness and flexibility of members, an ex- 
istence dependent on almost every surrounding object, and @ 
duration, which, though definite and frequently short, is in pro- 
portion to the perfection of its organization, full of enjoyment. 
‘The laws of electricity, of chemistry, of mechanical philoso- 
phy, can explain al) the phenomena of unorganized substances. 
Chemistry can ascertain theit nature and composition, it can 
decompose their particles, and separate their copstituent prin- 
eciplés; it can do more, it can re-unite them, and reproduce the 
same mineral inthe same form. But what Promethean skill 
can reanimate the lifeless body? Who ean rearrange the or- 
ganization which is once destroyed? Who can recompose the 
vegetable or the animal which has mouldered into dust? 
Unorganized matter enjoys an independent existence. The 
orbs of heaven move al the firmament, and we know not 
if life is on their bosom. If, in our system, organized bei 
had never been created, if this earth had continued as in 
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first days of creation, when the waters were collected together, 
and separated from the dry land, and no living form was seen 
to move on its surface, it would still have rolled along its plan~ 
etary course; and even if its eternal solitudes were useless, if 
no voice was heard upon its hills, no footstep seen upon its 
plains, its movements would have been still unceasing, its pro- 
gress undisturbed. 

Organized beings are not independent, they are subordinate 
to other principles, they ure subjected to innumerable casual- 
ties. Their particles appear not to subsist by themselves, hut 
only in connexion with other particles; their existence seems 
only to be in relation to other existences. But while there are 
fixed limits to the growth and duration of organized bodies, 
they have, on the other hand, an internal power which enables 
them to repair many of the injuries they may receive, repel 
many of the causes of derangement and disease which surround 
them, and resist, for a long time, the principles which com! 
for their destruction. ' 

In our investigation of organized bodies, the inquiry that 
meets us on the threshold, the first object of our researches i¢ 
unfortunately, the most obscure, the most difficult of resolu- 
tion. What is this internal power that gives to organization 
such inherent energy? Why is it that the most ingenious and 
complex machinery of human invention, the most profound com- 
bination of springs and balances and wheels, remaius inert and 
motionless, unless acted upon by foreign impulse, while the or- 
ganized forms of nature possess, within themselves, a selfmov- 
ing, aself-preserving power? What is this mysterious principle 
which gives to substances that chemistry resolves into commen 
elements, a new, aspontancous, almost aninherentaction—which 
enables organized bodies to perform so many functions; to collect, 
to decompose, to modify, to assimilate to their own substances, 
the particles of other bodies; to preserve, to perpetuate their 
species by the continued destruction of other species? What is 
this power which acquired at the first dawn of existenee, atthe 

rmination of the embryo seed without consciousness, acting 
through life by instincts which we cannot understand; living on 
the waste of life; perishing, when it can no longer destroy; re- 
linquishes, finally, to decomposition, the bodiesit was aceustomed 
tounimate? What is this obscure principle which eludes the eye 
of the anatomist, which escapes even from the active pursuit of 
thought? What is life? 

We know not that to man it will ever be given to comprehend 
the source or the principle of life. We feel its influence, we 
perceive its power; we can study the laws which regulate its 
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increase or diminution; and the researches of science are 

sively directed to ascertain and remove the eauses which i 

or injure its necessary functions. We may labour to 
developement, to preserve its regular action, to its, 
duration, until the organs themselves through which its func 
tions are performed, shall cease to feel its excitement. But we 
‘neither know whence it has been derived, nor whither it has 
retired. Its origin and its termination are with its Creator. 

Nothing, however, that we can observe, possesses life without: 
organization—without a series of vessels, a system of organs, 
more or less simple, by which the operations ofl life are pate 
ed. Not only animals, therefore, but vegetables have life, for 
they have organs by which they psonredain nourishment, en- 
large by the power of assimilation their own stature, past 
through their periods of infancy, of maturity, of old age; pro- 
duce their own offspring, or the seed from whence that 
must arise, and when those organs are worn out by time, or 
destroyed by accident, they decay and die—and their bodies, 
like the kindred bodies of animals, become immediately an un- 
resisting prey to the laws of the material world—to the com- 
mon operations of chemical resolution and affinity. 

Is organization, therefore, life? We know not how to resolve 
this question, beeause the principles upon whieh its solution 
must depend, elude our power, and bafile our research, The 
composition, the combinations of the inorganic forms of matter 
are submitted to our examination, and their modifications appa- 
rently understood ; but, the intimate arrangement and structure 
of sentient und living organs are among the secrets not yet en- 
‘trusted to man. We know the intimate relation between organi- 
zation and life, the necessary, perhaps absolute dependence of 
life on organization; but life often departs when the organiza- 
tion is,to our minutest observations, uninjured ; the vital 
seems exhausted or oppressed by causes that act not on 
ganization. While life, therefore, seems to be the result of 
organization, it is, most probably, a distinct principle, possess~ 
ing the power of modifying this very organization by which it 
acts. 


Among the many opinions and speculations to which the doc- 
trines of life have given rise, there are two to which we will ad- 
vert, before we close these vations. 

It has been an opinion, adopted more or less extensively, in 
many of the schools of philosophy, that God, originally, created 
&@ certain amount or number of molecules, particles or atoms, 
endued with some portion of vitality, in their own nature imper- 
ishable and indestructible, and altogether distinct from the inert 
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particles of matter ; that every created form or species was 
empowered to collect and to arrange according to its peculiar 
atructare, a definite number of these living particles, that every 
existing organized body is now composed of these particlesyand 
that when any individual has been or shall be destroyed, the 
separated particles are prepared and destined to enter into new 
combinations, and assume new forms. 

Even if this theory be trae, it seems impossible for us to de- 
termine the degree of vitality which these particles possess, still 
Jess the source of that mysterious power which moulds them 
unconsciously into form. We know not whether they are ho- 
mogeneous, equal in their nature and qualities, similar in their 
form, or whether, as would be more probable, to some may 
have been allotted powers of absorption, to athers of contrac- 
tion, to others of sensation. It is not, however, so much into 
the attributes of these primordial elements that we wish to 
inquire as into that power which can regulate them for its own 
purposes; it is not merely the influence of organization thai 
we would discover, but the power which can model organi- 
zation itself. Every living being has the faculty of protect- 
ing, of supporting, of partially repairing its organization, and 
these processes are conducted, not by the determinate action 
of the will, but by operations, of which each individual i 
insensible and unconscious. Every living being has the in- 
herent power of converting or assimilating, according to thit 
theory, these elementary atoms into its own substance, of ap- 
plying these particles to the organs to whieh they appropri- 
ately belong, of forming from their combinations—leaf, or 
bark, or wood, or scale, or bone, or musele, or nerve, or blood, 
according to its own peculiar structure. This is the ascendant 
power which constitutes life, its strong and appropriate, and 
characteristic feature; the action which no law of attraction, of 
cohesion, of affinity, can explain—and, as every living being 
has a distinct and definite form, a distinet and peculiar organt- 
zation, the power which euch possesses of collecting those par- 
ticles which belong generally to organized bodies, and of using 
them to form its own essent inlorgans, and to preserve its own pecu- 
liar structure, has been considered as constituting the life of the 
species. Thisfaculty was probably imputed tocach primitiveform 
asa birthright at the period of its ereation, with the privilege of 
transmitting, to its latest posterity, its functions and its forms 
in unchangeable identity. But whilst this specific, this essential 
form was, in itself, distinct and anchnogeable, yet, as it had to 
be clothed and supported during its existence hy the continual 
accession to its frame of these elementary particles, it was meces- 
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sarily exposed to the hazard of destruction—and, if by accid 
any ies should perish, or if by changes in the coi 


the globe it could no longer preserve or perpetuate its ray 
althoogh the number of species would be lessened, and the 
mony of created forms distarbed or diminished, the sum of or- 
ganized atoms would not decrease; bot the portion which the 
extinct races might have appropriated to their own maintenance, 
would be distributed among other tribes, that by their multipli- 
cation the equilibrium of life should be duly and perpetually 
maintained. 

Tt would be easy, while pursuing this hypothesis, to indulge 
in many interesting and many amusing speculations, There 
can be no doubt that it was from opinions like these we are con- 
sidering, that the metempaychosia of the ancient philosophers 
was derived. ‘The fabulous transmigration of men into ani- 
mals and plants, was the allegorical veil which, in the schools 
‘of antiquity, was thrown over the most profound investigations 
of the operations of nature. The fable was transmitted by iE 
etry and tradition, when the philosophy was disregarded or 
gotten. The unalterable relation between destruction and 
reproduction, was preserved by this perpetual transmutation of 
particles; and this continued succession of new forms, arisil 
from the evident destruction and decomposition of those whir 
had already lived, gave to poetry unbounded scope for its wild 
and romantic creations—while philosophy, supposed that to 
maiotain the equilibrium between organized and unorganized 
bodies, their peculiar and specific particles or principles were 
not only indestructible, but incapable, respectively of being con- 
yerted into each other's substance. For, if the power of life 
could endue inorganic particles with vitality, impregnate them 
with feeling, excite them to activity, and adapt them to the pur- 
poses of organization, then rocks might serve as nutriment for 
man, and the earth itself, instead of the living inhabitants of its 
surface might furnish food for the vegetable and animal ki 
doms, But the rock which moulders appears to furnish 
materials for the formation of other rocks ; and organized 
forms deeay, their particles change not into rock, but become, 
in their turn, the materials by which other organized forms are 
supported and preserved. 

‘To these primordial elements of organized bodies, vitality is 
supposed to be inherent. Itis the germinating principle which, 
in the fables of antiquity, is said to have brooded over the un- 
formed masses of chaos—the spirit of God which moved over 
the surface of the waters. It was the first action of creative 
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i was awakened from its hidden and unknown, i 
repose, life was created and distributed to animate aud 
the scenes, gladdened by the beams ofday. Life was 1 
in the air and in the waters; life was diffused over the au ] 
of the material world; life may have been sie are 
yond the sphere of our observation—far beyond the | 
our most adventurous speculations—but every where and a 
cases, when submitted to the serutiny of our senses, it bas been 
modified by the organization it has been compelled to assume. 

Hence has arisen another and more important im ante 
has been questioned whether the forms of “a 
which we now behold, are those which were originally creat 
and have been continued permanent and unchanged ; or 
organization has been progressive, modified, altered, pl 
perfected by its own inherent power. ‘This doctrine of pro- 
gressive organization, including in its precinets the theory of 
Spontaneous generation, often renewed and as often aba: 
has been revived at a very recent date, with all oe 
ence, and in the most public school of Euro it 
that only the simplest forms of life were at rai crests 
haps, only those atoms endued with vitality of which we have 
already spoken ; that by the fortuitous collision or juxta position 
of those atoms, some concatenation, some arrangement of 
particles may be said to have commenced. ‘That from t 

int, Which may be considered as fortuitous, the series of 
forms began, and their arrangement or organization has 
forward been in A state of continual progression, extending as 
the wants, varying as the desires of ench successive race or 
generation should direct its vital powers. ‘That as the first ace 
cidental forms would almost necessarily be irregular, the force 
of the vital power or nervous influence as it has been termed, 
would be directed to remedy the imperfections, or to im; 
the advantages of this primitive organization—and every irregu 
larity in the primitive form would, probably, lead to 
variations in the future structure. From this constant effort in 
the rude products of spontaneous generation to improve each 
its own structure, was fashioned by long and gradual 
sion, the more perfect forms we now behold. New members or 
new organs have been developed as new wants were felt. Thus 
for instance, to adopt the illustration ons Marck, if an animal 
like a slug or snail, whieh had acquired sufficient power 2 
‘crawl on surface of the ground, should still feel “royce 
Want of monitory organs, by which, when in motion it feel © 
the objects opposed to its progress; by directing the nervous 
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influence or power of its system ee hk a 
its body, it would gradually cause the extension or prolongati 
of some projecting points, until feelers, such as these animals now 
possess, should be insensibly but perfectly formed. In like man- 
ner, different organs have been fashioned for different animals, 
as their original outline or imperfect structure rendered neces- 
sary, and the accessions and varintions to the form of each im- 
dividual or race, have been transmitted to its posterity. 

‘This theory is in many points visionary, in some incongruous 
if not absurd. It would be difficult, even on its own principles, 
to account for much of the peculiar organization which the study 
of natural history discloses; or to assign final or operating 
causes sufficiently powerful for the production of many of the 
anomalous forms which the vegetable and animal kingdoms 
abundantly exhibit. We know not why there should be so much 
symmetry in each individual form, or why a few general plans 
should be made to comprehend all existing beings, while the 
species which are embraced in each plan, which may be said to 
surround each system of life. vary in almost endless diversity, 
‘but still preserve the fundamental arrangements of the system 
to which they belong. We find order where we would have 
expected inextricable confusion. And often we find organs so 
imperfect, that we might suppose this great work of progressive 
amelioration had been at some period suddenly arrested. We 
might for instance, inquire why, of the testaceous mollusem, 
some of which have been adduced by La Marck as illustrations of 
his theory, should only a portion have acquired feelers? Has 
the age of the world not yet been sufficiently protracted—or 
why should not these feelers, which have been acquired in their 
march of improvement, have gradually been divided and thus 
fashioned into hands, and, finally, rendered enpable not only of 
touching but of holding any object, facilitating by this means 
not only the acquisition of food, but the movements of the ani- 
malitself. If this power really belongs to life, to spontaneous 
life, it is surprising that so many of the inferior orders of the 
animal kingdom should remain condemned to a stationary and 
almost vegetative existence. Strange that there should have 
been @ panse in this march of voluntary creation ; a suspension 
of this power of progressive organization. 

More powerful objections still occur. This progression of 
erganization has apparently ceased, and we know not when or 
by what law it has been limited. If animals, furnished with 
nie simplest rudiments of organization, have had power to mul- 
tiply and complicate those rudiments; if the weakest combi- 
nation of organs have had energy enough to strengthen and 
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increase their structure, why should not the complex extend 
their combinations, why should not the strong Aequire new 
powers? Ifthe imperfect mollusc by their continued desires 
‘and efforts Co move and touch surrounding objects, could form 
new organs, why cannot more perfect man add to his statare 
or improve his structure? If the aspirations of an individual, 
or the efforts of numbers could avail, many, besides 

would have endeavoured to annex to their frames be oe 
a bird. And on the coasts of Ceylon and Corom: where 
occupations are hereditary and anent, and where families, 
perhaps tribes, have for upwards of three thousand years oe 
sued, from futher to son, the avocation of fishers of pearl; 

the pursuits, the weulth, the anxious desires of these people all 
lay beneath the waves, surely in this long term of n 
races might have ucquired some portions of the 1of 
the fish, 

Even this, however, is an imperfect view of this question. If 
every organized body had advanced in the scale of organization 
to a somewhat equal degree ; if all, though moving in different 
directions, had reached the circumference, the common bound 
ary of some greut circle, it might be supposed, that while the 
power of progressive organization had been granted as an at- 
tribute of life, and each individual or race been left to determine 
by accident the extension and direction of his own organs, there 
had yet been placed, from causes inserutable to us, some Simit 
to the progress, some ultimate term to the improvement of or 
ganized life. But such has not been the history or the march 
of creation. We discover, even now, forms as imperfect, struc 
ture as incomplete, organization as simple as could 
ever have existed. From the Monas Termes, the point where 
voluntary motion and life appear to our view to commence, the 
lowest term in our scale of sentient being, to man himself, we 

revive the intermedinte degrees occupied by a vast variety of 
firsss; by almost unappreciable grades of organized substances, 
anid yet in all of these substances or beings, this power of pro- 
gressive organization, has long been suspended. It is upwa 
of three thousand years since accurate descriptions of  por= 
tious of the animal kingdom have been transmitted to us, and 
in that time, none of those objects which have been 
have undergone mutation. ‘The camel and the horse are now 
as in the days of the patriarchs. Can the leopard change his 
ae was asked many ages ago, and the leopard has mot yet 

nged his spots, nor the Ethiopian his skin. And yet it may 
be remarked, that peculiarities of colour are among the most 
variable and fugitive properties of organized bodies. 
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There was a period, whilst science was yet undisciplined, 
when the minute microscopic animals were supposed to afford a 
strong support to this doctrine. "They were asserted bib ene 
and admitted by more to be the products of an unintelligib| 
Spontaneous generation, the ‘ing of heat, of moisture, of 
the fermentation of elements endued with vitality, or of causes 
still more obscure. But in proportion as these bodies have 
been examined, under the gui nee of an set ote and cautions 

ilosophy, the darkness which overhung their origin has been 
Fissipated. Forms the most minute, animals visible only under 
the lens of a compound or solar microscope, are found to have 
their structure as complete, the laws of their production as 
definite, their metamorphoses as regular as those of organized 
bodies, apparently the most perfect. Knowledge has swept 
away most of these illusions among the errors of unenlightened 
ages, and although myriads of animated beings are so minute 
as to elude the power and observation of our most in- 
struments, shall we not conclude that the plan, the system, 
which governs so beautifully, so uniformly, the kingdom of the 
living until our scrutiny ceases, because the eye fails us, must, 
on every principle of analogy, extend also to those fur confines 
of nature that are to us invisible. 

These opinions have, in some measure, been supported by 
the fact that animal or vegetable substances hermetically in- 
closed, and then subjected to degrees of eold or heat, sufficient 
to destroy, according to our observations, every germinating 
principle, every vestige of life, have yet been found after some 
time to contain living forms in wonderful abundance. 
solutions, however, may be given to this difficulty. We, our~ 
selves, see imperfectly. Our powers of vision and of obser- 
vation are very limited, and in our experiments, we are at- 
tempting to exclude by the coarse materials adnpted to our senses 
and our instruments, beings to whom the most compact metals 
may appear like open net-work, and the diam H a8 
a -comb. Besides, we may miscalculate power of 
heat or cold on life, because to some grades they are found 
nicious. For when we perceive how wonderfully the Creator 
has prepared the races that surround us to live in differing ele* 
Ments, in air, in water, inthe earth; how can we limit his power 
or his beneficence, how avoid the conclusion that forms might 
be fashioned to breathe even the pure ether of the empyrean 
space, or bask in the unclouded blaze of elemental fire? 

One fact, however, connected with this discussion, we cannot 
omit to'notice. When we examine the now existing forms, and 
compare them with the remuins of the extinct races which are 
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‘till so perfectly preserved, it becomes obvious that there have 
been successive creations. Most, perhaps all of the earliest 
inhabitants of our earth have perished, and new races have 
been called inte existence to replace their loss, or, probably, t 
meet the varying temperature and the revolutions of the globe 
itself; The earth at different periods must have been accom- 
modated to different inhabitants. ‘The earliest races whose 
vestiges remain were all aquatic, living in an ocean which ap- 
pears to have covered for ages the loftiest mountains of our 
globe—or we must suppose that the islands and continents of 
‘the present day were once located beneath the waves of the 
ocean, and have been raised by some deep-seated convulsion to 
their present elevation. The days of creation were of and 
indefinite duration. If the prescnt tribes of the animal king- 
dom had been formed contemporancously with the earliest 
dwellers on the earth, some of their remains would even now 
be discovered in the more ancient strata, intermingled with the 
myriads of animals whose exuviw are there embodied, and 
would not be confined to the more recent of the tertiary and 
alluvial soils. 

May not the structure of animals in the course of ages have 
been greatly changed? We reply that the same arguments 
which oppose the doctrines of spontaneous generation or pro- 
gressive organization apply with full force against any impor- 
tant variations in structure. Observation, experience, phi- 
losophy, all lead us to conclude that the forms now presented 
to our view, are the authentic forms of creation. They may be 
modified in that slight degree in which each species is aceus- 
tomed, and almost constantly observed to vary. Generic forms 
have, perhaps, at first been created, specific differences and 
varieties have in the lapse of ages been produced by modifi- 
cations of the same given orguns, not by the formation of new 
ones. We are permitted to examine now the same forms 
which were declared to be good so many ages ago. We may 
proceed to study the great living book of natare, under a strong 
perstiasion that we are studying the permanent and H 
forms of creation, not the varying, the inconsequential + 
of chance and accident. 

Icis in this vast domain of life, that the order established by 
divine wisdom, is so singularly conspicuous. We perceive beings 
almost innumerable, forms endless in their variety, creatures 
infinitely diversified in their habits and their pursuits, all sub- 
mitting to the guidance and governance of a few simple uni- 
versal laws. All, however varied may he their operations, in- 
stinetively labour for the preservation of their own lives and 
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‘the protection of their future progeny. The butterfly, which 


in the air, and flies from plant to plant on wings as 


and brilliant as the flower over which it hovers; wherever sb “4 






herself may feed, yet deposits her yn gt hd those plant 
which are the appropriate of her infant rpillar; the bee 
‘and the wasp consume their lives in building cells, and in de- 
positing in those cells honey or insects, or some other food 
adapted to the support of that offspring they will never know ; 
fish leave the ocean, struggle against the currents, ascend the 
rapids, leap up the falls of long rivers to deposit their egg# in 
places which the parent cannot inhabit, but where their young 
may find security and food—all bend to pee ti im- 
pression—all yield an unqualified obedience to the laws of their 
instinctive lives. ‘These laws operate with wi ‘ing foree— 
they are permanent and unchangeable. They have governed 


the living tribes of nature since their existence 3 they will 
control them while their races exist. Chi can have no 
cy in principles so stable and so uniform. : bans 


One being alone bas been liberated in part from this blind 
and uncontrollable instinet, has been permitted to compar 
causes and effects, to know good from evil. 'To one has bee 
given the awful responsibility of free-will—and instead of the 
mysterious and unerring impulses of instinet, he has been en- 
dowed with that reason which must be his pride or his re 
Man himself, is, perhaps, the most anomaly in the 
system of life; and while he avails himself of bis privilege to 
examine all that surrounds him, all that now exists, and all 
that has been created, it should be a part of the same stu 
cautiously to investigate his own position, to ascertain his 
nexion with the past, with the present, and with the future. — 

Availing ourselves of the researches of our predecessors and 
our contemporaries, we have presented in the narrow limits 
which the nature of our publication preseribes, some of those 
general and important views of nature which genius and science 
have unfolded to man. But we have not entered into the history 
of individuals, nor alluded to the systems which have been pro- 
posed for the arrangement of the organic and inorganic sub- 
stances which are scattered over the globe; because, of these 
_ and of the Mean which may hereafter, from time to time, be 

promulgated, we shall, in the course of our labours, be frequently 
com to speak. 
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Agr. V.—Journal, Acts and Proceedings of the Convention, as 
sembled at Philadelphia, on Monday, the 14th of Mag, und 
dissolved on Monday, the 17th of September, L787, which formed 
the Constitution of the United States. Published under the 
direction of the President of the United States, conformably 
toa Resolution of Congress of March 27,1818. 1 Vol, Syo. 
Boston. 1819. 


‘Tue nature of the association between the states of this union, 
has given rise to much discussion of late years, and must be 
offered as a sufficient excuse for putting at the head of this arti- 
cle, a work which bas been, for such a length of time, before 
the public. Our Constitution was certainly formed by compro- 
mise, not only between parties, having, in many respects, very 
different interests, but by statesmen having widely different 
views of the principles on which a federal government ought to 
be constructed. It was not until aftor much discussion, in @ 
session of some months, that the present Constitution was agreed 
to. That there were many views of this instrument which did 
not, at that time, develope themselves, we think probable, ifnot 
evident. Neither can this create surprise. Ina compact of 
such magnitude, comprehending such vast powers, and various 
and complicated objects and operations, formed too by the de- 
mands and concessions of various interests, it is impossible to 
suppose that any individual could see all the bearings which the 
Constitution would have when carried into effect, or correctly 
anticipate all the constructions that should or might be put apon 
it, when brought into contact with subordinate powers, or the 
diversity of subjects upon which it was to operate. Henee, the 
various and discordant predictions which were made as to its 
operations and results, and the hesitation which appeared in 
many states to adopt it, even after the contemporaneous eom- 
mentary, and the positive declarations of many of its most effi- 
cient advocates and authors, seemed to have left no doubt as to 
the intention of the parties, and the limits which they supposed 
to have been conclusively established by the charter itself, 

Tt has been the frequent boast of our country that by the in- 
vention of written constitutions in this age of civil liberty, in 
which the fundamental principles of government are embo- 
died and recorded in known and familiar language ; and by the 
organization of the representative system, and the fair extension 


ofthe elective franchise, we had discovered the best possible 
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mode of securing the enjoyment of free institutions, and of per- 
nating their blessings to an gs = we had un- 
ded the mystery hitherto hidden from the wo 


rid, by which the 
rights of man could be effectually secured, and a system of ra- 
tional government established and maintained. It is conceded 
even by the most sceptical, that if these two objects can be 

tieally secured, our American experiment will have been sue 
cessful and satisfuctory. Independently, however, of those causes 
from which a failure has confidently been predicted by our ene- 
mies, such as the extent of our territory, the separate interests 
and distinet views which may arise on the exterior regions of our 












unfriendly, if not hostile feelings between different por 
confederacy—a new difficulty which was sea: 
has arisen that threatens to bring to an early 
principles of discord which may have been secre 

system. . 

We have alrendy had occasion to remark how much the peo- 
ple of this country were becoming accustomed tu rely on forms, 
and confide in the virtue of written Constitutions. Ta the sim- 
poate of their faith, they seemed to suppose that such a charter 

not only a “charmed life,” but the inherent er of pre- 


that construction might not only give a new direction to ite ac- 
tion, but leaving its outward and visible form unchanged, might 
derange its vital functions, and give it a morbid energy, an irre- 
gular, diseased and pernicious operation ; that a Constitution, 
settled upon fair and mutual and liberal compromise and con- 
eession, might become anfit for the very purposes for whieh it 
was organized, might break down every barrier which had heen 
created to restrain it, might assume those very powers which 
were intended to be withheld, and which, ifthey had been grant- 
ed, would have assured its rejection, and this, by the technical 
construction of some doubtful expressions. Such is the vanity 
of human expectations, and such the feeble bulwark, which, 
without incessant vigilance on the part of the people, a written 
Constitution can oppose to the operation of interest and ambi- 
tion. Could any other result, however, be rationally expected! 
If the holy volume of inspiration can, by construction, by inter- 
pretation, by force of subtle exegesis, be made to speuk in senses 
80 various and 80 opposite, what may not be expected of a hu- 
man production, though penned by the ablest men, and appa- 
rently, with the greatest anxiety to speak with simplicity and 
sion. 


serving and protecting its own principles. They little expected ~ 


‘preci 
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this same mask, taxes, partial and oppressive, can he imposed q 
certain portions of the country, taxes, which though fair a 
uniform in their appearance, are known to be sectional in their 
operation—if roads and canals can be extended at pleasure, the 
soil occupied by compulsion or purchase—if “exclusive juris- 
diction” is no longer to be confined to districts and places ceded 
by particular States, “or purchased by the consent of the 
Legislatares for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, 
dockyards, and other needful buildings,” as specially set forth 
in the Constitution, but may be established in every place that 
the Federal Government may designate—if these powers can 
all be implied and exercised under a pretext of regulating com- 
merce or providing for the common defence, or as appertaini 
to national benefit and general welfare, it may well be are 
but cannot be answered, what powers, rights or jurisdiction can, 
with any certainty, remain to the individual States? Even the 
poor privilege of remonstrance in their aggregate capacity is now 
denied. Though the interests that have conjured up much of this 
mighty all-pervading power are sectional, yet it is boldly con- 
tended that the counteracting power must not be sectional, that 
the Legislatures of the States where the oppression is felt, and 
to whom the people have committed the guardianship of their 
rights, are bound to acquiesce silently, and leave the remedy in 
the people at large, where, in a diffusive and unconnected state, 
all political responsibility is resolved. In England there exists 
not a local nor municipal corporation that possesses not more 
power than some are now disposed to accord to the States. This 
is a point that requires some examination, and to an inquiry as \ 
to the reserved power and sovereignty of the States, we shall 
confine ourselves in the sequel of this paper. 

In the course of the celebrated opinion in the case of M’Cul- 
loch vs. the State of Maryland, the following remarks were 
made by the Court :-— 


_———— 


“In discussing this question, the counsel for the State of Maryland 
have deemed it of some importance, in the construction of the Consti- 
tution, to consider that instrament, not as emanating from the people, 
but as the act of sovereign and independent States. “The powers of the 
General Government, it has been said, are delegated by .he States, who 
alone are truly sovereign; and must be exereised in subordination to 
the States, who alone possess supreme dominion. 

“Tt would be difficult to sustain this proposition, The Convention 
which framed the Constitution was indeed elected by the State Legis- 
latures. But the instrument when it came from their hands, was a 
mere proposal, without obligation, or pretensions to it. Tt was reported 
to the then existing Congress of the United States, with a request that 
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was intended asan instrament in their hands, against refractory 
Kings." ° 

Every people has the right of revolution, that is, of overturn- 
ing an existing government, but it mast be a revolution, or the 
old goverament will still represent the sovereignty, and alone 
can exercise sovercign powers, consistently with the Consti- 
tation, which, until it is subverted, is the supreme law of the 
land, controlling even those who formed it, as in case of any 
other contract or agreement among men. A freeman has the 
command of his own conduct, but surely he may bind himself 
with others to do or to forbear many things, with a stipulation 
that the contract may, at any time, be altered with the consent 
of uny specified proportion of contractors. Now, if there be no 








*“"'Tis John Mariana,” said Sir Thomas Craig, of Riccartoun, who has been 
modestly called the *Justinianus Seotus,' * "tis Jolin Mariana, the latest writer of 
the Spanish biter, who, in that speceh which he falsely atteibutes to Peancis 
‘valo, (De rebus Hispan. lib, xix, c. 15) makes uve of these words:—'The nature 
the royal dignity isa sufficient proof that kingdoms may be ehanged by the consent 
of the nation, and new kings appointed, beewuse taking their rise from the 
of the multitude, scoording. 19 the exigency of affairs, they may be cred to 
others, Neither was another originally substituted into the place of the deceased: 
king, by any hereditary right, but by the will of the people, and he who was to 
command them all, was chosea by all, {1 was from the excessive power of 
‘that children, not onty of corrupt manners but also of a tendernge, have 
to their parents, and that which ought to be the reward of virtue, is obtained (says 
he) without any merit.’ It was in 1603 that Craig wrote (we quote from bis 
dedication to the king of his book “On Succession" )—he wns k at 
Tnnguage of the Jesuit. “ By these torches,” he continues, (to wit, the 
rensoning of such discourses) “both the Jesuits (Doleman ond Mariana) endeavour 
to inflame the minds of the common people, and to put them upon making inno 
vations in the State. Bat as the sume Mariana says, ‘Qui sanari non possunt, ferro: 
exscindendi.” Nor ean aay thing secure the safety of civil societies against that 
kind of mon but a timely severity; neither shall any goverament be in in 
which they are suffered to intermeddie, (or thoy are the most certain pests ‘of all 
Kingdoms and states, As for i frond Thave endeavoured us Leould, an a 
to my poor abilities, in this sunall work, (a folio of about tem pounds avoirdupois) 
detect their impietics and impostures.” We believe there can be bat little doubt, 
‘that the Jesuits were sone ie first in Europe to broach this doctrine and maintain 
se principle which isnow the basis of all erumeut. Tho gies fed a 
private citizen to pot to death a it, ruling by usurpation, is_ plain! 
avowed by Suarez, (Lib. vi. 0. 4, Num. 13) and by Mariana, (De et Regis 
institutions, lib. ic. 6.) All the passages of this kind are collected and urged vieast, 
the Jesuits in the book entitled + Les Jesuites Criminels de Leze Majeste,”" (8d edit. 
8vo. Hague, 1759.) 

How different was the opinion of that great scholar and republican, Buchanan, 
from this Sustininnus Scotus.” 

B, Uter auctoritatem habet ab altero—Rex ne a lege an Lexa reget 

M, Res a lege 

Mi, nid non Res il; sed do quisita est. Et a lege id Ipsum 

|, @ non ¥ legi, sed lex coercendo est. ale; 
babet quod Rex est; nam absque ed Tyrannus est. Ls 

B. fas igitur Rege potentior est ac velut rectrix et moderatrix. 

B. Uter potentior populus an les? 

M. Universus, opinor, populus. 














[Buchanan de jure regni apud Solos. 
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power to compel performance, the majority, having the physical 
power, may refuse further performance, and set up another 
contract. This, in goverment, would be a revolution. Until, 
however, such revolution does take place, and as long asa pre- 
tence remains that the contracting parties intend to perform 
their existing obligations, all of their acts must be construed 
with an honest regard to the intention and obvious construction 
of the contract. And where a party professes to act under such 
agreement, his conduct and transactions must be constraed by 
its intentions, and must be controlled and restricted by its pro- 
visions. ‘This is too evident for further reasoning. In the case 
of a government, under a constitution, the people constitute 
those, who are appointed to execute the powers conferred, 
their high commissioners, and until the commission is revoked, 
the people cannot legally disagree to their constitutional acts. 
Nor can individuals act in contravention to such government, 
until the majority choose to have a revolution, and establish and 
settle a new government. 

A revolution is the forcible subversion of an existing govern- 
ment against the will of the persons governing, and the estal- 
lishment of a new one. This brings us tothe question, how was 
the present Constitution of the United States formed? Was it 
by the authority of the legally authorized government of the 
States then existing, or was there a revolution? Was it set up 
by the people by a subversion and abandonment of their former 
government? To determine whether there was a revolution or 
not, let us inquire if any government was subverted in the for- 
mation of this Constitution, or whether its adoption was not a 
legal act, under the authority of the government or governments 
which then existed, and even now exist, and whether it be not a 
constitutional amendment of the pre-existent government and 
nothing more. 

We have already stated what we consider a revolution. We 
know no other meaning attached to the term. By the thirteenth 
aiticle of the Confederation of 1778, it was agreed by the States 
that— 














*'The articles of this Confederation shall be inviolably observed by 
every State; and the Union shall be perpetual; por shall any alteration 
at any time bereafter be made in any of them; unless such alteration 
be agreed to in a Congress of the United States, and be afterwards 
confirmed by the Legislature of every State. And whereas, it hath 
pleased the great governor of the world to ineline the hearts of the 
+s load we respectively represent in Congress to approve of, and to 

horize us to ratify the said articles of confederation, know ye, that 
we, the undersigned delegates, by virtue of the power and authority to 
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of confederation and perpetual union, and all and si r, the matters 
and things therein contained. And we do further solemuly plight and 
engage the faith of our respective constituents, that they abide 
by the determinations of the United States in Congress assembled, in 

questions which by the said confederation are submitted to them; 
and that the articles thereof shall be inviolably observed by the States 
we respectively represent, and that the union shall be perpetual.” 


Here then was a union or perpetual confederation guaranteed 
by the Constitution to the different States, which clearly rebuts 
any indistinct idea of indivisibility or consolidation, which some 
modern politicians may attach to the word wrion. It can have 
no other meaning in our constitution, history and transactions 
than the word confederation ; and whatever subsequent econsti- 
tutional modifications may haye been given to the uaion, it is 
still a confederation of States, otherwise those modifications are 
in violation of that compact and void; or there has been a revo- 
lation and an entirely new government founded upon the wreck 
of that which pre-extsted. This, we presume, cannot be pre- 
tended by any one, as it is surely and entirely contradicted by 
the whole constitutional history of this country, and especially 
by the events which led to the formation of the present Consti- 
tution, or rather amended confederation. 

The first public recommendation of a general Convention of 
all the States for the purpose of amending the Confederation, 
was made by a partial convention of delegates from the States 
of Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, 
and New-York, at Annapolis, in consequence of which, as early 
as the 16th of October, 1786, an act was passed by the General 
Assembly of Virginia, beginning in these words:— 


“ Whereas, the commissioners who assembled at Annapolis on the 
14th day of September last, for the purpose of devising and reporting 
the means of enabling Con; to provide effectually for the commer- 
cial interest of the United States, have represented the necessity of ex- 
tending the revision of the federal system to all its defects, and have 
recommended that deputies for that purpose be appointed by the several 
Legislatures, to meet in conyention, at Philadelphia, on the second 
day of May next, a provision, which was preferable to a discussion of 
the subject in Congress, where it might be too much interru by the 
ordinary business before them, and where it would besides be deprived 
of the valuable counsels of sundry individuals, who are disqualified by 
the Constitution or laws of the particular States, or restrained by pecu- 
liar circumstance from a seat in that assembly.” And by this same ae 
Commissioners were appointed for that purpose. —Joxr. Conv, p. 56, 
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New-Jersey was the next State to take up the matter, and 
on the 23d of November, 1786, the Counsil and Assembly, at 
a joint meeting, appointed commissioners to assemble with 
such as might be appointed by the other States— 


“To take into consideration the State of the Union, as to trade and 
other important objects, und for the purpose of devising such other 
provision as shall appear to be necessary to render the Constitution of 
the Federal Government adequate to the exigencies thereof."’—Jour. 
Conv. p. 25. 


Pennsylvania followed on the 30th of December, 1786, with 
an act declaring that the General Assembly— 


“ Weighing the difficulties under which the confederated States now 
labour, are fully convinced of the necessity of revising the Federal Con- 
stitution, for the purpose of making such alterations and amendments 
ax the exigencies of our public affairs may require,” and appointing 
commissioners for that purpose.—Jour, Conv. p. 28. 


In North-Carolina, in January, 1787, an act of the General 
Assembly was passed for electing delegates— 


“For the purpose of revising the Federal Constitution, and to discuss 
and to decide upon the most effectual means to remove the defects af 
our Federal Union, and to procure the enlarged purposes which it was 
intended to effect ; and that they report such an act to the General As- 
sembly of this State, as when agreed to by them, will effectually provide 
for the same.” And under this act, their delegates were accordingly 
elected, —Jour. Conv. pp. 45-46. 






In Delaware, on the 3d of February, 1787, an act of the 
Legislature was passed, nearly a copy of that of Pennsylvania, 
but with this proviso -— SS 


“ That such alterations or further provisions, or any of them, do not 
extend to that part of the fifth article of the confederation of the suid 
States, which declares that ‘in determining questions in the United 
States, in Congress assembled, each State shall have one vote.” "—Jeur, 
Conv. p. 33. 


In Georgia, on the 10th of February, 1787, an ordinanee was 
passed by the General Assembly, appointing commissioners— 





* To join in devising and discussing all such alterations and further 
provisions, as may be necessary to render the Federal Constitution ade= 
uate to the exigencies of the Union,” &e—with the usual clause for 
eerie such an act for that purpose to Congress for its assent, aud to 
‘States for their confirmation.—Jour. Cone. p. 54. 
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On the 21st of February, 1787, and four months after the 

the act of the Virginia Assembly, the Congress of 

e United States made the first constitutional step towards the 
ea of our present Constitution, by the following reso- 
100 — j 


delegates in Congress, have suggested a convention for the purposes ex- 
eyey in the fol 
the most probable mean of establishing in the States, a firm national 







a aoe ee a nted by the several States, be held at 
ladelphin, for of revising the articles of 
confederation, and and the several Legislatures, 


such alterations and prov 
gress, and confirmed by 
adequate to the exigencies of Government, and the preservation of the 
Union."—Jour. Conv. p. 5. 


We think the meaning of these words too plain to be 
cavilled at. The object of the resolution was to perform a 
duty contemplated and permitted by the confederation, and in 

ursuance of the method prescribed by that compact. It will 
be observed, that in the above resolution, the terms ‘*Confede- 
ration,” and the “Federal Constitution,” are used as synoni- 
mous terms, importing the same form of government by which 
“the Union” was established. 

This resolution of Congress found Virginia, New-Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, North-Curolinu, Delaware and Georgia, prepared to 
go into the immediate discussion of the proposed amendment of 
the Confederation, as appenrs by the dates of the appointments 
of their commissioners above enumerated. ‘The other States 
soon followed. 

In New-York, on the 28th of February, 1787, delegates were 
appointed by a resolution of both Houses of the Legislature— 


“ For the sole and express purpose of revising the articles of Confe~ 
deration, and reporting to Congress and the several Legislatures, such 


* It will be seen by this resolution, that Congress then thought a © firm ni 
government” not inconsistent with the articles of confederation, if revi 
amended. Some people might say # man amended, is not the same man. 

VOL. 11.—No. 4, 56 : 
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render the Federal Constitution , dee. as when confirmed by the 
several States, will effectually ee the same.""—" And Poy i 
deputies are hercby directed to report the proceedings of the said Con- 
Yention, aud uny act agreed to therein, to the next session of the Gene- 
ral Assembly of this State.""—Jour. Cone. p. 34. 


In New-Hampshire, on the 27th June, 1787, it was enacted 
by the Senate and House of Representatives, in General Court 
convened, — 


“That John Langdon, &c. be hereby appointed commissioners, &c. 
to meet deputies from the other States in Convention, to discuss and de- 
cide upon the most effectual means to remedy the defects of our federal 
union, &c., and co report such an act to the United States in Con; 
as when agreed to by them, and duly confirmed by the several 
will effectually provide for the same.”"—Jour. Conv. p. 17. 


Rhode-Island appointed no delegates. 


On the 25th of May, 1787, the Convention met, and agreed 
to our present Constitution, except as to the amendments since 
made. It adjourned on the 17th of September, 1787. 

Tt is not our object here to detail any opinions or propositions 
entertained or proposed in that body. It is sufficient for our 
views to shew how this Convention was constituted. We have 
scen that it was expressly called by authority of the provision in 
the thirteenth article of the Confederation or Constitution of 
1778. It will also be recollected that in that article it was 
vided that no alteration should ever be made in that Constitu- 
tion, “ unless such alteration be agreed to in a Congress of the 


‘conduct of Mr. Martin, for making those disclosures to the Maryland 

which it was his bounden duty to make for the information of bis nt — 

‘This disposition to find fault proceeds from the aptness with whieh men listen to 

party representations; and from the circumstance thal they so rarely inv a 

a thoroughly and accurately, belore they form their opinions. ‘This we 
ould think the besetting sin of modern politicians, except that we suspect it has 

always been so. 

In the act of the Legistnture of Maryland, appointing deputies to the Convention 
et Philadelphia, for the formation of the Constitution, under which Lather Martin 
‘was nominated, it is expressly ordered—* and the said deputies are hereby directed 
to report the proceasla of the said Convention, and any act agreed to therein, to 
the next Session of the General Astembly of this State.”"—Jour, Cont. p. 35, 

We should be glad to know whether Mr. Martin was bound by the ex, Inn= 

of his appointment, or by the abstract notions of honor which a balf-informed 
an pea may choose to entertain of the matter. Were not the eredentials of the 
members submitted to the Convention? The credentials, all of them, recited the 
substance, and in this instance, the langunge of the Legislature, in making the 
intent, It was a restricted power of attorney, and it would haye been om 
Fates “to have acted against his express instractions.”” 


* Mach to our surprise we have seen and heard severe animadversions iin the 








7 
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United States, and be afterwards confirmed by the Legislatures 
of every State.” - 

On the 12th of September, 1757, the Convention, after agree- 
ing to the form of the Constitution, likewise adopted the form of 
‘a letter, to be addressed to “the United States in Congress as- 
sembled,” and with it to submit the Constitution they had 
agreed to. In this letter, it is said,— 


* And thus the Constitution which we now present, is the result ofa 
spirit of amity, and of that mutual deference and concession, which the 
peculiarity of our political situation rendered indispensable.” Jour, 
Conv. p. 368. 


On the 28th of September, 1787, Congress upon receiving the 
report of the Convention, ordered the same to be transmitted to 
the Legislatures of the several States, and by them they were 
submitted to the consideration of the people in convention at the 
request of Congress, by different acts these Legislatures passed 
for that purpose. 

But, by the thirteenth article of the Confederation, it ex- 
pressly agreed, that “the Union shall be perpetual ; 0 
any alteration, at any time hereafter, be made in any he 
(the articles) unless such alteration be agreed to in a Congress 
of the United States, and be afterwards confirmed by the Le- 
gislature of every State.” - 

By this article, it must be apparent to every lawyer, that the 
present Constitution is but a mere nullity, ifit has not received 
the confirmation of the Legislature of every State belonging to 
the Confederation at that time; and it is equally evident that 
the Constitution did receive the sanction and confirmation of the 
different Legislatures in every legal sense of the word, when 
they received the report of the same from Congress, and substi- 
tuted Conventions to assent to it, thereby consenting to, and 
confirming the acts of such convention. We take it for granted 
that no lawyer will doubt the correctness of this construction ; 
for, in the year 1778, the last clause of the Confederation re~ 
cites, that—*‘ Whereas it has pleased the great Governor of the 
World to incline the hearts of the Legislatures we respectively 
represent in Congress, to approve of, and to authorize us to 
ratify the said articles of Confederation, &c.” thereby expressly 
shewing that the Legislatures had before, and could again give 
their act of confirmation by proxy, through the instrumentality 
of a Convention, called by themselves for that purpose; and, 
that in these Conventions, the Legislatures were represented to 
all Jegal intents and purposes. 
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The amended stitution was Caer by the different 
States in the following order :— 


Delaware, ‘on the 7th of Dec. 1787 | South-Carolina, on the 23d of May, 1788 
Penssytvania, “ 12th of Dec. 1787 | New-Hampshire, “ 2tst of June, 1788. 
bersey,” “28th of Dec. 1782 | Virgiala, © 26th of June, 1788 
“ 2d of Jon. 1788 | New-York, @ 26th of July, 1 
Conneeticut, “ MhofJan. 1788] North-Carolina, “ 2st of Nov. 1 
Massachusetts, “ 6th of Feb, 1783] Rhode-Esland, 29th of May, 1790 
Maryland, © Q8thof Apr. 178s 


By the Confederation between the thirteen States, we have 
seen that no alteration could be made without the consent of 
them all. But, by the last clause in the new Constitution, it 
was agreed, that— 


“ The ratification of the Conventions of nine States shall be sufficient 
for the establishment of this Constitution between the States to ratify 
the same.” Art, 7. See. 1. 


New-Hampshire made the ninth State. The ratification of 
that State was received by Congress on the 2d of July, 1788, 
and on that day Congress proceeded to consider the ratification 
of the Constitution, and an act to put it into operation. Ona 
motion to refer it to a committee, we are surprised to find Vir- 

inia and New-York States, which had not yet confirmed the 

‘onstitution, voting—Virginia in favour of the measure, and 
New-York equally divided. North-Carolina was not present, 
and Rhode-Island was excused from voting. On the 14th of 
July, the committee reported an act for putting the Constitution 
into operation, which was debated until the 13th of September, 
when a resolution was passed for appointing a time for elections; 
and on the 4th of March, 1759, proceedings commenced under 
the Constitution. (Jour, Cony, p. 451.) It was not until the 
Lith of January followiag, that the ratification by North-Caro-~ 
lina was communicated to Congress, and on the L6th of June, 
that of Rhode-Island. 

It may well excite some surprise that the new Government 
should have gone into operation without requiring the assent of 
every State, according to the provisions of the former Confede- 
ration,, The consent of every State was, in truth, soon obtain- 
ed, and removed the unpleasant difficulties that might have 
ensued. The first clause of the filth article of the amended 
Constitution, provides that—* The Congress, whenever two 
thirds of both houses shall deem it necessary, shall pro 
amendments to this Constitution ; or, on the application of the 
Legislatures of two thirds of the several States, shall call a Con- 


= 
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vention for proposing amendments, which, in either case, shall 
be valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this Constitution, 
when ratified by the Legislatures of three fourths of the several 
States, or by Conventions in three fourths thereof, as the one 
or the other mode of ratification may be proposed by the Can- 
gress; provided, that no amendment which may be made prior 
to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight, shall, in any 
manner, affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of 
the first article: and that no State, without its consent, shall be 
deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate.” 

Now, let us suppose, for instance, that, at present, any attempt 
were made to alter this Constitution, by any other means 
those proposed in this clause, and that without the consent of 
two thirds of the States, the majority should agree to an altera- 
tion of the Constitution, or that the equality of votes in the Se- 
nate should be taken from any State, without its consent, or that 
the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first arti- 
cle had been altered before the year one thousand eight hundred 
and eight, and that the importation of slaves had been prohi- 
bited, or that a capitation or other direct tax had been laid, not 
in proportion to the census, &c., what would have been 
of such an alteration? No doubt that it was a gross vi of 
the Constitution, and void. Could any Court, or even a Legis 
lative body have held otherwise? Was not the obligation of the 
Constitution of 1778 as sacred as that of 1787? No lawyer or 
statesman would dare risk his reputation by denying the exact 
similitude of the cases, and the unquestionable inference, that 
such an alteration, in violation of the Constitution, was equally 
void in both instances ; and nothing could have saved us from 
this sad dilemma, which must have arisen sooner or later, if the 
thirteen States of the old Confederation, had not, all of them on 
the L6th of Juae, 1790, or rather on the 29th of May, 1790, the 
date of the ratification of Rhode-Island, agreed to the amend- 
ment. It is unnecessary now to consider the validity of the 
elections, and of the acts passed previously to that time: and 
whether by the doctrine of relation they were not rendered 
valid ab initio, by the subsequent assent of the States which le- 
galized the Constitution, and thereby the prior acts of the Goy- 
ernment de facto.* In new governments this experiment may 
pass over without mischief, but if attempted under a govern- 
ment which has been any length of time tn operation, with its 
principles well understood, the disastrous consequences could 

* We do not know whether this ground was tnken in the debates of Congress, in 


relation to the ratification of the Constitution. Those debates have never been 
published, as we know of, which is much to be regretted. 


stitution, it woul i perhaps 
a total dissolution of the Union, So mach for the value of expe- 
rience. If there was any force in the argument of Mr. Everett 
against the constitutionality of altering the Constitution itself 
in any of its fundamental principles, even in the manner pre~ 
scribed for alteration, bow much more must there be in this al- 
teration of the Constitution, contrary to the manner prescribed 
by that Constitution.* In short, we think that in ratifying the 
amended Constitution, the same language used upon confirming 
the old Constitution, might have been appended by Congress as~ 
a codicil. ‘ Whereas it hath pleased the great Governor of the 
World to incline the hearts of the Legislatures we respective! 

represent in Congress to approve of and to authorise us to ratit 

the said articles of Confederation and perpetual Union: Now 
know ye, that we, the undersigned delegates, by virtue of the 
power and authority to us given for that purpose, do, by these 
presents, in the name and in behalf of our respective constitu- 
ents, fully and entirely ratify the said articles of Confederation 


and perpetual Union, &e.” 
ste observed, as we have said before, that in the Reso- 
ion of the old Congress, proposing a Convention of States to 
alter the Constitution, that the terms ‘ Confederation” and “the 
Federal Constitution” are used as synonimous terms. The 
word “ Union” was used then as now; so of the words “ United | 
States.” It will likewise be seen by reference to the vari 
commissions granted by the Legislatures to their delegates in 
the Convention, that the words “States” and “ State Legisla- 
tures” were also used indiscriminately. (See Jour. Conv. pass= 
ing from p. 5 to 58.) 

Tt will not be denied that the old Congress represented the 
State Legislatures. . It is so expressly stated in the last clause 
of the Constitution of 1778, and indeed throughout the thirteenth 
article, as well as in the resolution of Congress of the 21st of 
February, 1787, proposing th vention, wherein the words 
“Legislatures” and “ States” are likewise used synonimously, 
(Jour. Conv. p. 19) as in the 13th article of the Confederation. 

The Constitution of 1778, required that amendments should 
also be agreed to in Congress as well as in the State Legisla- 
tures, To avoid the trouble, and for the purpose of obtaining 
the aid of many who could not appear on ate of Congress, 


* Speech on Mr. M'Duflie's resolutions for altering the Constitution as to the 
mode of electing a President. 
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that body itself’ proposed the substitution 6f a Convention to do 


its work, and alterwards to receive its report, subject to their 


approval or rejection. The State Legislatures did nothi 
more when they sent down the proposed Constitution to be dis- 
cussed in Conventions. They might have refused the interven- 
tion of such bodies, but to obtain the greater surety of its ee 
larity, they ordered it to be considered by Conventions of dele- 
gates, to be elected for that express purpose. Qui facit per 
alinm facit per se. 

After all, what difference, we will not say essential, but what 

ractical distinction of any importance can arise from the mode 
+in which the Constitution was finally ratified. ‘The delegates 
to the Federal Convention were, as we have seen, appointed by 
the Legislatures of the separate States. ‘The Constitution was 
submitted by the same bodies to the Conventions, by which it 
was finally ratified. 

Let us for a moment suppose that the Legislature of any 
State had refused to refer the Constitution to a Convention— 
what would have been the result? Ifa majority of the people 
acquiesced in the decision of the Legislatare, the rieton by 
the Legislature would have been final. If a majority had) 
fered from the islature, what would have been their eourse ? 
To call of themselves a Convention? Certainly not, there was 
no existing authority to take that step, and to make the prelimi 
nary arrangements. The people would have changed their Le- 
gislature at the next election, and that renovated body would 
then have called a Convention, It was through their Legialae 
tures that the people would have acted. 

Let us suppose further, that the Legislatures of any States, 
after receiving the Constitution, instead of referring it to a Con- 
yention had proceeded to ratify the instrument, or had referred 
it to a succeeding Legislature after a new election—would the 
ratification then have been Jess valid—the sanction and obliga- 
tion less binding ? The reference to a Convention was not even 
made a part of the Constitution, it was merely a recommenda- 
tion of the general Convention, to give, as they perhaps suppos- 
ed, more popularity—more solemnity to the measure. Tt was 
adopted out of respect to the body who recommended it; but 
after all, it was a form merely, not a substantial part of the com- 

ct, and of this no other proofs necessary than that the Legis 
Nee now possess the power without any reference to Conven- 
tions to amend, alter, derange and destroy this very instrument 
whenever a certain number shall consider it expedient to do so. 

Need we go further to prove that this mode of ratification was 
a mere form, a reference by certain individuals of a grave ques- 
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tion from themselves to themselves. _ Por it will surprise no one 


to be informed that the Conve when summoned, were 
composed in a great measure of the very persons, who as mem= 
bers of the Legislature, issued the sammons, Some of the 
Judges, in each State, who could not hold seats in the Legisla- 
ture were introduced into the Convention. A few veneratle old 
men who had retired from active life, were again brought for- 
ward, and, in a few instances, some clergymen took a part in 
the reonge m the great majority, three-fourths, perk: 
nine-tenths of cach Convention, was composed of the very a 
dividuals who acted as legislators in the State Governments. 
‘The public will, if the question had been referred to a subse~ 
quent Legislature, would have been as distinctly and as autho~ 
ritatively expressed as by a Convention. 

The Legislatures, therefore, by referring the Constitution 
Conventions, gave their affirmance to it; by refusing that 
reference they might and would have placed their negative 
upon it, 

Peta further, by the first clause of the fifth article of the pre- 
sent Constitution, provision is made for amendments whenever 
they may be proposed, cither by Congress or by two-thirds of the 
«Legislatures of the several States,” and amendments are 
requred ‘to be ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several States, or by Conventions in three-fourths thereof, 
as the one or the other mode of ratification nay be proposed by 
the Congress.” 

In the second clause of the first section of the second article, 
as to the election of President, it provides that “ each State shall 
appoint, in such manner as the Legislature thereof may direct, 
a number of electors,” &c. 

In the third clause of the same seetion and article, it provides, 
in case the election comes before the House of Representatives, 
that “in choosing the President, the votes shall be taken by 
States, the representation from each State having one yote. 

By the first clause of the apie section of the first article, 
“ the times, places, and manner of holding elections for senators 
and representatives, shall be preseribed in each State by the 
Legislatures thereof; but the Congress may, at any time, by 
law, make or alter such regulations, except as to places of 
ehoosing senators.” 

By the first clause of the third section of the first article, 
“the Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Se- 
nators from each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof,” &c. 
and, by the second clause, if a vacancy occurs during the recess 
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of the Legislature, “the Executive thereof may make tempo- 
rire appointipents until the next meeting of the Legislature, 
whieh shall then fill sueh vacancies.” 

By the seventeenth clause of the eighth section of the first arti- 
ele, “Congress may exercise jurisdiction over all pees 
chased, by the consent of the Legislature of the State in which 
the surne shall be,” &c. 

So by the fourth section of the fourth article, a Republiean 
form of Government is guaranteed to each State, &c. ‘‘and on 
application of the Legislature, or of the Executive, (when the 
Legislature cannot be convened) they are guaranteed against 
domestic violence.” . 

We have never yet seen it denied that the Senate of the United 
States represented the State Legislatures. 

After this minute examination into the formation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, we think it must be evident, to 
any one not prejudiced by party feelings, or professional opin- 
ions, that the compact is one between States (thereby meaning 
the Constitutional Government of such States) and not a form 
of Government established immediately by the people of the ter- 
ritory over which it extends; or rather that it still remains as 
at first, a Confederation of State Governments, which State 
Governments immediately hold from the people. And more- 
over, that in almost every instance, the Legislatures of the 
States have bee» throughout the transactions, and even m the 
Constitution itself, regarded as the constitueuts which that Goy- 
ernment represents. 

We take it for granted that we have made out the position 
that the present Constitution was established not by a revolution, 
but by a legal mode of enactment, provided by the Constitution 
itself, for amendments of its own provisions. We shall take it 
also for granted, that without a revolution, a mere amendment 
cannot be said to extinguish the fundamental principles of the 
government, for this can alone be effected by a revolution—and, 
that the mere extension of the menns of carrying more fully into 
operation the former powers of the Constitution, formed by a 
confederation of States, cannot, by any authorized mode of con- 
struction, be considered as a change of the federative nature of 
the alliance ; vor can a consolidated government be implied from 
the fact of there being but one set of officers to enforce the laws 
of the Federal Union. We have clearly shewn that throughout 
the Constitution, the Legislatures of the different States, as 
the sovereignties of those States, are regarded ag 
ts and as the contracting powers. The Old Ar 
4icles of Confederation, as they are commonly called, but which 
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in fact should be called our first Constitution, expressly 7 
that Congress represented the Legistatures of the States. y 
in their turn, represented the people; and it was only th 
them (the Legislatures) that any neeans could be obtained to 
communicate with, or to operate onthe people. ‘That was at i 
last obtained by their permission—by the express terms of the 
Constitution, it could not be done otherwise. ‘The permission 
on the part of the State Governments, that the delegates for | 
the lower House should be immediately elected by the people, | 
proves nothing more than that the State Governments had the { 
ight to restrain that permission. It was, to be sure, the will of 
the people; but it was the legitimate voice of the people heard 
through their legally authorized government; and until that 
form of government was changed, no voice of the people could 
be said to be heard but through the organs which them- 
selves had declared should alone convey their will. deny 
this, would be to deny every obligation of ohedience tothe laws, 
and it would sap the very power of the people, in abstracting 
from them the right of declaring through what constituti 
organs their sentiments should be uttered. According to th 
first clause of the ninth article of the Constitution of South 
Carolina, “ All power is originally vested in the people; and 
all free governments are founded on their authority, and are 
instituted for their peace, safety and happiness.” Here it will 
be plainly seen that the Constitution recognises the diffe: 
between the original power being in the people, and that po 
being in a free government founded on their authority. 
a free government founded on that authority exists, all 
is in that government, and it represents the sovereignty of be « 
people. Otherwise, every individual might claim bis share of” 3 
the sovereignty. The highest tribunal of justice in South-Caro- 
lina has, upon this point, given a0 important opinion. When 
speaking of the “eminent domain,” Judge Nott, in the case of 
inex, the City Council,* remarks—* This power, I have 
already said is an essential attribute of sovereignty. Wherever 
the sovereign power is lodged, that constitutes a part. Tn 
South-Carolina, I think, it is lodged in the legislative body, 
which consists of a Senate and House of Representatives. The 
Legislature, therefore, possesses all the pincer which the people 
possess, where it is not restricted by the Constitution, 
and where the power is not delegated to any other branch or 
department of the Government.’ . 


Harper's Law Reports, p. 196. f 
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How then can it be maintained that the State Legislatures 
have no right to interfere with the transactions of the General 
Goveroment. If that government be an union of States, (and 
if not an union of States, we should be glad to know of what it 
is an union?) and the Legislatures of those States, by the 
delegated power of the people, hold the sovereign powers of 
such people, and the National Government hold and derive 
their powers under and from such delegated sovereignties— 
how can it be said, with any sort of reason or consistency, that 
such Legislatures, or State Governments, have no right oor 
power to watch over and interest themselves in the performance 
of the very trusts which they themselves have created? No 
powers belongtothe General Government except those expressly 
given; all powers belong to the State Governments, except those 
expressly denied them. Here lies the difference. 

No Convention, even of the people in the States, can be 
called, but by the Legislatures of the States. At least, it is so 
of South-Carolina, by the eleventh article of the Constitution; 
and even the power to amend the Constitution, belongs alone 
to the Legislature. For the Legislature may amend it when it 

ses, and may refuse to call a Convention when it pleases. 
Art. XI. elauses 1 and 2.) 

But, besides, the Constitation of the United States regards 

the Legislatures of the different States, in more points of view 


than one, as co-operating branches of the Confederation. How 
could the people control the power their State Constitutions had 
Bireo to their State Legislatures, or, in other words, their State 
overnments, by any grant of power in the United States Con- 
stitution, if the Legislatures or State Governments had not con- 
sented to such restrictions of their power? What had the people 
to give, when it is admitted on all sides, that they had already 
given all power to their State Governments, except so much 
as was expressly denied to them in the State Constitution, 
which can in no manner interfere with the acts of the agents? 
Tf so, what right have the people to meddle themselves’ with 
the acts and measures of their Legislature? ‘The negation of 
the right strikes at the very root of the principles of represen- 
' tation, But will it be said that the State Legislatures are of 
ficious and intermeddling, because they busy themselves with 
the affairs of the General Government, and wateh over and 
complain of attacks and breaches of the very Constitution which 
they themselves established, when by that very Constitution it- 
self, the State Legislatures are fixed upon as the organs for 
proposing amendments to that document? And if they are to 
propose amendments, we wonder how they can be denied the 
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power to consider the good and evil of the existing Constitution? 
And how are they to satisfy themselves but by inquiries into the 
actual effects of the Constitution as construed by the prevailing 
party, and into the transactions under it, of the General Gov- 
ernment? And having inquired, are they to hold their peace, 
and not dare to express their opinions ? They are to elect a pre~ 
sident, or if they please, permit their people to do it, and yet 
they are not to speak of the qualifications of the candidate, or 
the prevailing tone of his politics in reference to the Consti- 
tation! ‘The Constitution of the United States guarantees to 
every State a republican form of government, yet the Legis- 
Tatures of every State, notwithstanding the le have en- 
trusted them with all power for their happiness and welfare, are 
not to open their mouths, should they see a Monarch or an Em- 
forced upon them! ! A State shall not be sued in the 

nited States Court, says the Constitution, and yet if sued there, 
they dare not utter one word of complaint! The States are 
entitled to elect electors to choose the President, but they 
to see Congress choose one before their votes have been recei 
and they must not object! A State may, with the 
‘Congress, obtain leave to lay duties on their commeree 
what motive they may please, to encourage manufactures 
not, and yet she dare not say one word, either to obtain this 
consent, or to complain of its refusal! The -privilege of the 
writ of Habeas Corpus may be suspended; a bill of attainder 
‘and ex post facto law may be passed; a capitation and direet 
tax, not in proportion to the census, and a duty on exports may 
be laid; a preference to the ports of one State may be given 
over those of another; duties on vessels going from one State to 
another may be imposed ; and titles and appendages of nobil 
granted, and yet no State must open her mouth; and all, to — 
maintain their existence, must live but to smother their degra- 
dation |! 

In the course of argument in the Convention at Philadelphia, 
Mr. Madison asserted that “he would preserve the State rights 
with thesame care, that he would trials by jury.” During the 
same day, (June 30, 1787) Judge Elsworth expressed himself 







in language so entirely to our mind, that we cannot but close, 


this article in the language of that venerable man. “Lam asked 
by my honourable friend from Massachusetts, whether by en- 
tering into a national government, I will not equally partici 


pate in national security? T confess I should; but I want + 


mestic happiness as well as general security. A General 4 
ernment will never grant me this, as it cannot Know my wants 
or relieve my distress. My State is only one out of thirteen. 
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(now twenty-four!) Can they, theGeneral Government, gratify 
my wishes’ My happiness depends as much on the existence 
of my State Government, as a new-born infant depends npon its 
mother for nourishment. If this is not an answer I have no 
other to give.” 


Art. Vi—The Course of Time. A. Poem, in ten books. 
Roserr Poutox, A. M. Second American from the third 
London edition, with an Index. - New-York. Loa. 


When Racine first published Athalie—a work, with which, 
in our opinion, nothing that modern genius bas produced in the 
same kind ean be compared—it made no impression, aml was 
very little read. It was thought that a tragedy, written ly 
order of Madame de Maintenon, for the children of St. Cyr, 
could not possibly be just the thing for people of a fastidious 
taste, and men of the world wondered what could be made of a 
Jewish High Priest, a forgotten child, a furious beldame, 
surrounded by a hostof Levites, preaching in the vestibule of 
the Temple of Jerusalem, through five mortal acts, about the 
house of David, and the atrocities of Jezabel. It is said to have 
crept into popularity froma singular incident. » In one of these 
childish amusements, in which even the gravest and most dis- 
tinguished personages of French society do not disdain to take 
a part, penalties were imposed for we know not what misde- 
meanors. Among others, a gentleman of some taste was sen- 
tenced, as we are bound to believe, for some flagrant act of 
omission or commission, to a couple of hours of ennué—a dread- 
ful and almost unheard of decree in France, whose mercurial 
offspring “‘craignent ennui tout autant Eplua?] que la doulear.” 
As the best means of executing this sentence in an exemplary 
manner, the unhappy culprit was commanded to read Athalie. 
We really do not remember whether his judges, tempering jus- 
tice with mercy, allowed him more than one sitting todo it in, 
or whether the nauseous potion was all to be swallowed down 
at a single draught, without stopping to take breath. But soit 
was, that his punishment proved, as punishments often do, a 
blessing instead of a curse tohim. The repugnance with which 
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he took up the book, yielded gradually, and was at 
turned into enthusiastic admiration; so that what he had at 
first read by compulsion, he straightway returned to and read 
over again for pleasure. Feeling it to be a duty to put as 
persons as he could in the way of the same enjoyment, he does 
no pains to reveal his marvellous discovery, and Athalic soon 
asserted the lofty place, which it has ever since oceupied, in 
the hterature of France. 

We do not pretend to any thing like the same influence (even 
if it were wanted here) which the French critic seems to have 
possessed, nor is Mr. Pollok’s book equal to the noblest speci- 
men of the classic drama that modern genius has ever pro- 
duced. But without provoking an odious comparison, we may 


be allowed to say, that we made our author's acquaintance in. 


much the same way, and had the same change of opinion 
wrought in us by a compulsory perusal of his verses. We 
undertook this adventure, not without dismal anticipations as we 
cast a wistful glance over the close printed pages of the volume. 
“Natheless, we so endured, till on the beach of that inflamed sea 
we stood’’—until we saw that there were visions of glory and 


lofty raptures in the “ Course of Time,” which, beyond all doubt, 


challenge for it a place among the lasting monuments of genius, 
and would do-so, even were its defects much more numerous 
and considerable than they really are. 

In the review of Mr. Montgomery's poem “On the Omni- 
presence of the Deity,” (by the bye he is not the Mr. Mont- 
gomery we took him to be) we remarked that we thought such 
subjects could not be successfully treated by men of less than 
transcendent genius. Our ideas of every thing connected with 
religion, have been raised to too high a pitch by those sublime 
and ravishing strains of Hebrew poetry, which are become the 
common property of Christendom, and by the inspired men who 
have, in later times, invoked the muse from her dwelling “in 
Heaven among the blessed quires,” or **an the secret top of Oreb 
or of Sinai.” Of the many who have attempted such subjects 
in our language, only three at present occur to us, who have 
acquired a wide-spread, permanent reputation, viz. Milton, 
Young and Cowper, and the two last of these (Cowper especi- 
ally) rarely venture beyond the region of an elevated, it is 
true, but rather didactic and unimaginative morality. 

Milton's great poem, while it has surpassed all the creations 
of genius—except the Divina Commedia—in sublimity and 
force of imagination, has, like that wonderful work, been com= 

ratively neglected by the generality of readers. This has 
foe owing to the very excelleucies we have just mentioned, 
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There is in “ Paradise Lost,” nothing (except in distant per- 
spective) of this wicked, but interesting world, with its pursuits 
and passions, its weaknesses, its tears and its agonies, its hopes 
and fears, its joys, its sympathies, its love, its madness. The 
feeling with which we are inspired, from first to last, is admir 
ration—wonder—even amazement, at the creative power of the 
poet’s genius, and the solemn and austere moral grandeur that 
accompanies it every where, But there is something cold, and 
as it were, desolate in this feeling. The burning lake, the 
Archangel ruined, but still rebellious, Pandemonium with its 
infernal council, the statless darkness which involved the realm 
of Chaos and Old Night, the battle of the Angels, so improbable 
and even worse—these daring conceptions are all bodied forth 
with infinite power of language and imagery, and such as itis 
not possible for poetry to surpass—but there is nothing there 
for the heart of man to sympathise with, ‘These devils are, no 
doubt, most heroic and godlike personages—they are what fallen 
angels may very well be conceived to be—but there is nothing 
touching in the iron tears which flow down the cheek of their 
leader ; their harangues are beautiful rhetoric and close logic, 
but withal a little prosing, and certainly any thing but heartfelt 
and affecting eloquence. This picture of Hell strikes every one 
as a fancy piece—it is not regarded as the place which is to 
receive those who are to be damned, but only those who have 
been already damned—as a pit especially adapted to the in- 
habitauts it then contained—so that it has no terrors for the 
sinful reader. This cold distance and abstraction—this air of 
“an unreal mockery”—pervades the whole poem, Sin and 
Death are creatures of the imagination—set forth in dreadful 
and even horrible and revolting portraiture, but the generality 
of readers stop at the description of the visible monstrosity, and 
it is the task of a metaphysicinn, and a deep one too, to look 
into the accuracy of the likeness and the moral of the allegory. 
Paradise itself—the only spot of this earth which we cateh more 
than a transient glimpse of, seems not to belong to it. It is nat 
the Fortunate Islands—the sweet and blooming Elysium of 
ancient poetry, with its tepid and balmy zephyrs, for which a 
fond heart might ina moment of illusion sigh. Its “airs, ver 
nal airs” do aot “breathe the smell of field and grove” —its 
flowers, though worthy of Paradise, have not the voluptuous 
odour of a mere earthly spring. The whole garden, if not laid 
out, is got up with nice art and curious research. It is planted 
with all trees of the noblest kind, for sight, smell, taste—but 
then we are reminded that they are plats of an unearthly 
growth, for in the midst of them stands the tree of life, bloomug 
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with qwmbrosial fruit of vegetable ch can never | 
bloom for fallen man, and the only other that we hear of, is 1 
equally unknown, we believe, in the natural history of a lost | 
world, the tree of knowledge. A sapelieg Bespoing forth 
its “crisped brooks” over orient pearl pe gold, is more 
magnificent certainly, but not half so cool and refreshing as the | 
“purling streams” of our common-place la at which | 
Corydon and ‘Thirsis slake their thirst with bona fide draughts | 
of the pure element. Adam and Eve are perfect beings, and | 
Aristotle himself hath said, upwards of two thousand years ago | 
that a tragic poet (and why not others?) should have nothing 
to do with perfect beings. ‘Throughout all these descriptions, 
it is needless to add, that the mighty genius of the poct is every 
where visible; we are only endeavouring to account for his ad- 
mitted want of popularity. His style is of a piece with the 
characters and the fable. He speaks as no man ever 
spoke. His diction is fraught—overcharged with richness and 
power, yet every where perspicuous, precise and classical. But 
2 reader must be somewhat of a scholar to have a just idea of 
its immeasurable treasures. Master of every branch of know- os 
ledge, but especially of ancient literature, be turns all he knew 
into poetry, and this apequalled and astonishing union of a 
daring creative genius, operating upon materials drawn from | 
every quarter of the universe, and from every repository of 
learning, is what constitutes at once his peculiar excellence; 
and with a view to popularity, one of his capital defects 
“Old big-wigged Dr. Young,” as Blackwood’s 
most irreverently calls him, placed by the side of 
furnishes a striking illustration of Dugald Stewart's distinction 
between imagination and fancy. Milton's is the creative power. 
His flight is as sustained as.it is lofty. He soars “upon the 
seraph wing of extacy” through height and depth, through the 
Empyrean and the. abyss, and his ample pinion never for a 
moment flags—he mounts up to the presence chamber of Deity, 
where He sits enthroned “in unapproached light,” and gazes 
with a steady and serene eye upon all its unutterable glories — 
or utterable to him aléne. His whole poem is a creation. 
Design is evident in every part of it—design projecting, com- 
posing, combining, harmonizing all. -Whether his plot be in- 
teresting and probable or not, needs not here be said; but it is 
sonst where definitely marked, strongly brought out, and accu- 
rately arranged. Even in the details of his work, in his diction 
and imagery, the same originality, the same force of invention 
are every where visible.” If, Nr i the term imagination, 
VOL. no. 4. < 
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is to designate exclusively the creative power, it may be con- 
sidered as the first faculty of Milton’s mind, and be as first 
among the possessors of that faenlty. Dr. Young's fancy was 
wonderfully getive. His flight was certainly not the eagle's, 
nor did he at any onetime fly far or long; but he was always 
on the wing. Every thing he sees, bears or thinks of—the 
commonest objects in nature, the most trivial incidents in life, 
suggest to hiin impressive and original associations. ‘There is 
no end to the variety of his goodly conceits, and we know oo 
book that it is better worth while to commit to memory, for the 
purpose of apt quotation, or as furnishing hints for original 
thought on a certain order of subjects. But his tone, as is well 
known, is terribly lugubrious—he is a devout Heautontimoru- 
menos. One were as “well converse with a death's head with 
abone in its mouth,” for any of the purposes for which poetry 
is sought after by that familiar and important personage, the 
general reader.’ There is a hum-dram monotony of lamen- 
tation on a low key; but ‘‘no melodious tear,” no lyrical woe, 
ho ourpourings of wounded sensibility in strains that pierce and 
wring the bosom, or melt away the heart in tears; though, 
indeed, his reflections be full of healing religious consolation for 
those who are wrapt in a settled and pensive grief. He deals 
in vigorous, pointed and striking thoughts, rather than in pocti- 
cal ones. Indeed, we doubt whether they should be classed 
with poetry at all, for there is no blossom nor fragrance, not 
genial warmth, nor gorgeous and dazzling bues, such as the 
sun gathers about his buining throne in the morning or éven- 
ing sky ; for it is in colours like these—so deep and glowing— 
that true genius lives and moves “like some guy creature 
of the element.""| The nature he depicts is bleak, desolate, 
sepulchral. He makes a Golgotha of the whole earth, and 
is even sad, that man—tmortal man—should have the pre- 
sumption to enjoy a moment's happiness. The wood in Dante's 
Inferno would have been his favourite haunt. 





Non verdi frondi, ma di eolor foseo 
Non rami schietti, ma nodosi © involti 


Non pomi verdi, ma secchi con tosco. 


Still the almost Shakspearian fertility. of his fancy, and the ter- 
rible trath of his reflections upon life, death and immortality, 
must always secure to Dr. Young, inspite of his inharmonious 
versification and prosaic tone, the great popularity he enjoys 
among those whose character or situation incline them to serious 
meditation. 
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Cowper, says Byton, is no poet. 
too far, but not so far, it appears to us, as | 
have spoken of him as one of the great 
rature. He is not remarkable for i 
deep pathos, or sublime thought. In- 
of genius—but he had much tale 
gunge, and of an easy, flowing versification, and ab eal the 
most perfect purity of heart, and a tenderness and sensibili 
which overflow in love for all mankind, nay, for all erent 
beings, and which, united with great simplicity, and tinged 
with a pleasing melancholy, make his verses the delight of 
sentimental and philanthropic, and especially of pious readers. 
is time we were come to our subject. Mr. Pollok, the “+ 
author of the volume, of which the somewhat singular title 
placed at the head of this cle, was (for he is unfortunately 
no more) a Scottish clergyman of most promising talents Ae 
learning. This Poem was published towards the close of the 
last yeur—huta few weeks (says.a British Magazine) before its 
excellent author, who had been long lingering under a pulmo- 
nary complaint, breathed his last on his way to the South of 
France, at the early age of thirty years. Deeply, indeed, to he 
regretted, is this premature extinction of so vigorousa mind whieh 
kindling with the fervor of a holy zeal, and “smit with the love 
of sacred song,” bad produced first fruits like those before 
us. It is also stated, in the same journal, that being born in 
rather humble circumstances, he came late to hia studies, and 
that it was not before his seventeenth year that he began to 
learn the very rudiments of Latin. There is a passage in his 
Poem, in which he has traced’ the course of an aspiring young 
man, under cireumstances so similar to what we suppose to have 
been his own, that we cannot help thinking it au 
Few passages of English poetry, in the same kind, are more 
vigorously executed than that which contains the description of 
the blank disappointment, the deadly, henumbing, vacant apa- 
thy of such a youth, suddenly checked in his lofty career by some 
insuperable obstacle. We believe, however, that the picture is 
not less just than it is strong and glowing : 





















“Tn bumble dwelling born, retired, remote, 

In rural quietude; “mong hills, and streams, 

And melancholy deserts, where the sua 

Saw, as he passed, a shepherd only, here 

And there watching his little flock ; or heard * 
The plowman talking to his stecrs—his hopes, 

His morning hopes, awoke before him smiling, 

Among the dews, and holy mountain airs; 
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And’faney colotred them with every hoe 

Of heavenly loveliness: but soon his dreams 

Of chilhood fled away—those rainbow dreams, 

So innocent and fair, that withered age, 

Even at the grave, cleared up his dusty eye, 

And passing all between, looked fondly back 

‘To sce them once again ere he departed,— 

These fled away—and anxious thought, that wished 
To go, yet whither knew not well to go, 

Possessed his soul, and held it still awhile. 

He listened—and beard from far the voice of Fame— 
Heard, and was charmed; and deep and sudden vow 
Of resolution made to be renowned: 

And deeper vowed again to keep his vow. 

His parents s1w—his parents whom God made 

Of kindest heart—saw, and indulged his hope. 

The ancient page he troed; read much: thought much; 
And with old bards of honorable name 

Measured his soul severely ; and looked up 

‘To fame, ambitious of no second place. 

Hope grew from inward faith, and promised fair: 
And out before him opened many « path 

Ascending, where the laurel highest waved 

Her branch of endless green. He stood admiring; 
Bat stood, admired not not long. ‘The harp he seized ; 
The harp he loved—loved better than his life ; 

The harp which uttered deepest notes, and held 

‘The ear of thought a captive to its song, 

He searched, and meditated much, and whiles 

With rapturous hand in secret touched the lyre, 
Aiming at glorious strains—and searched again 

For theme deserving of immortal verse + 

Chose now, aod now refused unsatistied ; 

Pleased, then displeased, und hesitating still, 











Thus stood his mind, when round him came a cloud 
Slowly and heavily it came; a cloud 

Of ills we mention not; enough to say 

“Twas cold, and dead, impenetrable gloom. 

He saw its dark approach ; and saw his hopes, 
One after one, put out, as nearer still 

It drew his soul, but fainted not at first: 
Fainted not soon. He knew the lot of man 
Was trouble, and prepared to bear the worst: 
Endure whate’er should come, without a sigh 
Endure, and drink, even to the very dregs, 

‘The bitterest cup that Time could measure out; 
And, having done, look up, and ask for more. 


He called Philosophy, and with bis heart 
Reasoned: he called Keligion too, but called 
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His praise be ever new! and on him breathed! 

And bade bim live; and put into his hands 

A holy harp, into his lips a song, 

‘That rolled its numbers down the tide of Time. 

Ambitious now but little to be praised 

‘Of men alone; ambitious most to be 

Approved of God, the Judge of all; and have 

His name recorded in the of life."—Book IIT. pp. 62-65. 


‘This long extract, which we would willingly have abridged, 
could we have done so without marring its effect, bas already 
enabled the reader, in a good degree, to anticipate our eriticisin. 
He perecives that Mr. Pollok is a man of true poetical talent, 
writing verses with almost as much freedom and facility as he 
could prose, not very curious about their cadence, and oceasion- 
ally, indeed, even violating prosody by gross negligence or unau- 
thorized metrical liberties; but, pouring out numbers equally 
remarkable for strength and simplicity, always with the zeal of 
an evangelist, and sometimes with a“ prophet’s fire’? Indeed, 
considered merely as a Didactic Poem, we do not know wny 
thing in the language that is better than ‘The Course of 
Time.” In the perusal of it, (without meaning to compare the 
author, in every particular, with the Roman poet,) we have been 
frequently reminded of the masculine and free style of Lacre 
tius. His apparent earnestness and singleness of purpose in 
inculeating what he believes to be the truth, even at the risk of 
sacrificing too much to utility, is one point in which the resem- 
blance is especially striking. 

The subject of the “The Course of Time” is briefly as fol- 
lows: The Last Judgment was past, &c., when two “youthful 
sonsof Paradise,” standing oneday in conversation onthe “ Hills 
of Immortality,” from which they bad a houndless prospect be- 
yond the Walls of Heaven, saw a stranger (angelical as may be 
supposed) directing his course in great haste towards them— 
Civilities, such as might beseem natures so pure and elevated, 
having been interchanged between them, the new comer relates 
with much surprise, that he has just passed through the bottom- 
less abyss, and seen the sights of wo which belong to that region 
dolorous. He had remarkedamong the rest,the * Worm that Dieth 
Not,” inthe shape of an enormous serpent of the Hydra species, 
anda figure of “ Eternal Death,” of indescribable terrors, re- 
flected upon a wall of burning adamant. He expresses an apx- 
ious curiosity to have these mysterious appearances explained 
to him; whereupon the two youthful angels conduct him to an 
old Bard, once an inbabitant of earth, but now rewarded 
with the privilege of singing anthems of eternal praise to 
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a heavenly harp.’ This divine poet, at the request of his angelic 
quests, relates to them something of what had happencd—of 
what men had thought, and felt, and done in tthe course of 
time,” and thence the ea poem, He sometimes deals 
ip generalities, dee! ng against avarice, ambition, &e. i 
abstract; but, at other cele he descends to particular 

ples, such as in the extract already made, and in 

shall presently submit, in which the character of Lord 
pourtrayed. In short, the old Bard delivers a sort of 
discourse upon the world and its inhabitants, in blank ve 

in spite of all his inspiration, does, it must be owned, oce: 

ally fall into a downright sree 

The great fountain of ‘ollok’s poetry is, nod ; 
own fervently pious reer: the sublime writings of the Old Tes- 
tament, and those ideas of thi nite and eternal, those awful 
and all-absorbing interests in a future state of existence, whieh 
fare revealed in the New. Perilous as is such an undertaking 
to men of ordinary talents, we huve often wondered how 80 few 
out of the multitudes of enthusiastic minds that have devoted 

> soot to the study and the propagation of Christianity, 

ever broken out into the raptures of holy song, and rai: 

their style “to the height of that great argument,” in a lan- 

uage worthy of i piration. This is the more unaceounta- 

le, when it is consid that the influence of a spiritual reli. 
gion is clearly visible in every part of modern poetry, and, ii 
deed, in the prevailing modes of thinking, and all the great social 
interests of mankind. Milton’s song, and Dante’s and ‘Tasso's, 
(and even Racine’s,) breathe of Christianity throughout, ah 
cially in their loftiest strai If such have been the ii 
effects of our religion, why have not the direct been as aon 
those, namely, where it not only inspires the genius of the poet, 
but furnishes the theme and the materials of the poem? Mr. 
Pollok's very successful attempt shews how naturally every ep 
and sincere feeling of the heart, producing a strong 
ing conception in the mind, prompts to true poetry, a on 
nearly allied true poetry, as every thing else implying deep and 
sincere feeling, is to religion. 

But, besides drawing from this great fountain-head of modern 
song, our author has evidently pored much over the pages of 
‘*Paradise Lost,” and the “ Night Thoughts.” Not that he has 
borrowed, but only imitated—and then, only imitated the form 
and exterior of the verse, as if to shew how suceessfully he could 
sometimes emulate its spirit and power. We were larly 
reminded of Dr. Young, by a passage which is to be atthe 
top of page 72, Of his partiality for Milton, traces are every 





a he tk, 


or even collocation: bat 
and generally beautiful 


As a fair specimen of his style, we extract the following por- 












“A man of rank, and of capacious soul ; 
riches had, and fame Jee Re ip 
ir of flattery, to titles horn, | 


Of canonized 7 
Bagatics apo el inward melod. 

prime of youth, he bent his eagle e , 
No cost was spared. What books caer he read: 
What sage to hear, he heard: what scenes,to see, ’ 
He saw, And first in rambling school-boy days, 
‘Britannia’s mountain-walks, and i inten | 
And story-telling glens, and founts, and ks 5 = 
And maids, as dew-drops pure and fair, his soul ; 
With grandeur filled, and melody, and love. 
‘Then travel came, and took him where he wished. 
He cities saw, and courts, and princely pomp: 
And mused alone on ancient mountain brows; 
And mused on battle-fields, where valour fought 
Tn other days; and mused on ruins g1 








ith / 
id . ¢ 
he ry country saw: 
Where'er the old inspiring Genii dwelt, 
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travagance, but still not passing it, and dazzling the curious eye 
of criticism that would scan its propriety too strictly. 


“ And there were too—harp ! lift thy voice on high, 
And runin rapid numbers o’er the face 
Of Nature’s scenery—and there were day 
And night; and rising suns, and setting suns; 
And clouds, that seemed like chariots of saints, 
By fiery coursers drawn—as brightly hued, 
As if the glorious, bushy, golden locks 
Of thousand cherubim, had been shorn off, 
And on the temples hung of mora and even. 
And there were moons, and stars, and darkness streaked 
With light; and voice of tempest heard secure. 
And there were seasons coming evermore, 
And going still, all fair, and always new, 
With bloom, and fruit, and fields of hoary grain. 
And there were hills of flock, and groves of song; 
And flowery streams, and garden walks embowered, 
Where side by side the rose and lily bloomed. 
And sacred founts, wild harps, and moonlight glens ; 
And forests vast, fair lawns, and Jonel ; 
And little willows sipping at the broolc: 
Old wizard haunts, and dancing seats of mirth s 
Gay festive bowers, and palaces in dust ; 
Dark owlet nooks, and caves, and battled rocks: 
And winding vallies, roofed with pendant shade; 
And tall, and perilous cliffs, that overlooked 
The breadth of ocean, sleeping on his waves.”~Book V. pp.99+100. 


We select at random the only other extract which our limits 
admit of, for the purpose of exemplifying that extraordina’ 
vigour of style for which Mr. Pollok is remarkable, and to whi 
he never scruples to sucrifice mere elegance and a finieal delieacy« 
Many readers may find some of his descriptions revolting and 
disgustful, merely from their severe accuracy—tunt the "s 
maxim seems to be “rien n'est beau que le vrai’—and this 
homely strength of expression and painful minuteness of deline- 
ation in painting objects that can be properly described in no 
other way, is, in our opinion, an excellence of no mean order. 
It is one for which Spenser is eminently distinguished. 


“Of comely form she was, and fair of face ; 
And underneath her eyelids sat a kind 

Of witching sorcery that nearer drew 
Whoever with unguarded look beheld ; 
Adress of gaudy hue loosely attired 

Her loveliness: her ait avd manner frank, , 
And seeming free of all disguise; her song 


ting; and her words which sweetly dropt 
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studies, and whose taste might have been expected to improve 
much by subsequent discipline. Had he recovered his health 
under the glowing sky of Italy, what might not have been ex- 
pected of his ripened genius ten years hence ? 

We might have dwelt upon his faults—some peculiarities 
might even have been ridiculed with success, but we bad nodispo- 
sition to do so after a candid and attentive perusal of the whole 
work. 


Arr. VIL.—1. Message from the President of the United States, 
transmitting the information in relation to expenditures incident 
or relating to Internal Improvements, for the years 1824-1825. 
(April 3, 1826.) Washington. 1826. 


2. Letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting information 
respecting the surveys of Roads and Canals, and of their rela- 
tive importance. (February 19, 1827.) Washington. 1827. 


3. Documents accompanying the President's Message to Comgress 
at the commencement of the first Session of the ticth Con- 
gress. (December 4, 1827.) Washington. 1827. 


4, Letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting the information 
and in relation to the umount deemed necessary in the execulion 
and completion of each work of Internat Improvement specified in 
the Report made wn the Ath of March, 1828. (April 29, 1828. 
Washington. 182x. 


5. Speech of the Hon. William Smith, of South-Carolina, in the 
Senate of the United States, on the bill making appropriation 
for Internal Enprovements, delivered on the Vth of April, 1823. 
Washington, printed—Charleston, re-printed, 1823. 


TueRe are three subjects pressing upon the public attention 
and feelings with an increasing power, threatening even to pros 
trate the fair fabric of our hopes and of our prosperity, and to 
obscure the lustre of that example which the United States 
were expected to exhibit for the instruction of mankind. It is 
remarkable, but it will not appear extraordinary to those who 


study carefully, the bistory and condition, and local peculiari- 


‘countrymen will terminate the snes 


as given rise. For let it be disguised as it 
slod with ambiguities, covered with 
more nor less than an assumption by the goverame: 
to regulate the distribution of labour male of wealth 
our country, and to apply the property of one portion 
citizens to encourage and reward the idle, or wasteful, or: 
lative proje her. On the last, it wailideee 
mark, which has not been 

i nited States, and in whieh it mill seg 

re. Our observations in the foll 


ink of correction ; that aheeetonagl 
men of our country could again unite in a cordial and 
easily be removed from among the causes 
ly on the harmony of the Union. 

To a former article” in this journal, we have 
constitutional right to exercise this prerogative. 
every great defender of this power placing it on a 
basis, deriving it from a different source, nothing ean 

than the conviction that it is derived from cousteuc 

not from a distinet and specific grant. When ont 


bath om made in the Convention to include, c 
nature among the 
ernment, was uniformly rej as an 
‘onstitution repeatedly and invarinbly claret that no px 
hire granted or intended to be granted, which was not 
. It scems impossible to deny that this cons 
$the Osaheitiod 5 is an assumption of authority not intended te, 
ue} granted by those ened that instrament, not suppored 
granted by those who adopted it. If these witnesses 
received and credited, in vain shall we hope to set 
'to the constructive claims of the government, unless 
nee as every patriot would wish to avoid, as no 
ye to without recoiling from the unwelcome prospect. 
ie is the Innguage of the great Roman orator, pr 








(at ad privatas res redeatm) testamentum ; que judicia 
ps A rte aut paeti et conventi formula non infirmari 
aut convelli potest, si ad verba rem deflectere velimus ; con- 
silium autem eorum qui scripserunt et rationem et auctoritatem, 
relinquamus ?” 

The government has passed on in its course, and the opin- 
ions, the reasons, and the authority of those who established this 
covenant, have been abandoned. Substance ha en way to 
form, words have been rendered paramount i 
the principles of the compact have been 
broken in upon, if not totally subverted. It is im vai 
the fact, our Constitution is becoming a dead letter; and ex- 
cepting as to the times, places, and manner of holding elections, 
and the qualifieation of electors, which have been fortunately 
left to the superintendence and control of the State Legislatures; 
and the very few, and (if we except the restriction imposed on 
the States) very unimportant points which have been positively 
interdicted, we kiiow not what restraints are considered as now 
existing or imposed on the operation of the government, and of 
its tribunals. Every year power is added to power, precedent 
heaped upon precedent, and the outposts and bulwarks of the 
Constitution, around which, some twenty or thirty years ago, 
such stormy, and, for a time, such successful contests were 
maintained, have been swept away by the slow, but unceasing 
tide of encroachment. 

If we bad leisure and materials totake an historical review of 
the ‘ice of our government on every occasion where internal 
improvements or subjects connected with them were introduced, 
it would open a wide field for observation and reflection. There 
would be discovered the strong bias and operation, not of pa 
but of sectional principles; the continued prevalence of a spirit 
which forever vigilant, forever careful of sectional interests, has 
succeeded in locating every establishment of the government, 
navy yards, armories, military schools, &c. to the north of the 
Potomac, or on its borders. No advantage of this nature, how- 






ever sinall, was overlooked—while the members from the South- 


ern States, with the careless liberality which belongs to their 
character were contented, so the government went on prosper- 
ously, to fin all local advantages. Hence, while navy yards 
were established at so many poiats, and at such short intervals 
from Norfolk to Portsmouth, no one was located along the long 
Tine of southerm coast. Since the acquisition of Florida, the in- 
creasing Commerce of the Mississippi, and the increasing influ- 
ence of the Western States, have compelled the government to 
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pay some attention to this subject, and a navy yard has been 
commenced at Pensacola; but Port Royal, which, from all we 
know and can learn,isat least equal to Pensacola in all respeets, 
superior in the advantages which » great rise of the tide affords, 
has always been in our possession and always neglected. If 
not equal indepth of water on the bar to some of our northern 
harbours, it yet sheltered, during the siege of Charleston in 
1780, the ships of the line which convoyed the British army 
to Carolina, and we doubt whether the Dutch ever built a ship 
of war whieh might not have eutered that inlet-—and whatever 
may be the declining fortunes of Holland at the present day, 
history attests that on the ocean they have never been an inex- 
pert, nor contemptible adversary. Even now, the coast from 
Norfolk to Pensacola, on whieh there is no public establishment 
where vessels can be sheltered, provisioned or repaired, exceeds 
fourteen bundred miles; andthe heavy materials for ship-build- 
ing are all transported at a great expense, from seven hundred 
to one thousand miles, to avoid the necessity of building near 
the places where they are collected. 

It seemed, indeed, as if the Southern States were considered 
unsuitable for any national establishment, and all must, of ne- 
cossity, be located at the North—yet, while the habits of the 
government, if we may use the expression, were economical, 
these partialities were unnoticed, or only excited some oecasivnal 
murmurs. But these times have passed away—the doctrines 
and feelings of the government have undergone an entire reve- 
lution since it has been di ed, that internal improvements 
could be smuggled im through the post-office, or as a commercial 
regulation, or along a military road, or in some guise or other, 
or that a majority of Congress was-determined, at all events, to 
have them introduced, because, according to the commentary of 
that learned easuist Lord Peter, on a similar occasion, if a 
were not included in the provisions of the Constitution * totidem 















Toleabitants of Beaufort, carefully d and squnded by two skilfal seamen, who 
had, for many years, be of veasels in the merchant service, "They 
found om the bar, at low tide, twenty one and a half feet of water. The tides, ou 
this part of our const, never rise, we believe, less than six feet with aay wind with 
which a heavy vessel cov enter our harbours; on spring tides, or with 

winels, the rise of the tide is generally from seven to ten feet. We know not why 
all of our vessels need be built on one model, even if that model has some advam 
tages, of that on a const like where, for more than » thonsand miles, the 
enlraner inte onr harbours is dificull—ttoar all the advantages of shelter and refresb 
ment shoold be sacrificed or abandoned to the one advantage of sailing somewhat 
clover on a wind. | 


























they were at least to 


sentontiis,” nor even “totidem © 
no longer any limit 


be ditcovered *totidem litteris." 
imposed on the expenditures of the ent, no longer any 

claim, we might almost say, auy prt to an economical ade 

ministration. The boast and the triumph latterly have been 

derived from the magnitude of the sums whieh have been lavished 

away; the struggle from many portions of the country is, to per- 

suade the government to expend, heedlessly and profusely, only 

taking care to secure to their own neighbourhoods as great a 

portion as possible of these expenditures. In this struggle, all 

who have thought this system improper, or who could not pati-- 
ently persevere in soliciting favours, have been laughed at for 

their simplicity, and rewarded accordingly. 

A very short examination of the operation of the government 
under this system will shew as not only how liable it will be, if 
not corrected, to abuse, but how certainly it will and riust be 
abused. We must recal a few facts, and exhibit a few state- 
ments befure we enter into any argument on the subject. 

It will probably surprise those who have become accustomed 
to the enormous and unqualified grants of modern days to be 
informed that the miscellancous expenditures of the government 
from the year 1799 to L811, inclusive, did not exceed four hun- 
dred and twenty-six thousand dollars—and this sum was distri- 
buted so strictly, aceording to the exigencies of the country, that 
more than one half (two hundred and forty-four thousand dol- 
Jars) was expended to the south of the Potomac. But the fixed 
and steady expenditures were otherwise applied. The on 
yards, as far as established, the armories, the military school, 
were all placed to the north of the Potomac, or on its banks, 
and the annual expense of these institutions was not inconsider- 
ablet The Cumberland road, the unfortunate prototype of 80 
many fantastic projects, the first, we believe the only instance 
in which Mr. Jefferson, (led by his anxiety to gt w value to 
the recently acquired territory of Louisiana, and perhaps to cou- 







* To those who wish to study the canons of interpretation, we would recommend 

a careful perasal of the 2d section of that grave wnd erudite work, the “ Tale of = 

‘Tub. Ht will there be scen how easily t and ingenious men can remove 

obstacles, arising either from the presence or absence of words. We cannot follow 

the heirs in le through all the difficulties their father’s Will presented, bat re= 

ferring to the debates hima ties add, that after having been sorely perplexed 

they came finally to the conclusion that “they, as heirsgenoral of thelr father, bad 

wer fo muke ind add certain clauses fapens emoloment, though not deduci- 

je, fotidem verbjs, from the letter of the Will. o olte wutla absurda sequerentir.”” 

+ We have aothing but the acts of Congress within oar 
appropriations are maeacie in geacral terms for the saval or ill 

epee Oe Abe diferent separiments and at the Committees 0 

me lilerent speci¢ cations, and io them we have not, at present, the power of refer- 
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ciliate the Western States) departed from his principles in regard 
to the construction of the Constitution, is on the dividing line 
between the two great sections of our country, and although cer- 
tainly wore useful to the States vorth of the Ohio than to those 
on the south, will, as regards this question, be considered as on 
neutral ground. After the termination, however, of the war 
with Great Britain, when the feelings of the country were in & 
state of excitement, and great appropriations were made to for- 
tify our sea-coasts, and increase our navy, it unfortunately be- 
came also fashionable to advocate schemes of internal improve- 
ment. These were, at first, considered as speculative questions, 
but private interests soon became enlisted in the discussion, and 
after the judicial construction given to the Constitution in 1819, 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, which favoured the 
extension of power, projects, without number, have burst forth 
under the united influence of policy and interest, and have, with- 
out regard to any fixed principle or just or liberal apportion- 
ment, been pressed upon the country by every one who wished 
to be conspicuous in a particular district, or in a limited cirele. 
Under some such malign influence, schemes have sprung upon 
us like the plagues from Pandora’s box, and have scareely 
left behind them the hope that our union can eventually survive 
these evils. 

Even the system which was projected for our protection and 
defence, was permitted to assume this partial and sectional 
character—while the great appropriations for fortifications were 
apparently distributed in equal proportions to the north, the 
east, the south and the west, yet, great inequalities actually ex- 
isted. The great expenditures in that which is termed the 
southern division, were at Norfolk, by which the country, con- 
nected with the Chesapenke on the northern side of the Poto- 
mac was equally protected, and in which it is as much inter 
ested as that in the south. In the western division, the great 
appropriations were for New-Orleans, and it can be no heresy 
to state, that these appropriations would never have been so 
great if the Western States, and particularly those to the north- 
west of the Ohio, had not considered themselves deeply interested 
in the security of that city. On examining the latest reports 
from the War Department, this inequality becomes more con- 
spicuous, as local interests have acquired new strength. 

In the documents accompanying the President's Message to 

Pongress on the 4th of December, ‘1827, the military works pro- 
jected by the Board of Engineers which had not been comme: 
1 are separated into three classes. 
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Of those contained in the first class, to be commenced sepsis” 
as possible— 
‘Those situated to the North of mac 
are to cost $4,464,062 31 


Those situated to the South of the Potomac 
are to cost, 
Inthe zosoea| class, to be commenced at a later 


ere North of the Potomac are to cost stat 9 
Those on the Potomac, — - - > 0 
Those South of do. - - gra 38 | 






In the third class, to be commenced at a rem 

objects are, comparatively, unimportant ; and 

to locnte one or two of the works specified, we have not extended 

the estimates, indeed the works in this class seareely merit notice 

in the present comparison, for the execution of them is postpon 

to a remote period, and before that period arrives other objects i 

muy urige to supersede or be connected with them, thatmay 

altogether the proportional scale of expense. It is to the first and 

second class that the public attention is immediately directed, 

and for which appropriations are required. 

But let us lay aside these military appropriations, and grant 

that into the consideration of measures adopted for the defence 

of the country, no such strict or scrutinizing spirit should be car- 

ried. That wherever exposed, our frontier requires and isentitled 

to protection, even if that defence, as in the case of the Valley of 

the Mississi should be concentered at one point. Let us in a 

this argument lay out of the question the unequal distribution of | 

expense, and consequently of protection, although we feel it as a 

subject of regret, if not of complaint, that fourteen hundred miles { 

of coast between Norfolk and Pensacola, the greater part of | 

which is. weak and exposed, should be entir fenceless, 

and turn to those objects which are peculiar! i 

measures of internal improvement, where nod 

nature, no plea of necessity can be interposed, where no motives 

but views of “national welfare,” or the influence of particular | 

States, or of particular individuals, can have swayed the deci- 

sion of the government. We can then fairly ascertain what pre- 

valent spirit has governed and directed these “national pro- 
jects.”” 

u From | the message of the President of the United States, 
“transmitting the information required by a resolution of the 
House of Represematives, in relation to expenditures ineident 
or relating to internal improvement for the years 1824-1525," 
(Doe. No. 149, Ho. of Rep.) it appears that the sums expended 
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operations. ‘The funds of the nation will be exhausted, its re- 
sources drained, to gratify the visionary speculations of every 
projector. Does this conclusion appear extravagant? How, 
we would ask, can these measures be now controlled? How 
can their multiplication be restrained ?—Is there, besides, no 
danger that intrigue may be made to bear upon them? ‘That 
combinations may be formed to force those along that eannot 
pase by their own intrinsi¢ merit? Is 1t not to be apprehended 
that in certain states of parties grants nay be made, precedents 
be established, which all may regret when the excitement has 

sed away, but when it may be too late to recall them? Ts it 
not probable that at every doubtful Presidential election, claims 
may be urged which no one can successfully oppose ; which ,how- 
ever unreasonable, many will be unwilling to controvert? 

How can these measures, we repeat, be restrained or limited? 
‘To national objects? What are they? Who shall define them? 
Every man believes the projects that will benefit bis quarter of 
the Union, his State, his county, his town, his village, his farm, 
his occupation, his manufacture, a national object ; each one 
believes, because he wishes himself to be the centre of impor- 
tant interests. And why not? Every individual is an integral 
portion of the whole community, his welfare and prosperity is 
a portion of the gencral welfare and prosperity; the nation is 
composed of individuals, and the well-being of every individual 
is, and must be, a national object. The door is wide enough to 
admit all applicants—the constraction liberal enough to cover 
allclaims, National objects} Is that which interests ten States 
a national object? Lf so, will it cease to be national if it con- 
cerns only nine, eight, seven, six, five, four, three, two, one? 
Where shall be drawn the line of separation? Must we go to 
one-half, one-third, one-fourth, one-tenth part of a State, until 
again we reach the individual! This is the irresistible course 

the argument, Many objects of a single individual may be 
truly national—may public works, in a single State, may be of 
more real importance to the nation than others that traverse a 
dozen. Must the soil of more than one State be broken or 
trodden, in order to render a public work national? If the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal is a national object, is it more 
80 because it touches a skirt of Maryland, than 1 would be if 
Delaware extended across the isthmus? If the Ohio and Chesa- 
peake Canal is to be a national object, would it be less so if the 
engineers, on making their survey, had found it expedient from 
local causes to locate it altogether within the State of Virginin? 
No limitation, in fact and in practice, cau be affixed to this 
phrase ; it will be wise, therefore, before we enter on this inter- 
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only result, when private speculations were permitted too mach 
to mingle with and influence public undertakings. To nations, 
years are but as days, and the great works of 9 mighty people, 
as they ought to be constructed for au unlimited duration, must 
require, and must be expected to require, a long series of years 
for their completion. ‘The works that should be undertaken, 
as they would be supplied with funds from an unfuiling souree, 
would advance steadily, if slowly, and the people would look 
forward to their termination with unabated confidence. The road 
or the canal, of which even eight or ten miles were constructed 
ip one year, would, in eight or ten years, begin to accommodate 
a large extent of country and many people. And if many of 
these improvements were going on, some in every part of our 
extended union, more people and a far greater surface of 
country would be hencfited in a given term of years, than if the 
whole expenditure had been lavished on any one project what- 
soever. 

It is true, that under such an arrangement, so many splendid 
projects might not arise nor be patronized near the seat of gor- 
ernment, nor in the centre of the country, but the extremities 
would receive their due attention. No efforts could then be 
made to awaken the cupidity or ambition of particular States, 
by prospects or promises of local or partial advantages, no lure 
could at any time be thrown out by an artful or ambitious ad- 
ministration to ensnare the unwary or the mercenary, in States 
or districts, which they might, at particular moments, wish to 
influence or govern. But all parts of the country would par- 
take of the national munificence—all would flourish under 
uniform distribution and expenditure of the national wealth. 

We know not whether we can give a better exemplification 
of the nature, management and probable results of these great 
Operations, than is presented in the following passages from the 
speech of Mr. Smith :— 


* Breakwaters, sea-walls, and artificial harbours are becoming fash- 
jonable. For the Delaware Break-water, you have just apy i 
$2,325,627. The commerce of Philadelphia, broken down the 
manufacturing mania, must be revived, and this is an effort, at the ex- 
pense of the public treasury to do so; and which, according to 
expericnce upon public works, will cost you $5,000,000 before it 
finished. It is said this will be a place of protection to distressed 
mariners, and especially to those of the south, If the object is pro~ 
tection to southern mariners, why place it at the mouth of the Dela- 
ware Bay? ‘There was no plan or estimate for auy thing of this ehar- 
acter, for the protection of distressed mariners from the Capes of Dela- 
ware in the north, to tie mouth of the Sabine in the south, a dangerous 
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coast of more than 2000 miles long. ‘There the distressed mariners are 
left to buffet the waves, : 
“You are also asked by a few fishermen, who had settled on Nan-_ 
tucket Island, to construct an artificial harbour for their especial ae- 
commodation, although they have Boston almost in sight on one side, 
and Martha’s Vineyard on the other ;—two exeellent barbours. Among: 
the reasons assigned for this very expensive work, is a cogent one by | 
a dined ee who ae Beh ever He oy for want | 
such an ur, they frequent roan periods for { 
the voyage round Cape Horn. Nantucket lies in about 427 north, oat | 
Cape Horn in 50° south, seven thousand miles distunt across the tro- 
pics, where they may meet every wind that blows, and are driven to | 
every point of the compass. Where the veasels are one while becalmed, | 
and the next hour a hurricane. 4 
“ Mr. Smith remarked, that when the bill to make an appropriation 
for the repairs of the Cumberland road was befor the Senate, he 
stated the average cost of that road had exceeded $13,000. It was 
contradicted by one gentleman, who attempted to prove, from docu- 
ments, that it did not exceed 86000 per mile. In of whathe = | 
had then stated, as well as to lay before the Senate an official state~ 
ment of the cost of the road-making system, in which the United States 
had so largely embarked, he had collected certain documents of 1827. 
In a Report from the Treasury Department, 6th January, 1827, 
ive to the cost of that rond, it appeared it had cost, up to that i} 
period, from Cumberland to Wheeling, a distance of only 130 miles, | 
$1,710,298 93, which gives an average of $13,156 per mile, on the 
whole distance. The sum paid to commissioners and a superi nt 
for that 130 miles, is $78,430 47, which will average $604 31 per mile, 
for superintendence only—a sum sufficient itself, to make a good road. 
“ Caspur W. Weaver, the superintendent, in an official report of the 
25th of May, 1827, to the chief engineer, gives his estimate of $328,983 
68, then indispensably necessary for the repairsof that 130 miles, which 
will av $2,522 95 per mile, for repairs only ! 4 
“Mr. Weaver, in another official report, 16th November, 1) 
the chief engineer, says— It was of great moment that a § 
plan for the re; repairs of that great monument of the wi 
munificeuce of the General Government, should be established 
gress.” And then goes on to say—the road had become too bid (1 
mended, and must, in a great degree, be made anew.’ And then fu 
adds— without constant repairs it could never be travelled !” 
“So incredible are the facts relative to the cost of this road, that it 
had become necessary to prove to the Senate, by their own official 
documents, the truth Of their own ucts, And, indeed, so extravagant » 
are the facts, thar, without such a proof, it would appear like an idle 
dream, that @ road freed cost the government $13,156 per mile, to con- | 
struct it, and $250 gyer mile, to repair it in one year, and before that 
had expired pach Become impassable until it should be made anew. 
“Sertodirsnied fge<2 re usefulness, the government must set apart a 
Peer ate tind, by gf x-zawn upon forever, at the will and pleasure of a 
Ipewaeataanegy Womce> Amitorest it was, to be perpetually making gnd 
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mending. Yet true as this jee wid 

forctaste of what is to come, if we are to pursue this 

eae ; when the ws ef bated 
is, of which there were as aly aay Pts eye 
now exhibited to the Senate, some of them 

sere 


Without giving undue weight to personal or party con- 
siderations, he must know little of man, who is not aware 
how much local circumstances, how much the associations vi 
time and place act upon our senses, our understanding, and even 
on our best intentions. ‘The objects that surround us appexr te 
be of greater magnitude and of more importance than those 
that are afar off. Those that we can inspect and examine, 
acquire in our feelings a value, an interest, that we can never 
give to those that approach us only by report. The delegates 
of Maine, or Missouri, or Georgia, will reas a deep interest it in 
the improvements of their own State; they may acquire 
even a factitious interest in the projected ameliorations around 
the scat of government, because these schemes are made to 
puss under their personal observation and inspection, and 
they ate constantly associating with persons to whom these 
objects are, or appear to be, of great and immediate and almost 
exclusive value; but what deep concern will the - 
atives from Georgia feel in the projected improvements in 
Maine, or in Missouri, or how will the delegates from 

tes listen to the propositions for the benefit of it 

is from the operation of this principle that the circumference of 
the Union has been comparatively neglected, while the central 
districts have received so many marks of public favour and 
bounty. Whereas, under a fair and equitable di 
the fund for internal improvement, each delegation will be sure 
of receiving for its own State its due allotment, and need 
be solicitous to have that portion well applied ; each deles 
will attend particularly to the expenditure in its own State, an 
we shall then have the strongest assurance that the whole ex- 
penditure will be beneficially directed. 
; One ierong and romasiahie instance may be ae of the in- 

uence whic ‘esent objects aeg aire even strongest 
and most cinlightoned tite: In the elaborate i ty made on the 
7th December, 1826, on the subject of the Ohio and Che 
Canal, so deeply did the corps of Engineers become 
the magnificence and grandeur of the enterprize, that ‘they 
appenr anxious to give effect to every collateral circumstance 
that might aid its progress, and among the reasons 
to the government for embarking in the project, the first whieh 
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is adduced, is the additional value that will be given to the 
adjacent lands. If the Ohio and Chesapenke Canal was to 
have been dug by ‘iption, this argument might have been 
greatly impressive pou the proprietors of the land, in the dis~ 
tricts through which this great work was to pass; but what 
te:nptttion would an increased value tothe lands upon the long 
line of this canal, offer to the representatives from the distant 
portions of the Union, to induce them to appropriate on one 
imuvense, and at best, uncertain enterprize, all the surplus 
revenue of the nation for many years.* We mention this, 
however, only as an exemplification of the undue influence that 
objects near to us exercise, not only on the vision, but on the 
understanding. 

While this project has been pressed upon the public attention 
by the united exertions of great talents, a lofty publie spirit, 
strong private interests and ardent zeal; while it has sup= 
posed that the commerce of the west, in its mighty to 
reach the shores of the Atlantie, would ascend the opposing 
current of the Ohio, perhaps also of the Monongahela, traverse 
the summits of the Alleghany and the parallel chains of con- 
tiguous mountuins, expose itself to the delays of three hundred 
and ninety-eight Jocks, and the possible, if not probable want 
of water in the summit levels, rejoicing still in such an access: 
to an Atlantic market ; other routes, far more direct and prac- 
ticuble, have been overlooked, because they are situated some 
degrees farther to the south, and, perhaps, beeause they would 
lead this commerce into channels, that those who influence the 
arrangements of the government, did not wish that it should 
pursue. - 

Let us take one instance only, as an illustration. From the 
mouth of the Tenneéssee river to Florence, just below the Mus 
Shoals, where the steam-boat navigation now termi: 
ascending voyage consumes from two to three days. From 
junction of the Ohio and Mississippi to the mouth of the Ten- 
nessee, scarcely one. From Florence, a rail-road of three hun- 
dred and forty miles, without having to encounter any inter- 

"The Bowd of Engineers have estimated the cost of this work at nearly 
$22-500.000., Tewill not be unreasonable in so immenee a project, preventing many 

ficulties, to ayppoee thn the cost wil exceed by 10 per cent. the first calculations: 
the engineers. This will raise the expense to ,000. "The sul of 


viduals, or of corporate bodies, will acarcely exceed $6,000,000, and $20,000,000 will 
remniv for the United States to furnish, One has been already 






periaps, total loss, that which hasbeen already expended. Still we have no other 
objection to this project, visionary as we believe it to be in its leading object, but 
the ndue proportion of our funds which it will require, and the uodue influence, 
which, from its focation, it will exercise upon the members of Congress. 
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posing mountains, or cross any formidable streams, will reach 
‘Augusta. From Augusta, Savannah is distant one hundred 
and twenty, Charleston one hundred and forty miles. ‘Thus 
then, the products of the western country, whether descending 
the White river or the mighty stream of the Missouri, whether 
floating along the current of the Missisasippi or its tributary 
branches, many of them noble rivers, and like the Illinois, 
flowing through territories of exuberant and inexhaustible fer~ 
tility ; whether descending along the stream of the Ohio itself, 
or any of its secondary waters, will only have to pause in 
their descending progress, turn against the current of the 
Tennessee for two or three days, and then in forty or sixty 
hours, according to the rate at which carriages shall be made to 
travel, may be placed in Augusta, on navigable water flowing 
into the Atlantic, or in another day, on continued rail rouds, 
may be delivered in Charleston or Savannah, in Atlantic porte 
possessing every advantage that mercantile enterprize may re 
quire. Six days, therefore, of uninterrupted travelling may 
take produce from the confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi to 
the shores of the Atlantic; in five days, a return cargo muy be 
delivered at the same point. It appears to us, that no one po- 
sition on the Atlantic shore of the United States, offers equal 
advantages to the commerce of the western country—to that 
commerce, we mean, which will embrace, and is connected with 
all the waters of the Mississippi and its branches, to the north of 
the Arkansa.* We know of no other course in which so few 
obstacles will interpose, no other on which there will be so 
short a distance to ascend against a current. The New-York 
Canal opens a prodigious intercourse with the lakes, and with 
all the streams which flow into those magnificent basins ; it has 


* From the confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi, the distance (calculated from 
éne of Tanner's maps) to different points on the sea-coast, is as follows :— 


SM Ratianaly\. 225 <2) am =. alge ge ~ 525 miles 
Charleston, — - eare test Per 
Richmond, - — - rs 4 $ zo OMe 
Washington, = - <}° “ie, SS 
Baltimore, = ae +: °. anne 


Phitadelphia, : - - - -. 730 

The route from Florence to Augusta, would pass some distance south of the fer 
mination of the Alleghany mountains, and cross the Coos, Ts and Chate- 
houchie, while they are yet near their sources. It would run through a fertile, healthy, 
and, where not occupied by the Indians, a populous comet All otber routes 
to the Atlantic const, excepting one further to the south, would cross many ridges 
of mountains, where roads could only he opened at great expense. In times of 
peace, this outlet to the western comimorce may be considered as comparative! 
unimportant, the great bulk of it will, undoubtedly, flont slong its natural and 
channel. But in war, when the mouth of a single river, nay, oven the Gulf of 
Mexico itself, can be ensily closed by a naval power, uch an access to the Atlantic 
rorst may become of immense valne. 
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thrown unbounded treasures into the lap of the eommercial 
capital of our country; but the regions connected with the Valley 





interests would guide them. 

Let us view the operation and effects of this irregular and 
unregulated system in another section of the United States. 
When at the close of the late war, it appeared to be important 
not only to raise our navy to power, but also to defend the ex- 
posed portions of the country from any future assaults of an 
enemy, by fortifying the most important positions along our 
coast—it was obvious, that however unequally this system 
might be carried into effeet, when the northern and cy 
portions of our sea-coast were compared, it must be appa- 
rently still more unequal, when the east and west were con- 
trasted. ‘The fortresses to be erected, excepting a few on 
the confines of Canada, were necessarily all on the sea-eoast. 
‘The west was exposed to no enemy but the wandering Indian, 
against whom no expensive works were wanting. The frontier 
of the west has, in fact, been changing so wonderfully, that if 
an extensive work had been commenced some years ago, if one 
were to be undertaken now, the presumption is, that before 
either could be finished, it would be found in the midst of a 
populous country, where it would be altogether useless. The 
west, however, seems now disposed to avail itself of this appa- 
rent disproportion in the expenditures of the country, and to 
claim, as a means of restoring an equilibriam, much, which if 
viewed strictly, cannot be constitutionally granted. It is mot to 
the magnitude, but to the nature of the claims that we object. To 
the construction of roads and bridges, that are parochial rather 
than national ; to the support of colleges, that are private in their 
foundation, and sectarian in their goverament. It isin support of 
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these and similar claims, that many have heen induced to enlist 
themselves as advocates for an unlicensed construction of the 
Constitution; even from that portion of the United States where 
Mr. Jefferson so fondly hoped, and so confidently predicted, 
would be found its purest disciples, its firmest, its latest, its 
most incorruptible advocates. How melancholy to reflect that 
personal and local interests can exercise such sway over mations 
as well as over individuals, in popular as well as oligarchic 
governments. Even able and distinguished men are now heard 
to bonst of the advantages they had secured, and the a pri- 
ations they had gained for their own districts, esteeming UJ as 
triumphs. This is surely wrong, and the system that leads to such 
results, must be defective. It should rather be the boast ofa great 
statesman, not that he had obtained many favours and benefits 
for one section of the country, for the west. or the north, or the 
south, or for any particular spot or district; but that he had 
caused the treasures of the government to be distributed fai 
over every portion of the country; that the people had been all 
made to partake and rejoice in the common prosperity. 

A new doctrine, however, to which at present we shall merely 
advert, has lately been advanced, and may well merit our future 
consideration. It has been said that if the minority is dissatis- 
fied with the construction given to the Constitution, it is their 
duty to appeal to the people, and obtain, by amendments to 
that instrument, the limitations they may desire. This is vir 
tually saying that the Constitution is in the hands of the ma- 
jority, and if the people can be made to nequiesee in any exer- 
cise of power which they may assume, the minority have no 
hope of redress. What then is the use of a Constitution, or has 
it any use? Was it intended to control a minority? Surely 
not. ‘They are the flies whom physical force and the webs of 
the law have already entrammelled. If a Constitution cannot 
yestrain a majority, it then has no virtue, for it is only a ma- 
jority that requires restraint. We have already shewn that all 
the powers under which the system of internal improvement has 
been exercised, have been derived from construction, and from 
such doubtful phrases, that no two of its distinguished leaders 
have assumed it on the same ground. But the interests of a 
majority have upborne this construction, and against that interest 
it seems almost hopeless to appeal. 

We have said and we believe, that a majority of the citizens 
of the United States are, at present, in favour of this constric- 
tion. We believe, however, that many have become conyerts 
under party excitement, and temporary views; that many have 
been dazzled by prospects of apparent and immediate advan- 
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tages, who have not considered the remote consequences or the 
enormous waste of money which will take place when this ays- 
tem is farther extended, and its weak patos understood, 
It would surely have been more just to have appealed at once to 
the people for authority to execute these schemes of national 
welfare, and by this step to have given the minority some secu- 
rity against endless, and unlimited, and unqualified construe- 
tion. We believe that if it had been constitutionally proposed 
to the people of the United States to amend the Constitution, 
and to give Congress * power to construct roads, and canalsand 
similar works, calculated to promote the general welfare, but 
that all sums expended on such roads, or canals, or other works, 
including all sums expended for preliminary surveys and inqui- 
ries, shall be apportioned among the several States, aceording 
to the number of members each State may have in the House of 
Representatives,” or in words to that effect, there have been 
many periods when such an amendment would have been adopted 
by a sufficient number of Stutes to have engrafted it among the 
provisions 6f the Constitution—and if these schemes are to be 
pursued, this system is to be established, it is only under such 
an amendment, or in accordance with such principles that they 
onght to be conducted. ‘The union is formed by the confedera- 
tion of States, equal in their right of sovereignty, if not in theiy 
extent and actual power, and each hasan indisputable and equal 
right to a certain portion, according to the federal principle of 
apportionment to which each has assented, of the diraee 

fits accruing from the goverament, and of the distribution of its 
income in all cases in which such a distribution can be equita- 
bly made. ‘The scheme of internal improvement forms pre- 
cisely one of those cases. ‘There is no ‘portion of the country, 
there never will be one, so far improved ag to render operations 
of this nature altogether useless. Why should not Maine or 
Vermont, or [linois, or Missouri, or Alabama, or Georgia, gain 
some of the advantages of public roads or canals, or other na- 
tional improvements as well as the States that are wear tle 
seat of government? Why should measures of this magnitude 
be lefi to accident, to the varying influence aad exertions of par- 
ticular members of Congress, to the spirit of party, to sectional 
feeling, to the secret and dangerous operation of those who sur- 
round the halls of Congress, perhaps more than all to the wishes 
or local knowledge of the President of the United States, or of 
particular members of his cabinet. For, although these mea- 
sures must all be sanctioned by Congress, no one can doubt the 
great influence which the executive departments exercise on 

62 
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this subject, an influence, by the bye, much more decisive, be- 
cause Jess seen in causing the rejection or indefinite e- 
ment of a project than in securing its adoption. We make no 
personal allusion, we reason from the general nature ofman, and 
from our observations on human conduct, Qur Constitution has, 
itself, determined what shall be the federal ratio in representa- 
tion and direct taxation, let us adhere to the same principle in 
these expenditures for general welfare. Then will 
only have, at cach session, after ascertaining the condition of its 
treasury, to determine what portion of its revenue ean be appro- 
priated to works of internal improvement, and this sum can rea- 
dily be apportioned among the several States. 

Tt has been to us a matter of surprise that in these “ evil days” 
in which we live, days in which much that is correct is miscon- 
strued, and much that is wise misunderstood, our Presidents, 
themselves, should not have been peculiarly solicitous to have 
the responsibility of selection and decision taken off their should- 
ers, and placed where no sinister views could be im to 
them. Atpresent, no survey can be made but under suspicion 
that it covers some sectional and party purpose, no brigade of 
engineers can go forth but upon some imputed political errand, 
and ifthe whole corps should heemployedin one or two States, they 
are intended no doubt to produce a revolution in publie opinion. 
From accusations of this nature, every upright and independent 
manoughtto wish himself relieved ; from suspicions even, every 
man of scrupulous integrity would instinctively recoil. Yet how, 
under our present practice, can this be avoided ¢ The corps of En- 
gineers is under thedirection of the President, ‘The moyements 
of these officers are anxiously watched, and all their operations 
are naturally referred to executive fayour—add to all this, promi- 
sesare held out not only inthe gazettes, but by membersand candi- 
dates for Congress, that particular works or particular districts 
shall receive the pointed and partial attention of government: 
heralds go forth proclaiming the wonders that in particular 
States, internal improvements are to produce ; many a mountain 
is, in imagination, lowered; many a valley smoothed and fe- 
velled; many a visionary hope excited, and many a voice con- 
sequently raised, not merely in support of this or that party 
throughout the country, but unfortunately against the restrie- 
tions and barriers imposed by the Constitution on the govern- 
ment. That instrament itself, is to be sacrificed to exagge- 
rated hopes, to undefined expectations, to the wild calculations 
of exeited cupidity. 

If on the principle we advocate, it could at once be under 
stood, that ofevery million appropriated, each State would receive 
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its fair proportion and could receive no more, much of this ex- 
citement and sanguine hope would be at once extinguish ity 
the great States, in their power and strength, should receive a 
largesbare, yet the small States would certainly receive their mo- 
dicum, whatever it might be. Every State would then participate 
in the benefits arising from the fiseal prosperity of the nation, 
and no one would feel a peculiar interest in urging unreasonable 
appropriations in the hope of securing to itself, almost exelu- 
sively, the national bounty. Do we speak without proof or 
couse, when we say that the expenditures of the government, 
for internal improvement, have been pdrtial, and without any 
fixed system or principle? In Carolina and Georgina, we are 
now surrounded by a million of people to whom no one grant 
has yet been made, for whose benefit no one project, we belie 

bus yet been even reported. IfCharleston had asked fortwo 

half millions of dollars to make a breakwater, or improve her 
bar, could it have been obtained? If Georgia had asked for a 
million of dollars to construct a railroad from Augusta to Flo- 
rence, would it have been granted? We need not pause for a 








reply. 

Wont then is it that upon this subject the country has a right 
to require? In the first place, that the Constitution should not 
be so construed as to sanction the abuses that will necessarily 
take place under this system while vaguely applied; or, in the 
secoud, that if the important interests, the general wel of 
the country require that this power should be vested in the Fo 
dera! Government, that it be obtained by an amendment to C 
Constitution, in which, while the power itself shall be 
the principles under which this power shall be exercised shall be 
duly regulated and left no more to personal or sectional influ- 
ence. 





Arr. VIUL.—History of Roman Literature, from its earliest pe- 
riod to the Augustan Age, in two Vols. By Joun Duxtop, 
Author of the History of Fiction. From the last London edi- 
tion. Vol. IL. E. Littell. Philadelphia. 1827. 


Is a previous article on the subject of Roman literature, wi 
reserved, for some future remarks, the historians and orat 
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the commonwealth. We have found it necessary, however, stil 
further to poxtpone the consideration of the former until an op 
portunity shall offer itself to us of comprehending, in a singh 
disquisition, all the writers who so eminently illustrated thar de 
partment of letters, from the beginning of the Augastan u 
the wra of Trajan and the Antonines. 'Uhat period will be foun 
to embrace most of these with whom the generulity of reader 
care to make or to renew an acquaintance—Sallust, Livy, Taci 
tus, and some others of scarcely less celebrity, though of mino| 
importance, such as Florus and Velleius Paterculus. For thi 
present, therefore, we shall confine our attention to the Romat 
orators, or rather we should say, to the Roman orator. Fors 
rare and glorious a phenomenon is an all-uccomplished publi: 
speaker—such a singular assemblage must he possess of mo 
ral, intelleetual and physical qualities—and so mueh do thes: 
qualities need, even where they exist in the greatest perfection 
to be brought out and set off by adventitious circumstances, thu 
in the annals of the whole world, fewer men have been distin 
fasiel by true eloquence than by any other gift of nature 6 
fortunee The immediate subject of these remarks himself 
who combined the most profound theory with the most success 
ful practice of his art, and is the best teacher of it, precept ani 
example taken together, that haseverappeared—asserts thatth: 
acumen of the dialectician, the opinions and speculations of phi 
losophers, a diction little short of poetical, the learning of th 
publicist, the voice of the tragedian, the gesture of the finishe 
actor, are all necessary ingredients in the composition of tha 
character." Now, to excel in any one of these things, is to be 
come renowned among men—what, then, must it be to unit 
them all in their utmost perfection, and to add to them mora 
sensibilities of the very hig! order, without which they woul 
be cold and ineloquent, besides being favoured with memorabh 
occasions, and a splendid theatre to call them forth and display 
them to advantage? We say moral sensibilities of the highes 
order, which such exarmples as Byron and Mirabeau unhappil 
shew, may coexist in the same person with the utmost depravity 
of the moral principle, thus precluding the not unpleasing notio! 
that a great orator must be a good man; although we still hay 
no doubt that ceteris paribus the better man will be the bette 
speaker. Extraordinary, however, and striking as it must al 
ways be, this union of genius and urt, of nature and fortun¢ 
never shoue forth, everything considered, so gloriously as it di 
in Cicero, Not tuat as a mere public speaker he is without: 














* Do Orat, lib. i. ©. Bef. 28. 
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lebrates as suade medulla; a Ser. Galba the first, that made 
himself conspicuous for what may be called the stage-trick of 
the rostrum; an AAmilus Lepidus; above all Cato the Censor, 
with innumerable others. Atticus, one of the interlocutors of 
the dialogue, protests against the endless catalogue of “ heads 
without name no more remembered,” and declares that he could 
scarcely maintain his gravity when he heard Cicero compare the 
last—*a Tusculan man, who had not so much as the remotest 
idea of an ornate and copious eloquence,” (c. 85)—with the 
most Attic Lysias. Cato, it seems, besides the voluminous 
writings mentioned in a former article, left no fewer than an 
hundred and fifty orations! which Tully assures us were replete 
with every oratorical grace and excellence, though such was 
the perverse taste of the times, that nobody read them.* ‘There 
is a specimen of the old Censor’s eloquence, preserved by Aulus 
Gellius,+ which it must be owned, is caleulated to make one 
think rather favorably of it—so fur, at any rate, as to acquiesce 
in the opinion that it was as great as could possibly be expected 
of a Roman in that age.t Indeed, the grammarian just cited, 
compares the passage with one from a famous harangue of Caius 
Gracchus, and scruples not to give the’preference to Cato. Ne 
one, however, who has sufliciently considered the national eha- 
racter, the temper of the times, and the intellectual as well as 
political condition of the people in the earliest periods of the 
Commonwealth, and still more, from about the middle of the 
fourth century of Rome to the age of the younger Scipio, will 
be easily persuaded that they were consistent with any varivus, 

ionate, and commanding eloquence. What was said in a 
previous article concerning the operation of these causes upon 
the early poetry of Rome, applies still more strongly to her ora- 
tory. ‘Those stern and rude old senators who repelled “the 
fierce Epirot and the African bold,” are, we think, perfectly 
characterized by Dante, in his picture of the unbaptized inha- 
bitants of his Limbo, among whom, as it happens, he names one 
ef Tully’s orators, Lucius Brutus. 





Genti v'eran con gli occhi tardi e grayi 
Di grande autorita ne’ lor sembianté 
Parlavan rado con yoci soavi. 


The history of Roman eloquence, properly so called, undoubt- 
edly begins with the Gracchi—that great and notable elo~ 
quence” we mean which is so well described in the Dialogue de 
Causis Corrupte Eloquentie, as ‘the nurseling of licentious- 


* hid ©. 15-16-17. + Lib. 10, ¢. 3, {De Ornt. lib. 2 ©. 37. 
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ness (by fools called liberty) the handmaid of sedition, the infla- 
mer ofan unbridled populace; lofty, untamed, intractable ; rash, 
contumacious, a: nt, Which never springs up in well-consti- 
tuted states,” that is to say, we suppose, despotic governments, 
or such as are akin to despotism, whatever be their shape or 
name.* These celebrated brothers, as every body knows, were 
radical reformers, and perished, both of them, by the violence 
of the Patricians. They were descended of the Sempronian and 
Cornelian families, who were among the most illustrious of the 
nobility, and had they been satisfied to be known because their 
futhors were,” they might have aspired to the highest honours 
of their country by a sort of hereditary right. There never was 
a prouder and more exclusive, but at the same time, a more 
efficient aristocracy, than the government of the Commonwealth 
was in those times. The forms, indeed, of the constitution 
were abundantly popular; a tribune might, by a word, arrest 
the whole machinery of State; and the plebetans were not by 
Jaw excluded from any of its offices and dignities. Nay, some 
of the greatest names which Rome had ever enrolled in the 
illustrious series of her Dictators, her Consuls, and her Cen- 
sors—the Curii, the Domitii, the Catos, the Coruncanii—were 
novi komines. But, public opinion is the only real government 
of any country, and the pt Py families (including not only the 

tricians, but such of the commons as we have just mentioned) 
Pad, for upwards of a century exercised an almost absolute con+ 
trol over it. They thus appropriated, as it were, to themselves, 
the great magistracies both in the os and the provinces. By 
keeping the administration, that is, the plundering ofthe latter 
in their own hands, they had already accumulated immense es- 
tates. From the relation of patronand client, of which we shall 
presently say more, they derived all the influence (and our Con- 
gress of lawyers shews what that is) conferred in a-free country 
by a knowledge of the laws. What may be called their eecle- 
stastical polity—the mysterious rites—the imposing ceremo- 
nies—the signs and prognostics of their religion were confided 
to them, and they thus added all that is venerable and awful in 
the authority of the priest and the pontiff; the seer and the mys- 
tagogue, to their other advantages. The selecti judices,the juries, 
before whom most important questions of law were tried, were 
drawn only from the Senatorian order, and the nobles had thus 
the control of that mainspring of every government, the judicial 


*Itis worth while to compare this passnge of that admirable dialogue with the 
famous ono of Longinus" Of the Sublirae,"¢. 44. % Onusxparia rcv weyurtn ayasy 
wiSnvig, &c. We envy no American citizen who cannot read such things in the 
glorious language of the inost ancient of demoerncies. 
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power. Add to this, that they were Romans in the most exalted 
sense of the word—wise counsellors, brave soldiers, public spirit- 
ed citizens, stern and devoted patriots, who were ready to a 
man, at any moment that the public good might require it, to 
emulate and even to surpass the sacrifices of Manlius and the 
Deeii. Such were the sources of that unbounded influence, whieh 
they engrossed even after the road to preferment had been laid 
open to the plebeians, and so blamelessly, and, to all aypear- 
ances, beneficially had it been exercised, that it was not 

six centuries—for centuries they had been of glory and eon- 
quest—had passed away, that the evils of such a system of gov- 
ernment began to manifest themselves. Two of these seem to 
have forcibly arrested the attention of the Gracchi—the one was, 
that Italy was overrun with immense multitudes of slaves, 
crowded together upon the ever-increasing estates—the datifia- 
dia.as they are expressively called in Latin—of the nobility, while 
by necessary consequence, the free population was every day 
rapidly diminishing and disappearing :* the other was, that 
the right of suffrage and other privileges of citizenship were 
confined to the natives of Rome, while the inhabitants of the 
rest of Italy, who furnished a part of every army, and- shed 
their blood in every battle, were utterly disfranchized and de 
graded. In the meantime, swarins of destitute plebeians, with= 
out any hopes, except what they had in the public bounty? 
without industry, without occupation, were to be provided for 
by a distribution of the public lands which their valour had 
contributed to acquire, but of which the power of the patricians 
had deprived them of their just share. The dreadful series 
of calamities—the social war, the proscriptions and buteheries 
of Marius and Sylla, the disorders of Saturninus, the conspiracy of 
Cataline, the two triumvirates, Pharsalin, Philippi—that, from 
this time forward, followed each other in rapid succession, were 
the necessary consequences of that state of things whieh the 
Gracchi endeavoured to reform. The empire of the world was 
concentrated in a single city, already corrupted by luxury and 
ambition and growing worse every day, which might at any 
time be siayulaa by sedition, surprised by a plot, or subju- 
gated by the arms of a popular general, and the wonder is, 
how even the forms of a republican government could have 
been kept up so long in the midst of so many snares and perils. 
But whatever may be thought of the policy of their measures, 


* This effect of verte os has been observed in South-Oarofina. 
Minore indies plebe ingeuud, as ‘Taritus has it.—Ano. Wb, xxvi.e.7. The plebe at 
Rome had to be recruited continually by the emancipation of s!aves. 

{ Hla conclonalis hirado wrarii, misera et jejuna plebecula.—Cic. ad Att, * 














pe Als 
9 rammed 2 the Gracchi, 


we 

ally of Tiberius, were original prens v owr ps 

and if they at. length Phopeatypes se mes eer 

with the Senators, who amavenoat alleen all reform as revo! 
and thought it the height of presum, 
mankind to pretend to any rights at ‘They were mo 
sinned against than sisning. ‘They were " perseeuted by 
own order, and cyen their nearest relatives, with | 
terness, as apostates and deyeniay and this fe 
have infected most of the Roma a a Cicero, with 
i" Jeaning to the aristocracy, ces in en ee p! rear 
though he wad not able to a regret at the ear 

of Caius, which he jameuls un al sarong loss to Latin 

and Roman affairs.”"* For their fearful encounter with the 
aristocracy, these young men had been, as is well known, 


name is hecome a prov all banger bakes 1 
through her, the exquisite purity with the Scipios were 
celebrated for speaking their mother-tongue, while Greek mas- 
ters were employed to instract them in the learning and elo~ 
uence of Athens. OF their orations nothing is extant but a 
ew fragments. One of Tiberius’ is preserved by Plutarch, im 
his life of that Roman, and deserves the praise bestowed upon it 
by the biographer. is very pathetic, and answers to the 
description given of his eloquence, which is sai 
suasive, and insinuating, while that of Ca 
for vehemence and passion. The Jutter is universally e 
sented as possessed of ter talents than his predierss WE 
may form some idea of the state in which he found the 
eloquence of Rome, from the faet that he was the first orator 
that ever moved about upon the rostrum in the heat of his decla- 
mation, and used strong and expressive gestures. A fragment 
of his ence, preserved by Cicero,t we think, is not un- 
worthy of his reputation. The passage we mentioned in a 
ceding paragraph as criticised by Aulus Gellius, certainly | 






very far short of what we should have expected from its pesca 
and still more so of the celebrated burst of eloquence from the 
fifth oration against Verres, with whieh it is there compared. 
Yet it is worthy of remark, that, according to Gellius, neither 
he nor anybody else disputed the pretensions of Cains Gracchas 
to be considered as a powerful and vehement speaker, although 
he thought it preposterous to prefer him, as some were disposed 


* Brat. ©. 33. + De Orat. 1. Hil. ©. 56. 
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to do, in the higher attributes of oratory, to Cicero himself 
We do not, of course, gainsay this opinion, but it ought to be 
borne in mind, if such comparisons are to be instituted at all, 
that both the Gracchi perished at a very carly age—an age, 
at which even Cicero had done nothing that deserves to be men- 
tioned with the frnits of his riper powers. Besides, with respect 
to the merits of a popular speaker, reputation, especially where 
it lives far beyond his own time, is a criterion that may be de- 
pended on, and this evidence, as we have seen, is as conclusive 
as it can be, in favour of the Gracchi. It appenrs to us, how- 
ever, that they had a decided advantage over all the other ora- 
tors of Rome, in the intense sensatjon which the promulgation 
of their laws excited, and the great interests which the discus 
sion involved. All Italy was awakened and inflanted—the 
lower orders were brought out and arrayed against their haughty 
lords—the assembly of the people was so crowded that men 
covered the tops of houses as far as it was possible to take @ 
part in, or even to witness the proceedings. So vast a multitade, 
animated with such vehement passions—the self-devoted orator 
facing the destruction which awaited him for bis zeal in their 
behalf—the terrible in tion of the Senatorian order which 
triumphed over all this physical foree and tumultuary passion— 
the fierce encounter itself and the tragic catastrophe, present 
a scene more lively and impressive, than was ever afterwards 
exhibited in the Roman Comitia. 

Between the time of the Gracchi and that of Cicero, four 
orators were distinguished above all their contemporaries. 
These were Antony and Crassus, Sulpicius and Cotta. Crassus 
died before the breaking out of the first civil war, A. U.C. 662. 
Antony fell a victim to the cruelty of Marius, four years later. 
These two orators are indebted for their present celebrity to 
the writings of Cicero; especially to the dialogue, De Oratore, 
in which they are the principal interlocutors, and in the course 
of which, we are favoured with a full account of their ideas con 
cerning eloquence, their habits of study, and the success that 
attended their efforts in the Forum. The great author of that 
dialogue seems to consider them, as beyond all comparison, the 
first orators that had ever appeared at Rome before Horten- 
sius. The fragment of a speech of Crassus delivered in defence 
of Plancus, is preserved in the same work, and is certainly a 
very favourable specimen of his eloquence.* He would seen 
to have been the first who aimed at an ornate and elaborate 
atyle, and thus to have begun what Cicero afterwards carried 





Lib. i. ¢. 66, 


uncommon thing al 
seventeen, and C; 


“decidedly 
fayourable-to his reputation. Cicero, who utte pe 


was not only as far as possible above the 
jealousy, but even went to an extreme | 

as done all that he could to make it appear that 
antagonist was a rival worthy of his own talents, i 
however, was undoubtedly a man of uncommon abilities; his 
memory was nothing short of prodigious ; he had great yolu- 
bility and readiness in debate, and studied the art of gesture with 
so much care, as to be thought even theatrical in his manner 
of delivery. He is said to have lost his standing with the public. 
as he grew older, which Cicero accounts for by informing us 
that he spoke in a florid Asiatic style that off extremely 
well in youth, but appeared unbecoming in a man of riper years. 
We suspect too, that the taste of the prams reece tan been 
rapidly improving in the meantime, by the progress of education 
and the example of Cicero himself; yet it is said that a speech 
delivered by Hortensius, in the sixty-third year of his age, in 
defence of his nephew Messala, was the best he ever made, 
and gave some countenance to the opinion that had he 
himself as much to the study of eloquence and literature, as his 
celebrated rival, Rome might have had more than one orator to 
boast of. Itis certain, however, that his speeches did not bear 
publishing, and that in consequence of this he left very little 
reputation hehind him*—a sufficient proof that his talent was 
flashy, and not much more than an uncommon degree of 
cleverness. But his success during life, seems to have been an 
abundant indemnification to him, for any want of posthumous 
fame. He became immensely rich in one way or other, and 





* Quinatil. Last. Oras, lib, xi, 0. 3, 
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led a most luxurious epicurean life. As our readers may be 
curious to know how a Roman gentleman disposed of his leisure 
and opulence, we extract the following description of Hor- 
tensius’ style of living, from the volume in our hands:— 


“ An example of splendour and luxury had been set to him by the 
orator Crassus, who inhabited a sumptuous palace in Rome, the hall of 
which was adorned with four pillars of Hymettian marble, twelve feet 
high, which be brought to Rome in his mdileship, at a time when there 
‘were no pillars of foreign marble even in public buildiu The court 
of this mansion was ornamented by six lotus trees, which Pliny saw in 
full luxuriance in his youth, but which were afterwards barned in the 
conflagration in the time of Nero. He had also a number of vases, and 
two driuking-cups, engraved by the artist Mentor, but which were of 
such immense value that he was ashamed, to use them. Hortensius 
had the same tastes as Crassus, but surpassed him and all his contem- 

ies i u flis mansion stood on the Palatine 

rs to have been the most fashionable situation in Rome, 

time ¢0 with the houses of Lutatius Catulus, 2milins 

udius, line, Cicero, and Caesar. The residence of 
Hortensius was adjacent to that of Cataline ; and though of no 
extent, it was splendidly furnished. After the death of the orator, it 
was inhabited by Octavius Crear, and formed the centre of the chief 
imperial palace, which increased from the time of Augustus to that of 
Nero, till it covered a great part of the Palatine Mount, and branched 
over other hills. Besides his mansion in the capital, he possessed sump- 
tuous villas at Tusculum, Bauli, and Laurentum, where he was seous- 
tomed to give the most elegant and expensive entertainments. He had 
frequently peacocks at his banquets, which he first served up at @ grand 
augural feast, and which, says Varro, were more commended by the 
luxurious, than by men of probity and austerity. His olive plantati 
he is said to have regularly moistened and bedewed with wine; and on 
one occasion, during the hearing of an important case, in which be 
was engaged along with Cicero, begged that he would change with him 
the previously arranged order of pleading, as he was obliged to go to 
the country to pour wine on a favourite platanus, which near his 
Tusculan villa. Notwithstanding this profusion, bis heir found not leas 
than ten thousand casks of wine in his cellar after his death. 
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entertainments at Bauli, be nn se town of 
Puteoli to buy fish poy apr He meth number pa ae in 


of 
his service, and paid so much attention to the fecdiog of his fobs thar 
he had always ready a large stock of small sae partite brie 


greatones. Tt was with the utmost diffieult 5 Ea it he could be prev: 

on to part with any of them ; and Varro declares, that a friend could 

pore costly gr te chariot mules out of his than a mullet from 
le was mote anxious about the wel of his fish than 


the health of his slaves, and loss solicitous that & sick yar aia wane - 
take what was unfit for him, than that bis fish might not drink 
which was unwholesome. It is even i ht he rn pn 

fond of » particular lamprey, that he shed tears for her malay, 

“The gallery at the villa, which was situated on the little ts | 
tory of Bauli, and looking towards Pateoli, commanded one of the 
most delightful views in Maly. The inland prospect towards Cuma 
was extensive and magnificent. Puteali was seen along the aw at 
the distance of thirty stadia, in the direction of 3 and Pom 
itself was invisible only from its distance. Théisea was unbs 


3 
but it was enli by the numerous 4 
and the ever hue of its waters, 
according as the blew, or ae the win seceded od 4 
pp. 124-125. 


From the following, it will appear that he was no Jess a 
coxcomb than an epicure s— e 
“ Like Demosthenes, he chose and put on his dross with the mow 
studied care and neatness. He is not only to have prepared his 
attitudes, but also to have the plaits of his gown before & mir- 
ror, when about to issue to the Forum; and to have taken no less 
care in esr thém, than in plang tte periods of his discourse. 
realness Pecan acai that the folds did not fall by chance, but 
great care, by means of a knot artfully tied, and con- 
sane? in the plies of his robe, which apparently flowed carelessly 
around hit. Macrobius also records a story of his instituting an action 
of damages against » person who had jostled him, while ing in this 
elaborate dress, and had ruffled his toga, when he was pep ad 
in public with his drapery adjusted according to the hay 
ment—an anecdote, which, whether true or false, shows, byte car its cur- 
reney, ce entertained of his finical attention to that 
concerned the elegance of his attire, or the gracefulness of his 
and attitudes. He also bathed Posie caegg vey ers 
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Tn this connexion a rather curious ion suggests it- 
self.» How did Hortensios amass this princely fortune, and 
what compensation did the Roman advocates receive for their 
forensic services? Judging from the visible results, it was liberal 
enough to excite the envy even of Lord Eldon, who ix said to 
have retired upon something like a million sterli 

It is a remark of Mr. Dunlop, that Cicero's treatise De Claris 
Oratoribus, makes mention of scarcely any orator of however 
inferior note, that did not rise to the highest dignities of the 
state; from which he infers that eloquence was in in those 
times a mighty engine of political advancement. This con- 
clusion, though just in point of fact, is illogically drawn, and our 
author we suspect, mistakes an effect for the cause. It may 
be true that every speaker became a great man, but it was 

ally true that every great man was necessarily a speaker, 
Eloquenee and the civil law, such as they were in those early 
times, were essential accomplishments, as they were the peculiar, 
hereditary province of the nobility. ‘That in the age of feudal 
anarchy every baron should be a knight, and every knight excel 
in the use of arms and the management of the war-horse, was 
not more indispensable. These occupations were emphatically 
called the militia togata or forensis. They grew out of the 
relation of patron and client—some of the incidents and conse- 
quences of which strikingly resemble those of the feudal tenure. 
Tt was the privilege as it was the interest of vey plebeian to 
choose a patron out of the patrician order, whose duty it was to 
expound the law to him, to maintain his rights, to protect his 
person, toappear for and defend him in all suits and trials, and, 
im general, to afford him his counsel and assistance in every 
i nt concern. In return for these services, it was the 
duty of the client to assist his patron in making op his daugh- 
ter’s portion, to redeem him of his children from captivity, to 
pay such fines and forfeitures as he might incur, to help to 
support the expenses of public shows, &c. ‘The same sort of 
connexion was extended to the colonies, the cities in alliance 
with Rome, and even to whole nations, who chose distingui: 
individuals for their protectors and advisers. ‘The relation was 
looked upon as a bond of peculiar intimacy and sacredness, and 
in strict theory as well as in the practice of primitive 
these reciprocal services were regarded asa sufficient consi 
ation for each other, and for all other services whatsoever.” But 
as in the case of feods, in process of time, what was at first be- 


* Heinece: Antiqnit. J.€. 1.1. TW.Hi § 29, cf, a remarkable passage in Cte. se 
Ont tile 3a ; Piece a 
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January, &c. which pettifoggers made so many pretexts for ex- 
tortion.* As long as every patron defended his own client, such 
# law might, perbaps, be enforced, but it must soon have be- 
come a dead letter when professional advocates offered their 
services to all the world, and were indiscriminately employed. 
Accordingly, although Cicero alludes to it as of 
time, yet it is certain that he received a very con 
from Cornelius Syila for services i behalf, 
him to purchase his magnificent house upon 
and Plutarch, in bis life, mentions that his refusin 
(in general we suppose) was regarded by his contem 
signal proof of self-denial, since his private fortune was not a 
ample one, at least for a friend of Lucullus and Hortensius. 
may be worth while to mention, that the same law was after- 
wards revived with additional penalties by Augustus, yet went 
very soon into desuctude, as appears from a debate in the Senate 
recorded by Tacitus, under the reign of Claudius ; where Suillius, 
the advocate, makes, what-appears to us to be an unanswerable 
vor of fees.t fs 

hout violating the Cincian law, the Roman in 
common with other distinguished personages, were in the Way 
of receiving immense sums by legacies. It is sear 
ble to us, situated as we are in this country, how common and 
how magnificent these windfalls were, which are only one exam- 
ple of the unbounded liberality and profusion that according to 
Heineceius, characterized the Roman people above all others. 
We may judge how much a matter of course it was for persons 
of consideration to receive them from its being flung out asa re- 
proach against Cicero by Mark Antony, that theorator hadnever 
experienced this liber of his countrymen. ‘This, however, 
was a calumny, for both he and his friend Attiens had come in 
for their full share of it, one of them having received about two 
hundred thousand pounds in that way.” 





* Schulting. Jurisp. Ant. Justin. 661. Heinee. Antiq. J.C. 1. ii. Tit. vii. § 10 
t Tac, Ann, |. xv. ©. 6. 
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| Add to all these sources of wealth, the administration of a 
province which the orators had, of course, after | been 
elected to the offices of Pretor and Consul, and 
: therefore be fairly included among the pone 2s ee 
: eminence. It would be endless to cite authorities to establish 
| the fact, that the provincial government of Rome was little bet- 

ter than a system of plunder and extortion—so that the Praetors 
) richly merited the. title given, them by | Montesquieu teihthe 

Bashaws of the Republic.” The example of Cicero is sulfi~ 
ciently striking. He refused absolutely to take any presents, 
. even those which were usually received by the most 

proconsuls. He is supposed, in this way, to have saved to the 
Province about a million sterling, yet he left to his credit among 
; the Publicans of Asia Minor, at the end of the year, sas | 
thousand pounds of not only fair, but as it would seem, unaves 
able gains. 

Of Calvus, another contemporary of Cicero, we have only a 
few words to say. He seems to have possessed very 
ble talent, but he died at an early age. He is prineipally re- 
fnarkable as being one, who with Brutus and Pollio, condemned 
Cicero’s eloquence as pompous and feeble, and endeavoured to 
exemplify, in his own speeches, the genuine Attic style, as it 
was called, of Thucydides or Lysias. 

We are, at length, come down to the great orator who is to 
occupy our attention during the remainder of this paper. But, 
before we proceed to analyze his style of speaking, we shall 
make a few preliminary remarks upom two interesting topics, 
in order that we may present a more comprehensive viow 
of the whole subject. These are, Ist, what were the scenes 
or theatres, so to express it, of Roman eloquence, 2ly What 
did the ancients think a good speech, and whether there is any 
essential difference hetween their notions of eloquence and those 
which prevail at present. 

1, The Roman orators were called to exercise their 
either before the Prietor and the Selecti Judices, before the Se- 
nate, or before the people in the Comitia, or public assemblies. 
The first of these occasions was very analagous to our jury trial, 
the Pretor performing the functions of the Judge, and the ju= 
dices being only a certain number of senators or knights, or 
both (according to the times) drawn by lot, like our “good und 
lawful men,” to form an assise and pass upon the facts of the 
| case. This was the exclusive province of forensic eloquence, 
| ‘The Senate, on the contrary, was the proper theatre of the deli- 

berative. This imposing assembly was made up of the great 
dignitaries of state, and of those that had been so; as soon asa 


a 


ihe 
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citizen had been elected Questor, which he might be about his 
twenty-seventh year, he was of course a member of it, and so 
rondet ever saesinie: Ba Consuls, ee the time 
over it, an ing mew i She 
bse ay upon any subject before the House, in + Ape 
to adopt, though they generally began wah the the ‘cn 
sulars, and after the elections were over, with the Consulselect. 
To to the solemnity of the scene and the occasion, could 
be convened no where else but in a holy place, either in the tem- 
ohh epg god (as was mostly the case) or in one of the Curia 
jicated, with proper rites, expecially to that purpose. The 
number of the Senate is supposed, by Middleton, to have been 
in Cicero's time about five hundred, although it is certain that 
half that number was reckoned a full house, and the Cornelian 
Law permitted even the obligation of a law to be dispensed, 
with if two hundred senators were present. It is impo 
to remark that when a member once got posse 
he was not, by the rules of the body, subject to a ) 
tion, and so might address himself to every thing td 
in hand, and even harangue away at random, with a 
termination to waste the whole day (for their acts were not valid 
if passed after dark) without any Ganger of being called to order 
by the president or moderator. The assembly, indeed, some~ 
times, in cases of extreme necessity, took the law into their own 
hands and put down a tedious or obtrusive speaker, as they would 
have killed a high in, in sheer self-defence.* But they 
seem to have been, i ral, patient ares 
speech, according to a fault-finding critic, they thought the best,t 
cule may path Sion oddities that in this ae 
our Congress approaches more nearly than the Parliam' 
Great Britain, to the dignity of a Roman Senate. The e! 
uence addressed to the comitia or popular assemblies was either 
brensic or deliberative, as they met both to pass laws and to 
judge questions of right; but an either case ee tomulwary 
peease ings were not very agreeable to our ideas of the order 
and decorum required in judicature and legislation. 
Even where cases were tried before the Pretor and his as~ 
sessors, and where the number of judges was mueh less, every~ 
thing was more calculated to excite the feelings both of the 








* A. Gell. v. 10. The only case of interruption, however, elted by Middleton, 
is that of Clodius, ‘euadousd by Cicero ad At. iv, 2—to which we may add del Crate = 


Jine's on the discovery of his conspii ~ 
# Dialog. de Caus. Carrupt, me ae 
VOL. I—No. 4s 
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The civil law, as we had occasion to observe inn former num- 
ber, was yet in its infancy—the necessity of sacred and inflexi+ 
ble rules, to the well-being of society, had not been so generally 
impressed upon the minds of men—not only did the Prator 
dise the precedents set him by his predecessors, but he 
pes eee alwars be compelled even to adhere to his own Edict, 


fear, favour and affection,” which are abjured by a 
inal, were necessarily, in cases of great pablic in« 
ning impulses in those of antiquity. Accordingly, 
was made use of to inflame their passions. Antony, 
e open the tunic of the old Aquilius, and exposing « 
onds hehad received in battle, while eventhe stern Marius, bis 
brother in arms,whom the orator apostrophised in a most pathetic 
appeal, stood befure him bathed in tears, is a memorable instance 
of the kind.* ‘This appears extravagant to us; but what should 
we say of the case of the courtezan Phryne, whom, among a 
La more susceptible than the Romans, Hyperides saved 
rom a just condemnation, by laying bare her beautiful bosom 
before her judges? The custom of putting on mourning, ne- 
‘lecting the dress, letting the hair and beard , and assum~ 
ing all the other badges of wretchedness and it, when one 
was to be tried for any crime, made these scenes still more dra- 
matic and striking. When Cicero was‘about open 
by Clodius, he did all this, and the whole Equestrian went 
into mourning with him, while be was surrounded wherever he 
walked, by twenty thousand young men, of the noblest fami- 
lies, all expressing the deepest sympathy and solicitude for him, 
What an earnest of a strict and impartial trial! 

2. It seems to be the opinion of some of our contem; i 
that there is an essential difference, not in degree only, but in 
kind, between ancient and modern cloquence ; the former being 
represented as more elaborate, artificial and showy, the latter 
as more unpremeditated and business-like, and withal more ef- 
fective. Debating, we are told, is anart which the Greeks and 
Romans never possessed. Their celebrated-harangues are not 
speeches, but orations—like their tragedies, they were elabo- 
rately composed for solemn occasions, and if not delivered at the 
appointed time, were published as what was “ intended to have 
been spoken,” without the least suspicion that there was any 
thing very ridicalous in it. Nay, we may go still further: 
the orators, themselves, make no sec: of their laborious 
preparation, and talk familiarly to the | of their audi- 
ences, of writing their speeches—an ay ), in this coun= 


* Cie, de Oret. Jib, 2.0.47. t Edinburgh Review, 
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tells us the same thing. Nay, his celebrated creat 
Byzantium was stor anpemedtated nth as ns bas 
the capture of Elatei arrived, he had but a sing! rin oak rte | 


_ pare himself for one of the most important occasions 
presently shew) that ever called forth the united talons ofa 


Statesman and a public speaker. Yet, he never trusted to the: 
inspiration of the moment, if he bad the least room for medita- 
tion, and refused, at times, to come forward, when the 
cried out for him by name, if he happened not to be - 

red. In this respect, he was only imitating the example of 
incomparably the most successful and celebrated that 
the world has ever seen, we mean Pericles. The reason which 
Denwsthenes ned for his backwardness, was his profound . 
respect for the audience he had to address. He knew what 
required and expected of him—he felt what he was himse | 
capable of—and, having conceived the image of perfect excel- 
Tence, he could not bear the thought of falling short of that ex- j 
alted standard, Besides, like Cicero and Crassus, he was sub- 
ie ect to fits of nervous excitement that sometimes totally disabled 

jim from speaking—an instance of which 

very awkward failure, when he attem 
malignantly dwelt upon by Aschynes, in 
bassy. But the contemporaries of the gre ‘ coffe | 
at him for his elaborate preparation, a | 





what Snug calls “slow of study.”"* Hise e: 
his lamp was conscious of far higher things than theirs; pane > 
that rate attained perfection, he gave himself very little trouble 
about what his rivals said, knowing that his audiences, transported 
with his. eloquence, would never stop to inquire why his speeches 4 
were the best, or whether he bestowed more or less pains ones 
the composition of them. 

‘The Latin orators were probably somewhat less careful Pad 
preparation than the Greekst—yet their notions (kro the subject 
‘we are treating of were precisely the same. spoke nd 
— pre-eminent success, as in the 2 

i theatre on account of Otho’s law. he gece res 
injunetion over and over again, to write as much 

pronouncing the pen to be the best and most ‘effcotual teacher of 
eloquence. Most 0 of his own harangues were, no doubt, elabo- 
rately prepared—yet he tells us expressly that speeches were 


se Mele a cat eae hake 
mf ne 
‘qu may do it extempore, itis nothing but roarin, 
J ‘ [afids. Night ‘ream, 
t Cie. de Orat. lib. i. &. or 


Act. L. 86,1. 
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nerally written not do be spoken, but after been spo- 
en: habite jam non ut habeantur.* The fullest disquisition, 
however, upon the subject is to be met with in Quinctilian,? who, 
whilst he advises writing wherever it is possible, and meditation 
where there is no time to write, still declares that if a young 
orator do not nequire the habit of extemporaneous speaking, 
he were better abandon public life altogether, and devote bis 
talents to literary or other pursuits. But, the fluency of which 
he speaks is not the cércu/atoria volubilitas as he so express 
ively terms it—the volubility of mountebanks and pettifog- 
gers—but the copiousness of a rich, and at the same time select 
and polished diction—the ripe fruit and crowning honor of long 
and assiduous study. As for that vulgar faculty of spenking a 
whole day about nothing, without stopping to breathe or even to 
think, we have the ample evidence of experience in this country 
that it may be infallibly acquired by practising a few mouths in 
any piepouder court or country circuit. 
he truth of the matter is, not that we possess an art ip ex- 
temporaneous debate, which the ancients did not: but that we 
have never compassed the higher art of writing and delivering 
speeches so well as to give them the appearance of a im- 
mediately and exclusively out of the subject under discussion: 
Their most studied orations were the most perfectly ex Lempure, 
that is best suited to the time and the occasion. They aimed 
here, as every where else, at the Beau Ideal, but it was the 
Beau Ideal of the business speech. 'They expected the orator to 
doall he could, by his eloquence, to accomplish his end, and he 
was not to lose sight of it fora moment. Every thing merely 
rhetorical, every thing, however slightly irrelevant or unsuita- 
ble as a means to it, was censured with more or less severity. 
They had no taste for on artificial speech as such; om the eon- 
trary, ease, simplicity and nature they rigorously exacted ; but 
they knew that it was in this, as it is in every other department 
of genius, that things done by great masters with most art, ape 
pear most natural to the connoisseur—they are refined into 
simplicity and elaborated into ease. I have taught him, says 
Boileau, speaking of Racine, a faire difficilement des vers faciles = 
and the saying is of universal application. Besides, there is no 
doubt that the orator, carried away by the ardor of discussion, 
or excited by accidental occurrences, often added much to what 
he had prepared. ‘The extravagant phrases which Eschynes 
ridicules in Demosthenes , are not to be found any where in his 
published orations, and were probably instances of that * brave 





* Brut. c. 24 ef. De Orat. lth. i. ¢, 33-4, t LB. x. ©. Be 
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disorder,” not unbecoming and even eminently successful w! 
iat in nibh garnet alae) ppp 


Great wits, sometimes, may gloriously offend, 
‘Aoi sian to filia trae exities Garant ned. 


Such at least is the account Ci gives of these ‘“ monsters” 
of diction, censured by a too fastidious rival." ; 
Let us pursue the subject a little further. The notion we are 
combating is (as we have said) founded upon a misconception : 
of the Rhetoric of antiquity. e call their speeches orations, i 
and we mean by that, that they do very well to be spouted by 

under-graduates from a College rostrum, but that they are not 
fitted co produce an effect upon the affairs of men—inshort, ( 
} 





they are more made for show than for service, for the shade of 
the palwestra and the gymnasium, rather than for the dust and 
heat of battle. This is confounding two kinds of 
which the ancient masters kept as distinct as possible, and 
which they exacted styles differing in their most important 
acteristics. We have already hinted at this distinction in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, but itis important to explain it more fully, for 
it involvesa cardinal principle of criticism, and one that was never 
lost sight of for a moment by the Greek the 
Romans, and even Cicero were not so scrupul ‘it is pre- 
cisely in this, that their inferiority, as mere i speaarl 
consists, 
Orations were composed to be delivered either in the edcia, 
icul assembly of the State, or in a eaviyvpie, a Ereat meet- 
I such as that at the Olympic games, whither men 
poses of religion, of pleasure or display, &c. 
e ople went exclusively and profe ly to do 
| the more speedily their business was done, so it 
the better. Every thing said that had not an imme- 
diate bearing apon this engrossing object imperti 
absurd, and if one spoke with the tong 1 an 
mune non erat his locus would have been € | 
eloquence, therefore, of the public assem! 
sense of the word merely instrumental: d z 
it should be approved or not, depended relative rather 
than absolute merits. One thing, however, was clear, and is 
continually insisted on by the Greeks, that the more simple and } 
concise the style the better, provided the force and clearness of 4 
the argament were not impaired by it. But, besides this, as 
men are governed, even in the most important affairs, at least 


* He saldbimsolf bes yeaLag vbr “aiygapa xqusdn Aiysivs Plu, 
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as much by their feelings as by reason, the most earnest, vehe~ 
ment and impassioned speech, other things being equal, was of 
course the most effective. The object of panegyrical oratory: 
was totally different; it was, itself, an end rather than a means. 
The audience was collected for no other purpose than to listen 
to it; it led to no measures—no action. The orator, therefore, 
whose mind was supposed to be ssed with no i 
interest and quite at case, was allowed to display himself to the 
greatest advantage according to his own faney, and to sport with 
musical and balanced periods, adscititious embellishments, 
lively and brilliant imagery ; in a word, to indulge even in the 
freedom of an excursive and poetical style.* Doubtless the 
same distinction is to ascertain degree, practically made, in all 

pular assemblies. We regard the failure of Burke, in the 
Ee of Commons, as a decisive proof of this. With incom- 
parably more genius than either Fox or Pitt, he could never 
command the attention of the audience. Why? Not because 
of a bad delivery, for, important as clocution is, it is altogether 
extravagant to aseribe such an effect to the want of it—but be- 
cause his speeches were dissertations, full of splendid common 
places and rambling declamation (very philosophical, no doubt, 
but still) suiting one occasion as wellas another. A reader 
who takes them up at his leisure and passes an hour or two in 
the perusal of them, without considering well the place where 
they were delivered, is not a proper judge of their merit as Pi 
pular harangues, and it is vain to say, at this time of day, 
they ought to have made » greater impression than the more 
practical debating of his celebrated rivals. The fact was cer- 
tainly otherwise. nor do weat all wonder at it. Now, the Greek 
assemblies judged their orators by the same criterion ; but judged 
them, as will appear more fully in the sequel, with incompara- 
bly greater severity.t 

Anaudience disciplined by the elegance and correctness of ela- 
borate compositions, would, of course, become more fastidious in 
everything relating to style, than one accustomed to the sloven- 
liness and irregularities even of the best extemporaneous speak- 
ing. Accordingly, there can be ao question but that both the 
Greeks and Romans manifested a degree of sensibility upon 
this subject that is not to be met with even in the most culti- 
vated assemblies of modern times. A striking illustration of 
this delicacy of ear, is seen in the effect which the rythm of 

* Demosthenes réyos"Eguriis—Dionys. Halicarn. Judicium de Lysidy 6 12— 
Isverates TewvaSyveuxig—Plato apud Diogen. Lacrt. 


1 The great end of a perfect elocution wus to make the orator appear to be In 
earnest about the subject. Rneloric, ad Herenn. Lib. iii. & 14, 
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their sentences produced even on @ promiscuous multitude ; 
where a happy cadence not unfrequently excited the most rap. ~ 
turous applause. Cicero, for instance, informs us that he was 
present when Carbo provounced the following words, im the 
course of a harangue—*Patris dictum sapiens temeritas flit 
comprobavit”—in which, the metre of the word comprobavit, 
drew forth “a shout which it was wonderful to hear?’* Now, 
our readers must bé informed, that the magic of that word con- 
sists in its containing precisely two poetical feet called cheret, 
Geanen) each made up of a long syllable followed by a short 
one. After this specimen, they will not be surprised to learn, 
that the ancient rhetoricianst lay down rules for the compo- 
sition of this “numerous” prose, which are scarcely less uice 
and complicated than those of metrical barmony—especi- 
ally she metres of the comic poets. This art,:which was not 
known, it seems, to Herodotus and Thucydides, was first taught 
by Gorgias, and subsequently, carried to still greater perfection 
by Isocrates. But the greatest delicacy was required in the 
management of it, since nothing was more vicious than to let 
slip a whole verse in speaking, and nothing was more difficult 
than to avoid doing so;{ and even to push the legitimate rythm 
of prose to excess, destroyed that appearance of earnestness 
and simplicity which was so essential to popular eloquence. 
Now that an orator should not be willing to encounter such 
audiences without preparation, if Le bad time to make it, is 
surely not at allto be wondered at; more especially when we 
consider the oceasions—momentous and imposing almost be~ 
yond any thing that can be imagined in these times—on w 
he was required to address them. Before such audiences, on 
such occeasions, it would have been absurd in any speaker of 
great reputation, to have committed bimself to the perils of ex- 
temporaneous debating. A lively and animated address—an 
enthusiastic burst of eloquence upon a sudden emergency—may, 
indeed, be better done without premeditation, but such effusions 
are not to be compared with a perfect speech—perfeet both in 
substance and form—perfect in the division of the subject, the 
arrangement of the topics, and the logical sequence of its rea=" 
sonings—perfect in saying neither too much nor too little, iq 
bringing out fully all the strong points of the case, in suppressi 
or palliuting the weak ones, in avoiding as far as possible every 





* Orator. ©. 63. t Cicero, 1. c. Longinus. $ Orat. 0.56, 


oe ¢. G2. It may be added, that Dionysius of Halicaronssus, seems to cons 
cider this whole art as puerile.—Jud. de Isoerat. cc, 2=12=15-20. 
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thing odious or exceptionable—perfect in a sublimity that never 
becomes extravagance, a vehemence tempered with dignity, 
anid a force every where regulated by the most exquisite sense 
of propriety—in short, such a speech as supposes in the orator 
ap absolute and undisturbed control over all his talents and re- 
sources. Some men, there are, indeed, who seem to have a 
better command of their faculties in the excitement of a public 
discussion. than in the quiet solitude of the study ; but they are 
only those, as Cicero himself remarks, whose literary education 
has not been as complete us it might have been, and who, 
on that account, can never attain to the highest excellence in 
their.art. Nay, we would ask whether, even in modern times, 
this inartificial and unpremeditated eloquence bas always been 
. the most successful? Were Mirabeau’s harangues extempo- 
faueous? Is it not probable that Sheridan’s famous speeches 
were as curiously and anxiously prepared, as his comedies of 
bon-mots? Dves any one imagine that the most celebrated 
passage in the most celebrated of Lord Erskine’s pleadings— 
the expostulation of the Indian Chief in the defence of Stock- 
dale—was not premeditated, aye, and wrought with most scra- 
pulous care?) Weare unable to vouch our authority, but we 
have heard or seen it somewhere stated, that even Lord Chath- 
7 Oim’s appeal to the figure in the tapestry, was not absolutely 
the impulse of the moment. 
In closing our remarks upon this head, (for the length of 
which we, perhaps, owe our readers an senses) a4 will 
add, that far.as we believe our extemporancous debating to 
short of antique excellence, we have no doubt it is quite good 
enough for all practical purposes—at least under a government 
of laws, and in times of order and repose. ‘The age of chivalry— 
the heroic age—of eloquence, as of every thing else in this de- 
generate world, is gone. We may have good speakers, able 
- and skilful debaters—but for the voice of true eloquence—of 
that mizity eloquence which once shook whole democracies, 
it can no more return than the prowess which single-handed, 
“ran upon embattled armies clad in iron,” and put them to 
rout—than the shout of Stentor, or the blast of the dread horn 





4 at Foutarabia. ‘The schoolmaster has been abroad,” as the 
cant is—and the press, is to the orator, precisely what the inven- 
= tion of gun-powder is represented, in the pathetic lamentations of 


Orlando and Don Quixote, to have been to the knight-errantry 
of Europe—.a mighty leveller of all distinctions, and the means 
of advancing the mass at the expense of the individual. 

The in iefatigable labour, the unceasing assiduity with which 
the aucient orators cultivated their art, will appear from the 
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Q. Pompey, or with somebody else, sometimes in Latin, but more fre- 
quently in Greek, both because the Greek being richer in oratorical 
embellishments, nwturally led to the same perfection in the use of the 
Latin language, and because I could not be instructed, nor bave my 
errors corrected by Greek masters, unless I spoke Greek, In the 
meantime came the tumult about re-establishing the commonwealth, 
and the cruel deaths of Scwvola, Carbo, Antistias—the return of Cotta, 





had. come as ambassador to the 
Senate, touching the rewards of the Rhodians. ‘Thus it was, that our 
first speech in a public (or criminal) cause, that, namely, for Sextus 
Roscius,* was so highly commended, that no undertaking of the kind 
was thought beyond our talents ; and from that time foward, we ap- 
peared in many others, in which we prepared ourselves elaborately, and 
even by midnight studies. 

* And since it is your wish to know me, not by a few prominent 
marks, bat by a full length portrait, 1 shall include some things in this 
account of myself, which may, perhaps, seem to be of minor ipo 
Twas at that time remarkably spare, and feeble of body—with a long, 
attenuated neck—and altogether, such a frame and constitution as is 
thought to make any extraordinary exertion of the lungs, imminent 
dangerous. The concern of those to whom I was dear, was so mi 
the more increased, that I spoke always without the lenst remission or 
variety, with my voice stretebed to the utmost pitch, and my whole body 
labouring and agitated. So that my friends and the physicians advised 
me to abandon all idea of the Forum, but I thought it better to en- 
counter any peril, than renounce the pursuit of that glory which I 
believed to be within my reach. And thinking that peg = 
manner of speaking, and modulating my voice with greater skal, 1 
should at once avoid all danger, and iraprove my elocution, with a view 
of effecting such a change, J determined to go to Asia.t So after 
having been engaged in practice as an advocate for two years, and 
when my name was now become celebrated in the Forum, I left 
At Athens I staid six months, attending the prelections of Antiochus, 
the most renowned and able philosopher of the old Academy, and thas 
renewed, under the directions of a great master, the study of philosophy, 
which I had cultivated from my earliest youth, and progressively im- 
proved myself in ever since. At the same time I used sedulously to 


* It appears from Abt: Geliias, that Cicero was twenty-seven years of age when 
he defended Roselus—Noct. Attic. |. av. ¢. 28. Nepos had erroncowly mnde 
him fess. 

t Why go fo Asia, not to Aihens? Cicero answers this caae in mnother 
Athenls jam div doctrina ipsorum Atheniensium interiit, domicilium tantum in Wd 
‘urbe remanet studiorum, quibos vacant cives. peregrini frountur et tamen 
simos homines Asinticos quiviy Atheniensis indoctas, non verbis, sed sono vores, pee 
4am bene quam swaviter loquendo, facile superabit.—De Oral. 1. ill. . #. 
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dile, But as this conversation, besides a bare recital of facts, calle 
for some ideas upon the art, I will briefly state what F think was most 
remarkable in Hortensius. After his consulship, (probably because he 
had no competitor among the Consulars, and he did not care about 
those who had not been Consuls) be relaxed from that application and 
study, which bad been so intense in him from his childhood, and sur- 
rounded with the good things of life, he determined to live more happily, 
as he reckoned it, more at his ease certainly. ‘The first, and second, 
and third year, the colouring of his eloquence, like that of an old pie~ 
ture, began (eet to fade, so gradually however, that an unprice 
tised eye could not detect the change, although connoisseurs might, Ae 
he grew older, he seemed to fall off every ip in other respects, so 
particularly in the command of language. hile on the other hand, £ 
did not for a moment neglect, by every sort of exercise, but especiall 
wilicbinn § a great deal, to increase the talent, whatever it was, 
posse: in that way. Meanwhile, (to omit other things) in the 

of Prators, I stood at the head of the ticket by a very large vote; for 
not only by my industry and assiduity in the management of causes, 
but also by a more exquisite and an uncommon style of speaking, £ 
had foreibly drawn the attention of men towards me. I will say nothiag 
of myself. I shall confine myself to the rest of our public speakers, 
among whom there was none who seemed to have cultivated more” 
thi ly than other people, those literary studies, in which the foun | 
tains of eloquence are contained—none, who had made himself master 
of philosophy, mother both of good words and actions—none who war 
sufficiently versed in the civil law, a knowledge of which is so essential 
to an orator, especially in private causes—none who was so familiar 
with the Rornan history, as to be able to call witnesses of hagh aut! 

from the dead whenever need were—none who, when he had fi 
caught his adversary in his toils, could relax the minds of the judges, 
and divert them for a while from the severity of their character and 
situation, to mirth and laughter—none who could expatiate at large, 
and introduce into the discussion of particular case, general views and 
splendid common-places,—none who, to amuse an audience, could 
digress from the subject in hand, who could inflame their minds with 
anger, or melt them to tears—none, in shart, who possessed that control 
over the human soul! which is the peculiar privilege of the orator.” 





All and singular, the which excellencies, the sagacious reader 
is at no loss to perceive, are, by inuendo, claimed for the ouly 
accomplished orator of Rome. 

Before we proce it may be as well to state precisely the 

inions which critics of a later day, entertained of his merits. 
Not that we intend to marshal a whole string of testimomia aye 
dorum, after the fashion of the Dutch com mentators—a practice, 
by the bye, worthy of ull commendation from indolent readers— 
but that those opinions are fuirly entitled to be first heard, ayd 
to be weighed with deliberate consideration. In one thing, these 
writers are all agreed, which is, that Cicero had no rival at 









in the: tive. To be sure, they never could bring the: 
Spor consider the Romans us i cmt in inte 
_ Teetuad pursuits ; and Gibbon assures us, that even i in a degene- 
rate age, the Byzantive literati indu anes oes ain Wie 
sarcasm upon Virgil’s verse, and the eloq 
Rome’ was the seat of empire, some vat them cae of Tul 
very guarded i in their manner of expressing iereelate ie 
tarch, for instance, pretaces his parallel of Cicero and Demos- 
thenes—whieh, brief as it ie/ pre ons heer we of their 
we a of mo- — 
« 





what he i ab ml ani oreo 


antithesis and epigram, is thie much to be wi at. Yet 
the younger Pliny informs us, that his longest speech was tions 
his best, and a grammarian, of a still later age, associates: 
those who dared to question his unrivalled perfeetions, 
reprobates and blasphemers.§ Quinctilian pronounces ert 
fally equal to Demosthenes—but his manner of expressing him- 
self is remarkable— I dare,” says he, ‘to match him against 
any of them, Greeks) nor am I ignorant what a storm E 
am bringing about t my ears in doing so.” || The French ernie 





“There isa remarknble pn in Strabo, which reminds one of the famous 
fa ae Sidney ‘Sin “Who reads an American book ?—Geogr, 


1 De Caus, Corr. Eloquen. c. 2, ot seq. $ Aul, Gell. 1. xii. & 2. 


§ Aul. Gell, |. xvii. . 1° His words are so remarkable that we will them 
pe etttn Lote monstea hominum, Pediat unr vsaneae fal. 


TORE cincybmag dienes leone Tic Ont, Lane L 
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with the exception of Fenelon, (whose comparison of them is 
well known, and as far as it goes, eminently just) give the 
preference to the Roman. Where doctors disagree so much, 
perhaps it were best to imitate the reserve of our author hisn- 
self, who declines entering into a comparison that has been so 
often made—or to give an opinion similar to the answer of 
Cyrus, who, when asked whether Astyages or Cambyses were 
the handsomer man, said that “his grandfather was the band- 
somest of the Medes, and hie futher of the Persians.” But as 
we have read, like Signor Poco-eurante in Candide, only for 
amusement, without troubling ourselves about received opinions, 
we must be allowed to say, that considered as business 
according to the definition of them inthe preceding remarks, the 
orations of Demosthenes appear to us to be nothing short of 
fection, and, in general, superior tothose of Cicero. Of the talents 
of the orators, we think somewhat differently: Cicero strikes us 
asa more highly gifted man—he had a greater variety of ex- 
cellencies—he was at once incomparably more witty and more 
pathetic, in the common sense of that term—bhe wrote better 
epistles—he was a del esprit and a philosopher. It is evertrue, 
#5 Quinctilian says, that he added to the force of Demosthenes, 
the various beauties of Isocrates and Plato. Oa the other hund, 
the Greek orator seems te be good for nothing but n popular 
barangue and public business. Bat herein consists one of the 
points in which he is superior to Cicero. It is his fret great merit 
that be # a mere man of business—x politician fighting despe- 
rately for vielory—a patriot, wrapt up in the fate of his country. 
He disdained the fame of eloquence, and when he talks of his own 
(which he never does if he can avoid it) he always does it 
slightingly. “If have the talent he ascribes to me, TE have 
never exerted it but for the benefit of Athens.” The great con- 
troversy de Corond was a personal matter between Aschynes 
and himself—yet, from first to last, he seems to think of him- 
self only as connected with the state; and his moderation, or 
Father abstinence in this respect, presents a most striking con- 
trast to the incessant vauntings of Cicero about his victory over 
Cataline. It is a common topic with him of reproach against 
AEschynes, that ke speaks to display himself. “The fellow 
comes here not to do business, but to shew off to advantage his 
fine voice.” ‘ The strength of his lungs would be a merit ina 
erier, but is none whatever ina politician.” “Of what account 
are all his gifts as an orator, when his eloquence is so pernicious 
to the state.” He devoted himself, it is true, more exclusively 
than any man ever did, to the study of eloquence—indeed, he 
ied scareely any thing clse—but he did so because he knew 
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it was the only means of giving him that most exalted sand 
perilous superiority—the place of the first man in a democracy, 
and the despotism of a matchless orator over the passions 
tempestuous assembly, But he would have scorned biwt i 
he had thought that people regarded him as a rhetorician. Hi 
‘he been as brave in battle, as he was wise and eloquent, said 
-Panetius, nobody would have ranked him with the orators— 
with Hyperides and Polyeuctus—but with the heroes and sages 
of the commonwealth, with Cymon and Themistocles, and 
Pericles. And this leads us naturally to speak of the second 
particular in which he is superior to Cicero—viz. the moral 
sublime. Not that Cicero does not possess this transcendent 
quality in a remarkable degree, but neither he nor any one else 
ever equalled Demosthenes in it. Everything that he otters 
in his public harangues, from the first line of the first Philp 
to the last of the oble aise. at hima he baie | 
greatest speech—the immortal pleading a crows 
honourable as it was, was no adequate reward for such elo- 
quence—bears the stamp of this lofty attribute. The question 
which he puts to his adversary in that debate, over and over 
again—r sxpiv pero—what ought I to have done—whut could 
I do—eing an Athenian statesmag—for that must never 
be forgotten—unfortunate, fatal as the result has been? Was 
Philip to be allowed to trample upon Greece—to conquer, to 
destroy, to enslave, while an Atheninn existed —Zévrun ASqalaw 
5 ivrev—he, a barbarian, from a country where but yesterday 
you could not even purchase what you would think a slave! 
We confess we are at a loss to comprehend scholars, when 
they say, as some have said, that they do not perceive the 
transcendent merit of these orations.* We do not mean the 
merit which Dr. Parr declares to be imperceptible to any one 
who has not studied Greek laboriously for twenty years—the 
merit that is only visible to the microscopic eye of the gram- 
marian and the philologist. We have no doubt, that there are in 
these finished orations, excellencies of that exquisite kind—nay, 
some (such as the accents) which, however important at that 
time, no modern whatever can appreciate. What we speak of 
now, lies upon the surface, and obtrudes itself upon the notice of 
the reader, whilst its power, and beauty, and grandeur, are felt 
rather than seen, and speak more to the heart than tothe ear. 
It is this that Alschynes alludes to, when he reproaches his 
great rival with barping eternally upon the Parthenon and the 
propylea—upon the ancient achievements and the hereditary 
* Diary of « Lover of Literature. : 
VOL. 11.—No. 4. 66 
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glory of Athens. It is this which Longinus, in his comparison 
of Demosthenes and Hyperides, declares to outweigh a thousand 
minor excellencies, and compensate for a thous#nd trifling de- 
fects. _ In short, the Treatise of the Sufilime, seems to have 
been as much formed upon the practice of Demosthenes, as 
the rales of the Epopee were drawn from the models presented 
hy the iad and the Ovlyssey; and the emotion with which 
we read his orations, is an experimental proof to us, that, as 
that justly celebrated critic affirms, the effect of the highest 
order of speaking is not persuasion only, bet rapture and 
ecstacy." An English reader may form some, though certainly 
not an adequate idea of the style of Demosthenes, by imagining 
a union of the lofty declamation of Lord Chatham, with the 
close, business-like, vehement and rapid debating of Fox. 

Tn the comparisons which we have seen drawn by modern 
critics, between this matchless orator and Cicero, the two quali 
ties mentioned in the preceding paragraph, but especiullythe 
Jast, are either entirely overlooked, or overlaid with a heap of 
insignificant generalitics. What is most insisted on, is the ve 
hemence and force of Demosthenes, and hence the iden which 
the generality of readers have conceived of Ciceronian elo~ 
quence is, that it is something extremely soft, agreeable, and 
polished, flowing equally on through sounding periods and a rieh 
4nd rather exuberant diction, but never hurried away by the im- 
petuosity of passion, or broken by it into irregularities aod ab- 
fuptness. But this is a mistnke. We have seen from Cicero’s 
own account of bimself, that he was naturally inelined to an ex- 
cessive violence of manner, and throughout all his orations, 
wherever the occasion is fitted to excite it, there are striking 
manifestations of this. propensity. His declamation against 
Pico is fully as vehement, and if possible, more vituperative than 
any >! the Greek orators. ‘There is no term of reprobation-—no 
form of expression which can convey an idea of disgust, cutnets 
indignation and hatred, but is put in requisition by him. ! 
saine thing may be said of the second Philippic, which, we may 

remark, is the inost Demosthenian of all bis speeches. So 
too in the latter part ofthe defence of Milo, he rises into as pas 
siovate and powerful declamation as it is possible to conceive. 
He wreaks the * hoarded vengeance” of years of hostility, mor- 
tification and suffering upon the memory of Clodius. He pours 
out the vials of wrath and bitterness upon hisaccursed tomb. You 


* Ofthe Sublime, e 1, 
# Concinnus helluo, immanissinum et fedissimarn monstrum, adiissurins, asinus, 
fargoculns, spicurns ex lash productas—acelus, pestis, labes, furia, furcifer, pects 
et putida caro, gladiator, d&e. de. 
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agree with the orator heartily in his opinion that it was a heroie 
exploit—a service for which # citizen might justly claim a statue, 
to rid society of such a pest, and your only wonder is how Milo 
could have been arraigned as a murderer withso much formality 
and seriousness. The same thing may be said of the orations 
against Verres, especially the last—of the first against Cataline, 
&e. &e. An short, there is nothing in the strictly judicial, or 
forensic eloquence of Demosthenes that sur oreven equals 
in point of force, the master-pieces of the an orator. But 
his style is always more severe—in other words, more Atticand 
the sublimity of his speeches from the Bema, are not rivalled 
by any of Cicero's harangues, either in the Senate or from the 
Rostra, Still che difference between them seems to result more 
from moral than intellectual characteristics—from taste and 
temper, and opinion, rather than from talent, Demosthenes is 
all force and sublimity. Cicero-adds to these qualities others 
that, howeverrare and beautiful in themselves, still do not perfect= 
dy suit with the former, and thus weaken their effect. “Instead of 
speaking with an eye singly to the subject under discussion, he 
soinetimes draws off the attention of his hearers to matters not 
necessarily connected with it. The Philosopher and even the 
Rhetorician, appear in him, united with, and occasionally perhaps 
predominating over the politician. He deals too freely in com 
mon places. Thus, in the oration for Milo, in the midst of 
that strain of irresistible eloquence, already alluded to, he has 
a dissertation about the order of Divine Providence, exceedii 
beautiful, but to our tastes somewhat out of place.” Thaw 
there is a strong dash of the panegyrical style in his speaking, 
and the orator betrays too much his secret ambition, not only to 
earry his point, but to be considered as a fine spenker—not only 
to triumph over Hort or Sulpicius, but to rival Demos- 
thenes, and to place his country upon a level with Athens in point 
of eloquence. d 
It is a remark of Plutarch that the characters of these two 
great men appear in their style of speaking—the one more re- 
murkable for pride, the other for vanity—the one harsh, gloomy 
and morose—the other amiable, cheerful and sportive. The 
remark is quite just and may be generalized. What is it that 
distinguishes eloquent from able speaking—even supposing the 
latter to exist in its utmost splendor and perfection? Peetus est— 
it is the soul—the same lively sensibility that in some men takes 
the shape of poetry—the same elevation of sentiment, which, when 
it appears in action, creates a hero. A similar remark may bé 
made about the views of the orator. We have already said 
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enough on this subject in relation to Demosthenes, and shown 
how strictly he regarded eloquence in the light of a mere in- 
strument. Cicero’s idea of it seems to have been somewhat 
different. He is said to have studied. oratory, it is true, as a 
means of political aggrandizement—but he, also, studied it as a 
braneh of a finished education, and as essential to an aceom- 
plished character. He thought it, as we have said, a fine thing, 
especially ina Roman. So far it wasan.end tobe pursued for its 
own sake, and this speculative notion of hisart hada decided effect 
upon his manner of speaking, giving itin a slight degree ascholas- 
tic and artificial air. He even goes so fat sometimes, in his ha- 
rangues, ns to indulge in concelti, which would seem to be alte- 
gether at variance with the exquisite purity of his taste in all his 
other writings. We do not now allude to the endless punning 
upon the name of Verres, which he himself admits to be eather 
frigid—but in graver moods, he is occasionally betrayed into the 
same fault by a sportive and wanton genius revelling, as it were, 
and rioting in its own inexhaustible abundance. Thus, in the 
fifth oration of the second action against Verres (c. 35) he is de- 
claiming vehemently about some enormities of that monster, 
and breaks forth intoa string of exclamations—O tempus mise- 
rum ! O easum illum! O istius nequitiam ! &ce. Why? Una atque 
eailem nox erat qui praetor, amoris turpissimi flammad, ac classis 
Populi Romani predonum incendio conflagrabat ! However, 
such decided blemishes as these are comparatively few, and do 
not appear in his later orations (which are certainly his best) 
but the artificial structure of his periods, or what Lord Mon- 
boddo ealls concinmty, is a more obtrusive and prevailing fault 
with him. It is worthy of remark that all the Greek critics 
censure an excess in this particular as a notable vice of style in 
the business speech, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, declares that 
it is inconsistent with passion, as it certainly is—but it is a 
strikiug proof of the fastidiousness of Greck taste that the critic 
just mentioned finds fault, even with Demosthenes, upon this 
score,* and what is still more wonderful, Theophrastus charges 
with it the proverbially chaste and Attic Lysias.t 

Supposing, however, the execution of the details, as perfect 
as possible, the very blending together of two styles so different 
as those of the panegyrical and the agonistic or business speech 
isa defect. As there is a connexion, and so to speak, consan- 
guinity, between all the arts, precisely the same principles of 
taste are found to run through them, ahd’ to govern the deci- 
sions of connoisseurs. Beauty and sublimity are in a picture 


* Indic. de Lsocr. ©, 12. t Apud, Dion, Halicar, de Lysia. ¢ 12. 
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or @ statue precisely what they are in a poem, or an oration— 
Accordingly, no description which we could give of the man- 
ner and the merit of Demosthenes, as compared with 
of Cicero, could afford so just and lively a conception of 
toa mere English reader, as the remarks of Sir Joshua 
nolis, in reference to the two styles in painting, called t 
grand vod the ornamental, and the effect of a mixture or com- 
position of both. For Raphael substitute Demosthenes, and it 
presents a perfect picture of the austere simplicity and deur 
of his manner : but it would be degrading Cicero to talk of him 
with Tintoret or Paolo Veronese, or even with Corregio, though 
he belongs to 1 somewhat similar class. 

"e will quote some of his remarks concerning the grand 
style. 

After many observations upon its general character, and the 
means of attaining to excellence in it, he goes on to say— 


“The usual and most dangerous error is on the side of minuteness, 
and therefore, I think, caution most necessary where most have failed. 
‘The general idea constitutes real excellence. All smaller things, bow- 
* ever perfect in their way, are to be sacrificed, without mercy, to the 

greater, The painter will not inquire what things may be admitted 
without censure; he will not think it enough to shew that they may be 
there; he will shew that they must be there; that their absence would 
render his picture maimed and defective. & * ?. 

“Thus 8 must have a ground whereon to stand; they must be 
clothed ; there must be a back-ground; there must be light and sha- 
dow; but none of these ought to appear to have taken up any part of 
the artist’s attention. They should be so managed as not even to catch 
that of the spectator. We know well enough when we analyze a picoe 
the difficulty and the subtilty. with which an artist adjusts the 
ground, drapery and masses of light; we know that a considerable part 
of the grace and effect of his picture depends upon them; but this art is 
80 concealed, even to a judicious eye, that no remains of any of 
these subordinate parts occur to the memory when the picture is not 
sent. The great end of the artist is to strike the imagination, 
painter, therefore, is to make no ostentation of the means by which this 
is done ; the spectator is only to feel the result in his bosom. An infe- 
rior artist is unwilling that any of his industry should be Jost upon 
the spectator. He takes as much pains to discover, as the greater artist 
does to conceal, the marks of his subordinate assiduity, In works of the 
lower kind, every thing appears studied and encumbered ;_it is all boast- 


ful art and open affectation. ‘The ignorant often part from each pic- — 


tures, with wonder in their mouths and indifference in their hearts.— 
Discourses, vol. i. p. 82. 


The same principles govern even the colouring :— 


“'To give a general air of grandeur at first view, all trifling or artful 
play of little lights, or an attention to a variety of tints is to be avoided; 
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2 quietness aud simplicity must reign over the whole w to whicha 
brevlih.of unifora ne simple colour will very much. Gran- 
deur of effect is produced by two different ways, Que is by reducing 
the colours to little more than echiaro oscuro, which was often the pene 
tice of the Bolognian schools; and the others, by making the 

very distinet aud forcible, such as we see in those of Rome and Flo- 
renee; but still the presiding principle of both these manners is situpli- 
city,” &c.—ibid, p. 89. > 

His remarks upon the drapery, and his comparison of the or- 
namental and the grand style in a subsequent part of bis work, 
are equally apposite and striking. ‘= 

We have never read in any book, either ancient or modern, 
so good a description of the style of Demosthenes, which is, in 
eloquence, precisely what the gusto grande of Raifaelle is in 
painting. ‘The inferiority of Cicero, we repeat it, appears to 
us to consist not in never rising to this style, but in mixing with 
it the ornamental and showy.* , 

But while we admit that in simplicity, earnestness and direct 
ness, the orations of Cicero (in the Senate and the Comitia) are 
in.erior to the masterpieces of Demosthenes, we do not mean te 
cal] in question the superiority of the Roman over every other 
orator. Besides, in all the other essentials of able and even 
eloquent speaking, he is quite equal, in many superior to 
Greek, and, perhaps his inferiority in the points just mentioned, 
may be, in some degree, accounted for by adventitious of ex- 
trinsic circumstances. In short, Demosthenes had several ad- 
vantages over Cicero. > 

1. One of the old philosophers used to thnk the gods for three 
things, of which two were, that he was horn a Greek, and nota 
Barbarian—an Athenian, and nota Theban ora Lacedwmonian. 
Demosthenes enjoyed these privileges, and great, indeed, they 
were. He was of that peculiar race—that chosen 
whom the image of ideal beauty was first revealed, and who 
cherished it ever as the highest, and holiest, and divinest of 
things,t with a devotion in which it is hurd to tell whether 
deep love, or just and exquisite discerument predominated. 
His genius was inspired and his taste disciplined by the Attic 
muse—i pay Arco) pouen % dpryaia % abroySun—which was only ano- 
ther name for unborrowed and unblemished excellence in every 
art that addresses itself to an clegant imagination, and every 
science that tasks the powers of a subtile intelligeure—in seu! 
ture and statuary, in music nid printing and architeeturo—ia 
all the varieties of poetry and cloquence—in geometry and me- 


* Cf. Orator, ©. 27. 
tlsocrates “EAsving eyxwaor. 
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tapbysies-—in short, throughout the whole range of speculative 
philosophy. Before his time, all or most of these things had 
attained to perfection. In eloquence, especially, there wasroom 
only for such pre-vominent and peerless excellence us his. 
the might of his * Olympian’ strain, Pericles bad, for 
of generation together, wielded, ut will, the fiercest of demo~ 
eracies. Herodotus and Thueydides and Xenophon bad exhi- 
bited perfect models of historical, and Pluto and Xenophon of 
philosophical composition. It seemed impossible that Attic ele 
» gance and purity should be carried to a higher piteh than they 
had been in the pleadings of Lysiag, whilethename of [soetates was 
identified with the elaborate beauties ofthe panegyrical oration. 
Anil, lastly, Iswus, now principally remembered as the master 
of Demosthenes, had shadowed out, with no unequal hand, the 
Vigorous and sublime style of which his immortal pupil was des- 
tined to leave behind him a perfect model.* Cicero had to cre- 
ate all that Demosthenes inherited. No poem or oration had, 
as yet, beeu composed at’Rome that could pretend to the high- 
est order of excellence. No history, written by a native, was 
worthy of the events it recorded. Literary attainments were 
au extraordinary and notable distinction im any Roman,t and 
“the most eloquent of the children of Romulus” might justly 
aspire to the praise bestowed by ‘Tiberius upon Domitius Afer, 
that he was suo jure orator. It is no wonder that he felt some 
Tittle vanity in so singular a-distinetion, and was now and then 
guilty of ostentation in displaying it. 

2. Iris purtly to the same causes that the second advantage of 
Demosthenes must be aseribed—an audience every way better 
fitted at once to task and to animate, tochasten and to restrain 
the genius ofan orator. And this advantage was twofold; first, 
as the Athenian audieoce was more thoroughly democratic; se- 
condly, as it was more refined. : 

We differ as to the latter particular from Hume, who, in his 
excellent Essay on Eloquence, takes it for granted that Cicero’s 
audiences were more cultivated than the mobs of the Athenian 
Payx and Agora; and 30, in some respects, they no doubt 
were, but not in those qualities which make men good judges 
of public speaking, or indeed of any other art. A promis- 
cuous multitude of a myriad or two (perhaps threet) Athenian 
cilizens—muany of them tempted to the exercise of their 
suvercignty only by the miserable allowance of three oboli per 


* Diony. Hal. jud. de Taro, 
| t Malte, at in Romano homine, /itere—Cic. 
4 Anstoph. Evolesiag, v. 1132, 
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Spay, eoggury tooling fellows oat ated Seem 
A ly-looking 80 ly rist 
phanes*, But the rogues were Greek, and Attic too, for all 
that, and the well known story of the old woman who detected 
something not vernacular in the language even of the elegant 
Theophrastus, whether it be true or not in point of fact, is alto- 
gether characteristic. This exquisite delicacy of pereeption, 
accompanied with the liveliest sensibility to beauty and excel- 
Jence, was common to the whole people. It was a peculiar or 
ganization—a susceptibility so refined, that the slightest touch || 
set it thrilling, like the fabled lute which the first beams of day 
awakened to melody andrapture. Theonly thing in modern times 
that affords any parallel is the Jove of the Italinus for music, 
and their skill as connoisseurs in it. The Roman audience, us 
described by Michnel Kelly and others, before whieh the great 
est masters appear with fear and trembling, are, as 10 one art, 
what the Greeks were as toall. Select the politest pretenders to 
taste in music that are to be found in’ the saloons of Paris, and 
assemble them at Favart or the Salle Louvois, to hear Pasta 
and Pellegrini, and you will soon perceive the difference between 
a modish dilertante and the true, the only true eritic, because 
the true lover of the art—ingenti perculsus amore, as ae 
beautifully describes him in three words. Much profound dis 
course you may hear, and most technical and learned cant, 
but you shall see no feelings struggling in vain for fit utter- 
ance—none of those heartfelt ejaculations, those signs, not ex- 
pressions, of unspeakable rapture that are often witnessed in a 
crowd of Italian raggamufiins listening to a fine air. Such an 
audience, respectable and imposing in other respects, woald want 
only one thing to make them good critics, the sense of music, 
but that one thing, we need not say, is every things ‘The poor 
Ttalian, who, after suffering for some time under the int 
din, of the orchestra at the Academie Royale, asthe French oper 
is called, cried out in bis agony, ‘1 Francesi hanno le bein 5 
di corno,” said we suspect very much what an old Greek 
have thought of the Romans in reference to public speaking.— 
Vet, we have shown by a striking example ina preceding page, 
that the criticism of the latter was sensitiveness itself, compa 
with any thing of the same kind in modern, at least American 
or English assemblies. Certain it is, however, that neither in 
the Senate House, nor in the Comitia, nor in the Forum, was 
a truly attic audience ever assembled. The most finished edu- 
cation was necessary to put a Roman of talents upon av equality, 


* Thid. One of his orators is represented as quite maked from excessive powerty, 
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(Fitdid that) with the vulgar at Athens. Cicero, himeelf, omits 


ity of dwelling npon that exquisite perfection of 


no 
style which their taste required. His own immense cop 
ness of ex; jon is exhausted in furnishing epithets of admi- 
ration praise of it. And whither did this great orator him- 
self go to perfect his own education? To Asin—a country, 
which, in the most auspicious periods of Grecian history, had 
never known the true Attic eloquence. But Attic elaquence, 
even at Athens, perished with the democracy at Cheronia, and 
* Demetrius Phalereus, one of the first viceroys of Macedon, was 
also the first example of that memorable saying that a slave, 
though he excel in every thing else, can never be an orater.t— 
‘The degeneracy of taste became more and more apparent every 
day, unti! about the age of Cicero, when, according to a cele- 
brated critic, a visible improvement in it was brought about, 
and a new life infused into literature, by the influence of Romet 
But where was this taste to be found, and by whom was it ex- 
emplified and taught? By scholastic and cloistered i 
cians—in pedantic disputations upon idle theses and vague ab- 
stractions, None of these masters of the art had ever mingled 
in the fierce contentions, the stormy passions, the animated war- 
fare of the popular assembly, the only school in wilco 
can be effectually taught. What were the lectares of Molo and 
Menippus to the unsparing and even peevish severity of an Attic 
audience? Compare the experience of Cicero with that of De- 
mosthenes. When the former delivered his defence of Roscius 
of Ameria, the noted passage about the punishment of Parri- 
cides drew forth thunders of upplause. Yet, he himself confesses, 
ata more mature age, that it was in bad taste, as it certainly 
is; but it revealed a power of oratory superior to any thing that 
had been known at Rome, and that was enough to secure forit 
the admiration of an undisciplined audience. The Greek ora- 
tor, on the contrary, appeared before men who had been regu- 
larly disciplined in criticism. by the best models, and who had 
no mercy at all upon a candidate for their favor, Accordingly, 
prrtah Demosthenes had spoken with pre-eminent suecess in 
private causes,f had studied the art intensely for many years 
together, and discovered from the first, 10 good judges, the ge- 
nius which enabled himyat length, to eclipse Pericles and every 


* Quinotil, lib. x. 0 1. > 
t Diony. Halicarn, Proem. Indic, de Orator a 
{Hs speeches gaint Anhobus were delivered in histeens. Th me amin One 
tor, which were pr Seana have, on account of the extreme ofthe 
style, de, been ascribed to fswus. 
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other speaker, yet, bis first attempts on the Bema, as is well 
known, failed utterly. He was laughed at, hissed, hooted off, 
not once, but repeatedly—and that too, for defects, many of 
which would pass unobserved—certainly (in a man of his talent) 
with perfect impunity—in any modern assembly. Por in- 
stance, the author of the Lives of the Ten Orators, sometimes 
ascribed to Plutarch, tells us, that after his first discomfiture. he 
devoted himself to study, with greater determination and per 
severance than ever. Yet, on his re-appearance in public, the 
cavilling and critical Demus quarrelled with him again. One» 
instance is mentioned by that writer. ‘The orator undertook to 

ronounce Atdyeis with the acute accent on the 4, whieh never 

iled to call forth a terrible explosion of popular indignation 
and disgust.” So rigorous was an Attic assembly—and such 
@ painful attention even to the most minute excellencies of style, 
did they exact from the sublimest, and, ultimately, the most 
triumphant of their orators ! 

But this wonderful refinement belonged to the wildest demo- 
craey that ever existed—a tumultuary and excitable mob, way- 
ward, fitful and refractory, alternately slave and tyrant— 
now a passive instrument of the demagogue, then "like a dey'lish 
engine back recoiling” upon the rash hand that aspired to di- 
rect it, It was a troubled ocean that knew no rest—moved by 
every sudden impulse, blown about by every wind of doetrine, 
agitated, in short, by all the elements of commotion, disorder 
and excess. 





———— Rumour next, and Chance 
And Tumult and Confusion all embroiled, 
And Discord with a thousand various mouths, 


Well might un orator prepare for such a scene by declaiming 
upon the shore of the stormy deep! While his ambition was 
stimulated to the highest pitch by the confident expectation 
that bis eloquence, if “it were of a high order, would be rewarded 
with complete suecess over so susceptible an audience, there 
were perils, on the other band, always impending over Bo 
that made his anxiety to prepare himself for the trial, still 

more inteuse and absorbing. The demagogue was in some 
degree responsible for events, and might be said to legislate 
with a halter about his neck. Every debate on an important 
measure was, for this reason, an affair of life and death to 
those engaged in it. A Turkish vizier is not more deeply in- 


* oddone Pupon_ After this, he put himself again to school to Euballides, 
« Milesian Dialectician, and at length succeeded 
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terested in the success of his policy and conduct, than were the 
Athenian orators. We may judge what were the comforts of 
such an existence—what “joy ambition found” the most 
jendid triumphs of the Bema—from the experience of Demos- 
ones himself, who declared in the bitterness of his spirit, that 
had he his life to live over, and there were only two roads be- 
fore him, the one leading to the public assembly, and the other 
to instant destruction, he would, without hesitation, pursue the 
latter. Independently, however, of this deep and perilous re- 
sponsibility, the control of the audience over the was 
perpetually discovered in matters of minor importanée. At 
times, they would not hear him at all—at other times, they 
compelled him to omit a disagreeable topic—at other times 
again, they broke in upon his arrangement, and made him 
begin where they pleased. In his oration against Ctesiphon, 
Zschynes exhorts them not to let Demosthenes have his own 
way in the argument, for that if they did, he would infaliibly 
take advantage of the liberty to divert them from the subject, as 
was his custom, and hurry away their feelings with a torrent of 
irrelevant declamation. ‘The great orator opens his reply with 
& protest against such an interference, so emphatic and solemn, 
as to shew he had great reason todread it. This anxiety about 
being heard, appears in all his speeches—in the course of 
which, he frequently begs them not to disturb him with their 
elamours until they have heard him out. The orators were 
particularly put to it for time—for theinimpatient auditors re- 
stricted them in that particular as much as possible. “ Stop 
the water,” cries the speaker, when the scribe is about reading 
the testimony. “If you have any reply to make to this argu- 
ment,” they sometimes say to their adversaries, “come up and 
make it now, in my allowance of water.’ The n 
brevity—a Heo beauty—of Lysias, if accounted for by Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnnssus, by the necessity of conforming his 
speech tothe scanty contents of the clepsydra® So too, one of 
the most remarkable things in the Philippics of Demosthenes, 
is their conciseness ; three or four of them put together would 
not make up an average congressional harangue, de land 


caprina. 

Cicero had to address a far more paticnt audience. The 
character of the Romans was grave and satarnine—their man- 
ners decorous and reserved. The influence of established 
biénséances—of a powerful and haughty aristocraey—of a nice 
and complicated government of checks and balances, in which 


* Ind. de Lys. ¢. 5. 

























the length of forensic pleadings. id 

Now, let any one consider the influence which the character 
of un audience bas upon the speaker, Cicero accounts for the 
difference between the Attic and the Asiatic style by this 
cause.* In this respect, therefore, Demosthenes a 
prodigious advantage over his only rival. Hume, in: thinks 
otherwise. He represents the Greek orator as haying created 
his own audience. But that is clearly a mistake. he 
alleges as a proof of it, is altogether insufficient, viz. that Gor- 
oe had many admirers in his day: for in the first place, we 

ve positive evidence that the faults of that orator were ridi- 
culed ;* and, secondly, his merits must have been very 
since Plato, a witness above all exception, was very ade 
dicted to the study of his writings 

3. The foregoing remarks have prepared us to consider the 
third circumstance which contributed to make the style of De- 
mosthenes more perfect than that of Cicero, without supposing 
in him any superiority in genius. ‘This was, that the occasions 
on which he spoke his greatest harangues, were more momen 
tous and impressive. Mr. Dunlop, indeed, is of a contrary 
opinion. * Cicero,” he thinks, “had a wider, and, recy 
more bvautiful field, in which to expatiate and display his pow- 
ers. ‘The wide extent of the Roman empire, the striking views 
and virtues of its citizens, the memorable events of its history, 
supplied an endless variety of great and interesting H 
whereas, many of the orations of Demosthenes are on 3 
unworthy of his talents.” This remark is just, as applied to 
the forensic speeches of the Greek orator in private causes; 
which, few persons besides Hellenists, are acquainted ; but iteer- 
tainly is not true of the Philippics and the other public 
and itis by these alone that we judge him. The Bar does not 
admit of the most sublime eloquence; and most of Cicero's 
master-pieces were delivered inthe Forum. ‘This is an impor- 
tant consideration. The highest order of eloquence can a0 more 
be displayed except of occasions calculated to shake and to 
agitate the human soul, than bervic courage, which emanates 
from the saine source, and is nearer akin to it than is commonly 


* Omnos qui probari yolunt, voluntatem corum qui nudiunt intuentar, ed 
stad corum arbitriam et nutam Lotos se fingunt et accommodant—Brut, sub 


+ Longin. of the Sublime, c. 3. Dion. Hal. Epist. ad Ca. Pom. 











baters, commonly considered as eloquent men, ¢ 
ceive. It is when a universal con wre 
even the brave are mute with astonishment, and * 
other’s countenance reads signs of his own dismay,” that he who. 
stands forth unmoved, and points 


is eloquent even without the aid of laboured la 
is the true account of Patrick Henry's reputatio: 
others do, ['ll fight,” was, under the circumstances, as sublime 
as the qu'il mourét of the old Horace. A single sentence of 
saipik oa. piodocen a transport of admiration: what must be 
the effect of a whole speech delivered in such a strain, and re- 
plete with all the other perfections of oratory? Let us take. 
another example. Bossuet was a man of sublime genius 
the subjects of his Funeral Orations were such as Mr. Dunlo; 
conceives to be best adapted to call forth the talents of 
orator. Yet compare any thing he has done in that kind, wi 
the famous passage in a-discourse of Masillon, about the 
ness of the elect—lelivered, it may be, before a far less 
assembly, and with none of the pomp and cireumstance 
world to set off the occasion to advantage. How tame 
cold, and, therefore, feeble, are the sonorous periods whi 
celebrate inurned greatness, and moralize upon its emptiness 
and vanity, by the side of that holy fervour, that divine enthu- 
siasm, that truly religious earnestness and sincerity, and what 
is the consequence of all these, that hear! ing and alarm- 
ing power with which the herald of salvation rouses up his agi- 
tated audience, as with the trump of doom! And Mas- 
sillon to have delivered sucha discourse, when the face of the 
earth bad just been swept by a whirlwind, or its foundations 
shaken by an earthquake, or when the pestilence was walking 
abroad at noon-day, or men were perishing by famine—no 
matter how humble or obscure his audience—with how much 
more real eloquence would he have spoken, with how much 
more effect would he have been heard, than if he were addressing 
all the kings of the earth on a subject that did not so deeply 
awaken their bosoms! Now, the occasions on which Cicero spoke, 
were generally more imposing than interesting—more fitted to 
strike the imaginations of men, than to agitate and arouse their 
feelings. He never rose to speak in the Senate or the Comi 
amidst such universal and such intense excitement as led 
in the Athenian assembly, on an occasion cternized by the 
eloquence of Demosthenes, We allude to the passage in the 
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oration for the crown, so much commended by the ancient 
critics, beginning Eowipa piv pig Jy, ce oe ros that Philip, 
violatii ements, suddenly pouneed upon 
Blateothe key of is and Beotin—and might a 
touppear before the walls of Athens in a few days, was brought 
thither in the evening. In a moment the whole city was in such 
a state of alarm that men seemed bereft of their senses: On 
the morrow, by the break of day, the Senate of Five Hundred 
was convened, and at the same time, the people crowded into 
the Assembly, anxiously waiting for the result of its delibe- 
rations. At length the Senate makes its appearance—the 
es xeport the intelligence that had been brought—the 
bearer of these dreadful tidings himself is produced, and made 
to recite them again. Then the crier calls aloud in the usual 
formula, ‘does any one wish to speak,” but none answered to 
the call. It is repeated over and over again—and still, though 
all the magistrates and orators are present, not one of them 
has the courage to come forward—not one of them seems 
“to hear the common voice of his country imploring his 
counsel and assistance.” It was at such a juncture that De- 
mosthenes ascended the Bema, and prevailed upon them to 
adopt those measures which led to the alliance with Thebes, 
and to the last great struggle for the liberties of Greece at Che- 
ronea. These are the occasions that create orators of the sub= 
lime and heroic stamp—and, acecordingly, the heart of man 
hath not conceived—the lips of a prophet never uttered mora 
rapturous and godlike eloquence, than that of Demosthenes in 
the oration just mentioned, where he dwells upon this memo- 
rable scene. He recites a part of his speech and the decree 
which it persuaded the people to pass—and which, if it was 
longer than the Hliad, as Aoschynes declares it was, fell 9 
short of it in sublimity—without any rhetorical pomp and env 
lishment, (for they would have been out of place and di i 
but Lreathing the lofty soul, the sacred love of country, “the un= 
conquerable will and courage never to submit or yield,” the 
generous shame that forbids the children of patriots and heroes 
to stain their glorious escutcheon with a recreant’s baseness.® 
It is true this occasion was an extraordinary one even in the 
oratorical career of Demosthenes. But it was only the end and 
consummation, so to speak, of all the others. He had been all 
along anticipating and predicting such a crisis, and hence the 
* Theopompus (apud Riesash) paints in strong colours the effects produced om 


the Thebons by a similar oration of Demosthenes, detivered before the: 
tS perwiade thom tothe cltonos.. Ils sloquonen Ue theer lectet tae aie 
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deep earnestness of his exhortations in the Philippics and Olyn- 
thians. The whole drama borrows the hue of the great eatas- 
trophe, whieh lends also a serious and solemn interest to the 
¢ontroveray about the crown, where the orator gives an account 
= the bar of his country, of all his labours-and sacrifices for 

sake, ~ 

Now Cicero, although he played a part on a great theatre, 
and in more important, striking and even tragic scenes, than 
most other speakers, was never placed in such a situation as 
hus been just described—at least, he never spoke in such a 
one. Unquestionably the contest with Mark Antony bore the 
nearest noulogy to it; and, accordingly, the second Philippic, as 
we before remarked, approaches, of all his orations, nearest to 
the Demosthenian model. It is truly agonistic—simple, nervous, 
direct, earnest, vehement. This example strikingly confirms 
our opinion, that had he been placed in the same situations with 
the Greek orator, he would, probably, have been freer from 
what we have mentioned as the occasional defects of his style. 
But that invective was written (for it was never spoken) in the 
sixty-third year of his age, and but a short time before his 
death. He had not been trained from his youth in such contests; 
on the contrary, the subjects on which he -had been required to 
exercise his powers, were such as called for the display rather 
ofa splendid and ornamental, than a severe and simple elo- 
quence. The impeachment of Verres, for instance, which Mr. 


Dualop thinks so admirable an occasion, involved a matter of 


daily occurrence in the administration of Roman affairs. Verres 
was a sad fellow, to be sure, rather worse, it is probable, than 
most other goversors of provinees—but almost every Preetor 
and Proconsul was, in some measure, guilty of the same sins. 
Indeed, they werg inseparable from a system of conquest and 
military polity—and, accordingly, the most vehement 

beyond comparison, in the whole collection, are those—not in 
which he puints the ruin and depopulation of Sicily, the wrongs 
and the misery of its inhabitants, &c. for those were small mat- 
ters, but—in which he dwells upon certain indecencies in the 
conduct of a Roman Preetor, and the violation of the Portian 
and Sempronian laws in the execation of an obscure Ro- 
min citizen !* The orations against Cataline are also re- 
murkable for force and vehemence ; but they do not approach 
“by uny means so near to the ideal standard as the second Phi- 
lippic. Every one who is well versed in the history of that pe- 
riod knows that the consul did more in that matter, by manage- 





* Besides, tse five orations of the second action, were not spoken. 
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ment, than by eloquence. The first of those orations, for 


instance, seems to be mere railing, or rather » The 
importunate question still presents itself to the y what 
does the orator mean to effect—why does he in- 
stead of speaking—why declaim so vehemently 

irator whom he is afraid to punish, “letting I dare not wait 
upon I would, like the poor eat in th’ adage.’ Cicero dues 
nothing more than inform Cataline that his machinations bave 
been betrayed, and request him, very earnestly, te confer 
the city the favor of quitting it immediately, and joining, Mun- 
lius and his desperadoes in Etruria. Astonished atthe traitor’s 
impudence, he, at first, breaks forth into a strain of lofty and 

went indignation; but he ends by turning his ast 
against himself, and wondering how he could submit, so. ya 
tiently, to such unheard of atrocities and outrages. ‘The truth 
is, however, that from the moment the plot was discovered, all 
immediate danger from it was at an end; the ouly difficulty was 
how to proceed against so conspicuous and erful a denim 
gogue—and the object of the speaker, as be afterwards informs 
us, Was, by dint of threats and contumely todrive the man te dee 
perate counsels—to turn his privy conspiracy into an open re 
bellion, and thus to cut him off, with his adherents, in the field. 
As it happened, the invective had its effect—Cataline followed 
the orator’s advice—but had he persisted in remaining at Rowe, 
as of a very different—a far more Demosthenian kind— 
heen necessary to persuade the Senate to treat him, as it 

afterwards, principally by the influence of Cato, treated his 
accomplices. In short, this first Catalinarian, with all its force 
and eloquence (which are very great) seems to us to be liable to 
the criticism, that it has the air of mere declamation, without 
drift or purpose—revealing in the magistrate,a weakness 
durst not execute what the reasoning of the orator proved, if it 
proved any thing, to be absolutely necessary. It is obvious that 
0 far as this remark is just, that celebrated oration wants one 
of the essentials of eloquence of the very first order. Of the 
three others, on the same subject, two are in explanation of 
measures already adopted, and scarcely come within the de- 
scription of speeches delivered, in order to persuade men to et 
on a momentous occasion. The only remaining one was ad- 
dressed to the important question, what was to be done with 
Lentulus and the other accomplices of Cataline. But even here 
the Consul approaches rather cautiously the great issue, whether 
the punishment of death—for ‘so long a time, unknown in the 
penal Le ia of Rome—should be inflicted upon men of 
patrician families, and great interest and consideration, and, 
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his el 2, no doubt, contributed very much to the 
result, yet, the brunt of the obnoxioas and memorable debate 
certainly borne by Cato. In his forensic speeches, Cicero 
Frey as has been already observed, the advantage of 
in every thing connected with the importance of 
the occasion, and the splendor of imposing circumstances. It 
is difficult, for example, to imagine a ey ieecyete for the 
display of that sort of eloquence than was afforded him by the 
trial of Milo. The shops were all shut up, and their tenants 
gathered about the tribonal—judges of the highest dignity and 
authority appointed—Pom pey, empowered by a specia commis- 
sion from the Senate to superintend the proceedings—a body of 
armed men, arrayed about the forum, to overawe the vast mul- 
titude—two parties,“animated with the inyeterate passions of a 
death-feud and the memory of many an unrevenged wrong, 
brought together, and only prevented from coming into open con- 
flict, by the presence of a superior force. Milo, behaving with 
same reckless and uncompromising hardihood that had dis- 
tinguished him in all his contests with the demagogue — 
Bad cor off in the midst of his guilty career—aboye all, the ora- 
tor himself, looking upon bis elient as a hero worthy to be had 
in everlasting honour, and execrating the deceased at once as 
the common pest of society, and as the unprovoked, implacable 
and too successful author of his own sufferings and dishonor.— 
‘The speech which Cicero delivered, on that occasion is Known 
to have been a failure; but the inspiration of did 
not pass away with it, and the published defence of is, as 
it was considered by himself and his contemporaries, decidedly 
his master-picce—excepting, always, the second oration against 
Mark Antony. But forensic eloquence, we repeat it, cannot 
rise to the sublimity of the deliberative, on such subjects and 
occasions as those which inspired the genius of Demosthenos. 
What was the banishment of Milo, to the destruction of the li- 
erties of Greece? What was Clodius, with all his insolence 
and crimes, to the ambitious, the indefatigable, the uncon- 
querable man of Pella?’ Could the orator, in holding up to 
the execration of mankind, the outrages of that pestilent ruftian 
have ventured as Demosthenes did, to swear by those who had 
fallen in fields of glory—at Zama or Thrasymene ? 

Great occasions, while they excite and exalt genius, produce, 
as they require, a more severe taste. It is a remark of M, 
Auger, the French translator of Demosthenes, that many ofthe » 
Boleieal harangues delivered in the States-General, convened 

luring the reign of Charles pape sre? in every point of view, 
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admirable—while the nation had as yet ne sure and discipli 
taste for true eloquence, and its forensic oratory ially was 
overrun with all manner of abominations. He accounts for this 
difference by the important interests which were i ed inthe 
discussions of the legislative assembly, while the 
comparatively unconcerned in the subjects of their 

felt at liberty to indulge their genius in the extravagancies and 
conceits so much in vogue at that time. It is surprising to us, 
that in his parallel of Cicero and Demosthencs, he did not think 
of applying this just observation. Our own Declaration of In- 
dependence has always struck us as another remarkable exam~ 
ple of the same thing. What is the merit of that immortal 
paper? The same which characterizes all the works of true 
genius—especially where it has produced them on great ocea~ 
sions—a severe and sublime simplicity. Any attempt at eloy 
quence—any ornament or prettiness—would not only have 
out of place, but altogether contemptible and revolting. Aces 
ingly, it is a curious fact, that the very few passages in the 
ginal draught which did savor @ little of fine writing, and w 
the late Mr. Adams thought the best part of the composition, 
were struck out of it by Congress or the committee. Those 
grave statesmen thought the subject quite too serious for rheto- 
ric—the bare recital of facts they wisely considered as the 
highest and the only eloquence which was consistent. with the 
character of the oveasion—an occasion destined to form one of 
the most important wras in the history of nations. 

In closing this long discussion of the comparative merits of 
Cicero und Demosthenes, which we thought best adapted full 
to explain our ideas of the peculiar style of the former, it is 
scarcely necessary to repeat that when we speak of his infe- 
tiority to the Greek orator, we mean rigorously to confine our~ 
selves tothe very terms we use. We have no doubt, that if the 
Athenian could have found a rival in any one, it would have been 
in Cicero. And so, as to the accidental circumstances, which 
we suppose to have given him an advantage over the Roman 
orator—the character of his audiencey the subjects and the oc- 
casions—the latter enjoyed them, we conceive, in greater per- 
fection than they ever existed in any where else but at Athens: 

When we first began to prepare the materials of this article, 
we purposed extending our remarks to the philosophical and 
epistolary writings of Cicero, as well.as to his conduct and for- 
tunes in private and in public life, But we shall baye to avail 
ourselves of some future occasion to accomplish so extensive 
anundertaking. Yet without doing so, we can convey to our 
readers but an inadequate idea of his unrivalled gifts and excel- 
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lencies.. We have stil) to show the distinguishing peculiarity of 
this extraordinary man, viz. that the perfection of his talents 
was not, as is usually the case, impaired by see he His 

u diffused over a vast surface, shone as brightly 
and ii upon every part of it, as if it had been eoncen- 
trated upon a single object. Whatever he undertook, he seemed 
born particularly to excel in, and his works on different subjects 
and in different styles, are so many master-pieces. In a word, 
if one were called to name the man, in all history, who had 
made the most of great natural gifts—in whom, the effects of 
that perfect intellectual discipline, which brings out and de- 
velopes and tnatures every talent, and ‘the mind through all 
her powers irradiates,” he could scarcely fail to ascribe that 
enviable distinction to Cicero. In style especially, he ful 
comes up to his own definition of an eloquent man. Is 
igitur eloquens (ut idem illud iteremus) qui poterit parva sum- 
imiss®, modica temperate, magna graviter dicere. 

In the course of the preceding observations, we have fre- 
quently alladed to the Attic and Asiatic styles. We are in- 
debted for the most satisfactory account of these to the rheto- 
rical writings of Cicero, which are published in Ernesti's edition 
of his works, in three octavo volumes, and which it is impos- 
sible to read without being astonished at the orator’s — 
knowledge—a knowledge equally systematie, eomprehens 
and minute—of his own art. The beauties of the true Attic 
eloquence, he seems to have contemplated with delight and 
despair. Compared with the rouge and ¢ affected 
graces and meretricious decorations of the Asiatics—he repre- 
sents it as the natural complexion of a sound and vigorous 
body—* the purple light of youth”—beautiful, not so much in 
itself, as because it was associated with the ideas of robust 
strength and health, of which it was the effect and the 
index. ‘The Asiatic style was of two very different kinds: the 
one sententious, pointed and epigrammatic—such, we 
as that of Tacitus or Seneca; the other ornate, redundant, 
florid and exaggerated. This latter prevailed ehiefly in 
Cicero's time, and he mentions one of his instructors, schylus 
the Cnidian, as a specimen of it.* When Pollio and Brutus 
classed him with the Asiatics, they meant this latter division of 
them. That Cicero did not generally speak with an Attic se- 
verity of style, we have already shewn, as also the qualifications 
with which this opinion is to be reeeived. But nothing conld 
be more absurd than to associate his great name with the frigid 


- 
* Brat. ¢, 9. 
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and empty declaimers of & vicious school, and this jadgment of 
the Pseudo-Attics of his own day, bas been almost ananimoisly 
reversed by posterity, The consures of the hypereritical Pollio, 
he shared in common with others, among the first writers of 
Rome. What could he expect of one who turned up his nuse 
at the provincialism—the patavinitas—of 'Titas Livius 2 

The preference of the Antic to the Asiatic style, is founded, 
as Cicero himself remarks, upon the ubiversal and anchange- 
able principles of nature. ‘Taste is vothing but judgment— 
the severest aud most exquisite judgment—applied to objects 
which produce the emotions of sublimity and beauty. ft 
is only another form of common sense and the sense of pro- 
priety—and there is no reasoning or metaphysics half so 
acute and refining, as that which a good writer or speaker 
almost unconsciously applies to the merest minutie@ of style. 
This perception of what is fit and decorows, is the thing eo much 
admired and studied under the name of elegance.* Two prin- 
ciples, among others, regulate its decisions. 1. Utility, which 
is the being able to give a reason for every thing that is done 
in a work of art, by pointing out the end it is designed to ac- 
complish—for instance, the proportions, &c. of a pillar of the 
Corinthian or the onic order, are governed by the weight it is 
supposed to support, and such like considerations. Cicero de- 
velopes this principle with great clearness and judgment.? 2, 
The seeond is, “that by a Jaw of nature, whatever objects affect 
our senses most keenly at first, and afford us the highest plea- 
sure, are most apt to produce satiety and disgust. Tow much 
more glaring and florid is the colouring of most modern paint 
ings than that of the ancient? Yet however they strike us at 
first, they do not delight us long, whereas, there is a secret 
charm in the faded beauties of the old masters.’. The same 
observations apply to the objects of smelling, hearing and taste. 
“Thus in all things,.the greatest pleasure is ever on the border 
of disgust ;so that we ought the less to wonder that. neither in 
poetry nor prosé, is an ornate, ambitious and affected style, 
without variety or relief, in whatever brilliant colours it may 
array itself, destined to please long.”’{ This may be regarded 
as a fundamental canon of criticism. 

It is by this test that the works of Cicero himself have been 
tried. It is the admiration of all cultivated nations, bestowed 
upon the classic models, for upwards of two thousand years to- 
gether, that warrants the opinion that their simple beauties ap- 
proach as near perfection, as it is given to man to come. 





* Copat est artis decere, ut dixit Roscius.—De Oat. tb. i, ¢. 29. 
t De Orot, lib, fli. cc. 45-46-47, } Tbid. ©. 25. 
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AutsIX.—Repor! of the Select Committee of the House of Repre- 
Ts fouse of 

sentatives, to which were referred the Messages of the President 
the United States, of the Sth and 8th of February, and 2d 
larch, 1827, with accompanying documents; and a Ri. 
and Resolutions of the Legislature of Georgia, March 3, 1827. 
Rend ‘and laid upon the table. 


Few documents have been presented to Congress sinee the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, more worthy of notice, 
than the one of which the title precedes this article, In it are 
involved the important inquiries—does the Federal Government 
or the State of Georgia possess the power to extinguish the 
titles to lands in the oceupancy of Indian tribes, within 
the limits of that State? Is the power of entering into treaties 
with Indian tribes vested in the United States? Can a treaty, 
executed and ratified in due form by the contracting parties, 
the United States being one of them, by which valuab! ts, 
under a solemn compact and for a valuable consideration, are 
conveyed to a State, be in any, and in what manner annulled, 
without the consent of the interested State? Can the Presi- 
dent, when called upon, according to the filth of the rules 
and articles of war, to arrest a military officer of the United 
States army, charged with having used contemptuous and dis- — 
respectful language towards the Governor of a State, exercis 
a diseretion and refuse to comply with the requisition? By these 
topics, we should naturally be Jed to the consideration of the 
course of policy which ought to be observed towards the Abo- 
rigines of our country; and to inquire how the question of 
power, to which we have referred, between the United States 
and Georgia, is to be decided, In this article, we shall confine 
ourselves to examining, whether the power to extinguish the 
Indian title within the territory of Georgia, is vested in 
United States or in that State; whether the Federal Govern- 
ment can constitutionally enter into treaties with Indian tribes; 
and to the expressing our opinion as to the manner in which 
the question between the United States and Georgia ought to 
be decided. It is said in the Report, that— 


‘In the event of the war of independence, the rights of the British 
Government devolved upon the United States. But a grave question 
arose, whether,in reference to the Indian tribes within the limits of ‘ 
State, the right of exclusive sovereignty and exclusive 
formerly vested in the Crown, et i 





in virtue of the on of 
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Independence, to the confederation of States, or to the ind 
States, repectively, within the limits of which each tribe was 
On the cus Saad it wes conicuded) thei, the, gil 

land, and what was considered the same thing, the land 


li? 


é 
i 
| 
ie 


government, at the joint nse and efforts of all the colonies, 
to the confederation ; oats She hand, it was urged, that en 
becoming ier pare suceceded, within its own limits, to all 
formerly in the Crown. he controversies growing out 
difference of opinion, were of the most serious character. 

one chief cause which retarded the adoption of the articles of confede- 
ration ; and under the confederation, they formed the of some 


fl 


ict 


were made by the different States were not uniform; nor did Con- 
in ai ing these cessions, admit, that without them, the con+ 
y would have possessed no title to the unoccupied lands. It was 
a settlement by compromise, between conflicting whose interests 
‘were too important to admit of any other mode o' eee u 
was the only State having large claims to lands on the western 
which did not, either before or shortly after the ees of the 
Constitution, make such a cession to the United States. Resolutions 
were repeatedly adopted by the old Congress, recommending to her a 
“sae On ey Vie hed beer oe 
and particularly Virginia, made, e year 1788, 
offered to Congress a cession of land, commencing on he Ohatahuata 
niver, &c. & tract, comprehending the lower half of the present States 
of Alabama and Mississippi. Several conditions were attached to this 
cession, among others, that of a guaranty to Georgia of all the remain 
der of the unoccupied lands which she claimed to the west. "These 
conditions were not satisfac to Con, and the cession was not 
accepted. In 1795, the Legislature of ia proceeded to make ex- 
tensive sales of the unoccupied lands on her western frontier. Great 
efbarrassment arose relative to the titles acquired under those sales, 
and at lei in 1802, a compromise was entered into between 
.. and the United States, in virtue of which, and on conditions 
acceptable, Georgia ceded to the United States all her right and 
westward of m certain line; and the United States ceded to Georgia all 
the claim, right and title of the United States, to the jurisdiction and 


i 


soil of the territory east of the said line ; , at the same time, 
the obligation of extinguishing the Indian title to all the Jands east of 
the said line, a8 soon as it be done ‘ , and on reasonable 
terms.’ ‘These articles of cession were concluded the commis- 


signers of the United States and those of Georgia, on the 24th April, 
1801." pp. 2, 5. 
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With their exclusive rights, in relation to the Tudians, devolved on the 
United Suites the great duty of defending the States against savage vio~ 
lence. In the discharge of this duty, is laid the foundation of the mili- 
tary establishinent of the United States, The first armies rained, after 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution, were for defence against the 
lo And in this way, the older States of the Union, who struggled 
in their infancy, alone and unaided, against — and powerful 
tribes of savages, have been charged with, perhaps, the greatest single 
item of pubhe expenditure, in the falGliment a i trust and duty of 
carrying on the relations of the Union with the Indians. But the 

and the burden must be reciprocal, and the State which claims the 

by encontrolled legislation, of causing an Indian war, cannot 

eall on the Union to sustain the burden of carrying iton.” pp. 16-18. 





‘Those extracts contain all the material facts and reasonings 
to be found in the Report, to sustain its conclusions, that the 
State of Georgia is precluded from entering into am 
ations respecting the extinguishment of Indian beret within her 
territories ; and that the power of treating upon that subject 
with the Indians generally, is exclusively vested in the United 
States. 

Not concurring in these reasonings and resolutions, it will be 
our object to shew that Georgia, at the declaration of Inde- 
pendence, enjoyed the fee-simple in, and the jurisiction over all 
the vacant lands in that State; and that she is now in 
exclusively, with the power to extinguish the title to those parts 
of them which are in the occupation of Indian tribes. 

We are not unapprized of the existence of a elass of moral- 
ists, which limits the right to land ou this continent, to the Abo- 
rigines, and to those who deriv: cir title from them. We 
shall not formally discuss this position, which we conceive to be 
more proper for the abstraction of achoolmen, than for the in- 
yestigation of statesmen and jurists. Those lawless Indian 
hordes, once so powerful and terrible, capable of crushing the 
united bands of our ancestors, have now dwindled into com- 
parative insignificance. Their numbers reduced, their warlike 
fire quenched; instead of inspiring fenr, they are objects of 
commiscration. Policy and humanity dictate, that they should 
be treated with considerate aud liberal kindness, not as some 
insist, because we have trampled upon their sovereignty, di- 
minished their population, and usurped their soil, but beeause 
from the natural course of circumstances, they have become im- 
poverished and helpless, the rude savage invariably contracting 
the vices, without participating in the ues and useful attain- 
ments of his civilized neighbours. We have vever been able 
to discover any force in the argument, that 43 the Indians were 















savage, over a territory never cultivated by his arm, nor seer 
hi Ww her ‘ ly 
EM elorcraben ate afar mn 


ing barbarian. We shall Lebar the tyranny 


rie ilant and the enlightened, over the feeble, the indolen 
aiaitho sins le. We contend for no more, than that or r 
gen Sade fer disint foes bens Antiatineseniele es 
fields far distant from human habi nt 
t Ives of forests which the red man had never traversed, 
and of rivers and lakes, whose surface he had never ruffled, 
but in the distant pursuit of ‘his enemy or his prey. “All 
mankind,” says Vattell, “have an equal right to the thing 
that have not yet fallen into the possession of any one; 
these things belong to the first possessor.”* * 'T) 
another celebrated question to which the discovery of the net 
world has principally given rise. It is asked if a nation m 
Jawfully take possession of a vast country, in which there are 
found none but erratie nations, incapable by the ness 
their numbers, to people the whole? We haye already said 
that the earth belongs to the whole human race, and was 
signed to furnish it with subsistence: if each nation had reso 
Seateae pontio mila Trt only Uy fetng, Getlege ae 
ttl mi; live only ting, fishing, and wild 
fruits, our globe would not be sufficient S apee 
part of its ent inhabitants, People, then, have not devi 
ated ane Sheth gv = the Indians to their 
narrow limits.’t To rules distinguishing cases, in 
whieh nations may, and i whieh they may ‘ev take posssetion 
of yacant lands, would be difficult, if not im ble. Tt 
would, we presume, be denied by no one, that the means of the 
Indian’s subsistente, in his accustomed modes, should pot be 
invaded ; but that what he neither uses nor needs, ever 
could have had an opportunity of even claiming, may be appi 
priated by others, would seem to be equally just. Upon this, 
a8 upon many other questions r the law of nature, per- 
plexities will ocear: in disposi ‘them, we ought to be gov- 
erned by the precepts of religion morals, which teach us, 
that power is not synonymous with right, and that peculiar for- 


* Vattel, lib. i. ¢.18, § 208. © t Ibid: & 29, § 209. 
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ize the delegates of New-York, ‘to limrt and res 
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portion of their territories ; and on the 10th of October folloy 
ing, declared, that the territories which might be thus ¢ 
“should be disposed of for the common benefit of the 
and formed into republican States, with the same 
sovereignty, freedom and independence, as the oth 
and that the ex ineurr any State since tl 
mencement of the war, in subduing any British’ 
maintaining and acquiring the territory, should be reimbur 
In compliance with this recommendation, the State of Vi 
on the 2d of January, 1781, ceded to the United 8 
lands to the north-west of the river Ohio. Onthe Ist of Mi 
1781, about two months after the cession by Virgini a, | 
land, the only State which bad until then withheld its sign 
from the Articles of Confederation, authorized its delegates in 
Congress to subseribe them. Georgia not havingthencededany 
of her territory to the Union, retained these rights to it, which 
she possessed, when independence was declared, the confede- | 
ration having in no manner affected them. Should this be I 
doubted, the question would be set at rest by a mere reference | 
to the second of the Articles of Confederation, and to the pro- | 
ceedings of Congress, after their ratification. By the seeond : 
of the Peace of i cera. a bay State retains its sove- 
pignty, m and inde lenee, every power, juresdiction 
right, which is not by this confederation eee dal ed 
to the United States, in Congress assembled.” On the 2d of 
November, 1782, a committee of Congress reported “that 
they had had a conference with two deputies of the Catawba 
nation of Endians; that their mission respects certain tracts of 
Jand reserved for their use in the State of South-Carolina, 
which they wish may be so secured to their tribe, as not to be 
intraded into by force, nor alienated with their own consent.” 
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Whe resolved, “that it be recommended to the Legis- 

Mature oft State of South-Carolina, to take such measures for 
the sati ‘ion and security of the said tribe, as the said Legis 
lature shall, in their wisdom, think fit." On the 15th of Ox 
tober, 1783, Congress resolved, that all civil and military offi- 
cers, particularly all commissioners or agents, should be pro- 
hibited from purchasing lands from the Indians, exeept by the 
license of the United States, with an express reservation, that 

“their resolution should not be construed to affect the territorial 

claims of any of the States, or other legislative ri within 

their respective limits.”+ On the 7th of August, Con- 
&ress passed a general ordinance upon Indian affairs, from 
which the following is extracted :-— 

“ Congress have the sole and exclusive right and power of q 
the ‘ae cand managing it rsd ake te Todage ps a an 
an) tates, provi 1 legislative ri : 
wikia its own Tanita, bo not infringed or eae pe 


: These Agsolations poknorletee ae ferritanal claims and 
legislative rights of the States, within their respective limi 
As late as the 20th of October, 1787, Congress aa 


** "Phat it be, and hereby is represented to the States of North-Caro+ 
fina and Georgia, that the lands which have been ceded by the other 
States, in compliunce with the recommendation of this + Ore HOW 
selling in quantities for public securities; that the deeds of cession 
from the different States have been made without annexing an express 
condition, that they should not operate until the other 
like cireumstances, made similar cessions; and that ve 
such faith in the justice and magnanimity of the States of 
lina and Georgin, that they only think it necessary to call their attention 
to these circumstances, not doubting but, upon consideration of the sul- 
ject, they will feel the obligations which will induce similar cessions, 

. and justify that confidence which has been placed in them.” 


On the Ist of February, 178%, Georgia did offer to cede a 
part of her western lands to the United States, upon certain 
conditions: these conditions not being accepted, the cession was 
not made. Congress expressed its reasons for not accepting 
the cession upon the terms proposed, without pr ling to any 
right in, or jurisdiction over the territory. But says the 

ongress in accepting eessions from the States, did not admit 
that without them, the confederacy would have possessed no title 
to the unoccupied lands.” Lt would have been wupetetognieny in 
Congress to have made that admission. It repeatedly reeog- 
nized the rights of the States to the lands within their limits. 


“Indian Treaties ond Laws, p. 428. t Ebid. pp. 435, 436. | Shid. p. addy 
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Te in no instance demanded them as its property: It could have 
produced no title tothem. It earnestly, jrareshiedcr~ + 
recommended to the States, to make cessions of thetrJands to 
United States, for the common benefit, never, in the most indi- 
rect manner, setting wp any claimeto them, Would cessions be 
recommended, where tho right to demand existed? If Congress: 
had the right, impelled by the imperious necessities which it fre- 
quently and forcibly urged, when its recommendations were dis- 
regarded, would it not have been bound in duty to resort to mea- 
sures of coercion? Were any of the cessions made to y 
Peo ote poset ey, ha Congres a cagetaashay 
nce tothe a ina 
claimed any part of the ine of those States which were parties 
to the confederation, notwithstanding many sales ofthem have 
been made to individuals in fee-simple, and rages yolaztere 
cessions of them to Congress, subject to a variety of conditions 
Did not some of the States reject the confederation, because no 
provision was inserted in it for the appropriation of the unoceu- 
pied lands to the common benefit of the Union ? And did not these 
States afterwards accede to the confederation, although it con- 
tained no such provision? Did not their refusal to become mem- 
bers of the conkederdtido} unless the unoccupied lands were con- 
veyed to the United States, manifest, that they did not consider 
them as belonging to the United States, without the cession of 
several States? and did not the 9th of the Articles of the 
federation declare, “ that no state shall be deprived of territory 
ibe beaut of the United ee ae lbh te simon 
its of the States ever express! le; to the Unit 
Bs Sede which, in the language of the 2d of the Articles of Con= 
federation, they were retained by the States? he 
‘Tt is asserted in the Report, that the difficulties relating to 
the unoccupied lands were settled under the confederation by 
compromise. When was the compromise made? Where isthe 
evidence of itto be found? Who were the parties to it? What 
were ilsterms? We believe that none of these questions can be 
satisfactorily answered. Contemporancous history informs us 
that the controversy ceased, not that it was compromised: that 
some of the States made voluntary cessions of portions of their 
territory to Congress, whilst others refused to make any; and 
that those States which did not cede, remained in the undisputed 
possession of the fee-simple in and the jurisdiction over all the 
unoccupied lands within their boundaries when independence 
was declared. Where the fee-simple m, and the jurisdiction 
over lands belong to a State, and a mere right of oceupancy in 
them is granted to Indians, it seems to us to be a proposition toe 





evident to require illustration, that this right cannot be trans- 
ferred to whomsoever the occupant . It is in its nature 
altogether personal, to be enjoyed by the tribes entitled to it, 
who can no more convey it, arbitrarily, than could the 
sentatives in Congress, or the judges of the Sapreme Court as- 
sign over their offices andthe discharge of their duties, to indi« 
viduals of their selection. The right of occupancy may be aban- 
doned, or it may be extinguished: in either case, the lute 
unincumbered fee would vest in the State, for it could vest no 
where else. The fee-simple and the jurisdiction being in a so- 
yereign State, no other government could interpose. In the 
case of Fletcher and Peck, the Supreme Court said,— ~ 

“That the Legislature of Georgia, unless restrained by its own Con- 
stitution, possesses the power of Ssthase of the inaproate ve 
within its own limits, in such manner as its own judgment dictate, 
isa ition not to be controyerted. That the particular land stated 
al jaration p| ec lilteb yes ee lie ie ti 

Georgia, and that the Georgin had power to grant it.” 

6 Cranch's Rep. pp. 128, 142. be 


‘ 

The grant alluded to was made by the State of gia in 
Sestane, subject to the Indian right of occupancy. In John: 
son M’Intosh,* the muin question was, whether Indians 
could give, and individuals receive from them, a title to land; 
and the decision was in the negative upon both of these points, 
The language of the Court was— \ 


“Tf an individual might extinguish the Indian title for bis own bene- 
fit, or in other words might se it, still be could acquire only that 
title. Admitting their power to change their laws or usages, so far as 
to allow an individual to separate a portion of their lands from the com- 
mon stock, and hold itin seyeralty, still it is. part of their territory and 
ig held under them, by a title dependent upon their Inws. ‘The grant 
derives its efficacy from their will, and if they cheose to resume it, and 
make a different disposition of the land, the Courts of the United States 
eannot interfere for the protection of the title. The person who 
chases lands from the Indians, within their territory, incorporates pred 
self with them, so far as respects the property purchased; holds his 
title under their protection, and subject to their laws. be he A 
grant, we know of no tribunal which can revise aud set pro- 
ceeding. We know of no principle which can distinguish this ease 
from a grant made to 4 nutive Indian, authorizing him to hold a 
cular tract of land in severalty, As such a grant could not separate the 
Indian from his nation, nor give « title which our courts could distin~ 
guish from the title of his tribe, as it might still be conquered from or 
ceded by his tribe, we can perceive no legal principle which will aatho~ 


E 


* 8 Wheat. Rep. p. 112. 
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ize the court to say, that different consequences are attached to this 
Hames, brentae even coals by mca Th ps Oe . 


. ; 4 
‘These decisions of the Supreme Court accord with what we 
have stated, excepting that do not direetly determine, whe- 
ther the right of extinguishing Indian occupancy belongs to the 
United States or to the State. Weare unable to form an idea 
ofa sovereign State, which has not the power of legislating upon 
all matters within its jurisdiction. [f another government can 
interfere in such jurisdiction, without the consent of the State, 
the State cannot be sovereign. Georgia is a sovereign State. 
Putting then out of view how far her sovereignty might have 
been impaired by the confederation, (which we have already 
considered) or may be impaired by the Federal jitution 
(which we shall hereafter consider) her right to legislate, exclu- 
sively upon the Indian title to lands within her limits, we appre- 
hend, can, with no greater plausibility, be controverted, than her 
exclusive right to legislate concerning the mode in which the 
title to real property in the State may be acquired or relinquished 
by her citizens. Where a right is possessed, as a general rule, 
the means of perfectly enjoying it, are incidentally annexed to 
it. Ifthe power of aliening in fee, were in oncgoyernment, and 
of extinguishing the right of occupancy in another, both might 
be prevented from reaping the full benefit of their power The 
State having the fee, could by no act of its own obtain the pos- 
session of the soil, notwithstanding the willingness or the desire 
of the occupants to part with it for an adequate consideration. 
The United States having the right toextinguish the occupancy, 
might refuse to exercise it. In exercising it, they could not 
choose a purchaser, for the occupancy could not be purchased ; 
and so soon as it should be extinguished, the ion, with the 
fee-simple, would devolve upon the State. This division of 
er is both inconvenient and unnatural. The State seized 
in fee, is stro ronal in the extinguishment of the Indian 
title, and oat more likely to effectit, than the United States, 
having no interest, and which may never aid State in the 
accomplishment of its wishes. No obligation to extinguish In- 
dian title in a State is imposed upon the United States by the 
Constitution: a State, therefore, if the power be in the United 
States, however urgent might be its inducements for the extin- 
ishment of the title, would be utterly remediless. Although 
cases of Fletcher and Peck, and of Johnson and M’Lutosh 
have not directly determined that a State can extinguish the In- 
dian occupancy, yet a careful perusal of them will convince any 
one, that the inference in favor of this power being in the State, 
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is irresistible. In Johnson and M’Intosh, the title in issue related 
to lands which had been ceded to the United States; and the 
court decided that the occupancy could only be extinguished by 
the United States, which possessed the fec-simple- In Fletcher 
and Peck, the lands disputed were in the State of Georgia; and 
in Johnson arid M’Intosh, the court said, “that the real ques~ 
tion” (in Pletcher and Peck) “ presented by the issue was, whe- 
ther the seizure in fee was in the State of Georgia or in the 
United States:” having decided that the seizure in fee was in 
the State of Georgia, the judgment was, that she could alien the 
lands in fee, although they would be subject to the Indian right 
of occupancy, which bad not been extinguished. The Lae oe 
in both cases, although not laid down in so many words, is, t 
the power possessing the fee-simple and the jurisdiction, ean 
extinguish the Indian right of occupancy. In neither of these 
cases is it asserted that the United States can alone Stage 
the Indian right of occupancy, notwithstanding it would have 
been s0 expressed in Johnson and M’Intosh, as the question 
there related to lands belonging to the United States in fee— 
The Court in that case remarked— 

“Tt has never been doubted that either the United States or the sene- 
ral States bad a clear title to all the lands within the boundary lines 
described in the treaty, subject only to the Indian right of i 
and that the exclusive per to extinguish that right sas vested in that 
government which might Constitutionally exercise it." —p. 585. 


If the Chief-Justice, so remarkable for the fulness and the 
precision with which he conveys his ideas (and it igby hie that 
the opinion of the Court vas pronounced) had considered the 
exelusive right of extinguishing Indian title to bein the United 
States; he would have made use of corresponding language, 
The obvious conclusion from what he did sty, is, that the ex 
sive power to extinguish the Indian title was vested in that gay- 
ernment, within whose jurisdiction the lands were MP 
Should a doubt be raised of the correctness of our conclusion, it 
will hardly remain, if wo refer to the following extracts from 
the case just mentioned :-— 


“Virginia passed an act in the year 1779, declaring her exclusive 
right of pre-eraption-from the Indians of all the lands within the limits 

her own churtered territory, and that no. person or persons whatso- 
ever, have or ever had, a right to purchase any lands within the same, 
excepting only persons duly authorized to make such purchase, formerly 
for the use and benefit of the colony, and lately for the Commonwealth. 
‘The act then proceeds to annul all deeds made by Indians to individa- 
als, for the private use of the purchidsers. Without ascribing to this 
act the power of annulling vested rights, or admitting it to countervail 
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the testimony furnished by the inal note opposite to the title of the 
pes i sien sin the Indians, in ame tyr the Vir- 


Lp eapednie it may safely boconsidered 
Gover teed atirmanee, othe part of of the broad prin- 
oe whi had alveys bona maintained, that #) arlsoe ght te pare 
jase from the Indians resided in the government.”—p. 585, 


To purchase what from the Indians ? Unquestionably nothing 
but their right of occupancy, for the fee-simple was in the State 
of Virginia. Had this act of Virginia been deemed illegal, it 
would not have been cited and commented upon, in con! 
tion of the principle laid down by the court. inthoducedt ia the 
manner in which it is, it amounts to a plain recognition, that 
the State is the government which can alone Indian 
jek of occupancy to lands within Sa he prevalence 

he opinion that the United States can alone negotiate with 
the Indians for the extinetion of their title, is not disputed by 
us; we nevertheless contend, and trust that we have demon- 
strated, both upon principle and the highest judicial authori 
known to our country, that this power cannot be constitutional 
exercised by the United States, excepting where the lands are 
within their territorial possessions. According to the Report, 
“to the Constitution of the United States, Georgia became a 
party, and thereby relinquished, if she previously possessed it, 
all power to treat with the Indians, and all right to exclusive 
power over them.” It is not pretended that the power and the 
right of Georgia have been expressly taken away by any words 
inthe Constitution: that they have been taken away, is ne 
Ist. From the treaty-making power. ly. From the power 
regulate commerce with the Indian tribes; and 3ly. From the 
power to declare war. These grounds we will examine in 
their order. 

First: The treaty-making power. By the second section of 
the second article of the Constitution, the power of making treaties 
is with the President and the Senate. .‘Preaties made “ under 
the authority of the United States” beeume the supreme law of 
the land, any thing “in the Constitution or laws of any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” These treaties are, of course, 
such as the President and Senate can constitutionally make: to 
be constitutionally made, they must be authorized by the Con- 
stitution. Whenever treaties are mentioned in history, in di- 
plomacy, or in Jaw, they invariably mean contracts entered into 
by independent nations, or by nations regarded to be indepen- 
dent ; it is only with independent nations, (excepting in certain 
eases which do not contradict but confine the general rule) that 
treaties can be made; because they alone are competent to por- 
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form their conditions. Where agreements are made with indi: 
viduals, with parishes, townships, districts, or with subordinate 
bodies politic, they are never termed treaties, either inordinary 
or technical language: so to call themwould be a ee mis 
nomer. “ A treaty, in Latin, fedus, is a pact made with a view 
to the public welfare by the superior power.’* “ Public trea: 
ties can only be executed by superior powers, by sovereigns wha 
contract inthename of the State.” The Federalist in speaking 
of the power of making treaties, remarks—' Its objects are com 
tracts with foreign nations, which have the force of law, but de. 
rive it from the obligation of good faith. They are not rules 
prescribed by the sovereign to the subject, but agreements be: 
tween sovereign and sovereign.” p.405. “ Inits general sense,” 
says Mr. Rawle, in his View of the Constitution of the United 
States, “wecan be at no loss to understand the meaning of the 
word treaty. Itis a compact entered into with a foreign power, 
and extends to all those matters which are generally the sub- 
jects of compact between independent nations.” p. 58. Are 
Tadian tribes in the United States independent nations ? Have 
they ever been so considered? Are they so in fact ? 
We believe that it has never been laid down in any 
ble treatise upon the law of vature or of nations, or decided by 
any European or American tribunal, that Ty are inde 
pendent nations. They are destitute of laws, unless a few tra, 
ditionary maxims and customs, buying no connexion with gov 
ernment or morals, can be so termed: they bold real property 
in common: they ure unnequainted with the arts of writing and 
printing, and have not even an alphabet of their language. In 
peace, they are strangers to the regular pursuits of industry— 
they depend for subsistence upon the precarious supplies of the 
forest and the lake—when not occupied in hunting or fishing, 
their time is passed if listless indolence, or in barbarous sports, 
In war, their rage is merciless and indiscriminate—they feel the 
same transports when they bury their tomahawk in the bosom 
of decrepid age, of vigorous manhood, of blooming youth, or of 
amiling iofancy. Blood and destruction are the objects of 
their battles and the fruits of their victories—the bleeding 
scalp, their most glorious trophy—the torture of enemies their 
keenest delight; and among some of the tribes, in obedience to 
what they hold to be the duties of religion, they banquet upon 
the half-burnt and quivering limbs of prisoners selected for that 
horrid rite.¢ This picture is not drawn to excite indignation 
* Vat. L. No lib. il. ©. 12. §. 152. tTbid. lib. ite. L$ 4 
$ Although exceptions are to he found to the representation which we have given 


ofthe manners ani! customs of the indiaus in the United States, they are sorare, a 
Mot to invatidate its general comrectaess. P we 
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and disgust towards a wretched and often an oppressed race, 
but as ing some of the causes for its exelusion from the 
Je of nations. For a fuller illustration of them, without troub- 

ing the reader with extracts, we will refer him to Loeke, &c.* 
ceording to the laws and usages of pot ee potentates, 


the discovery of the countries of the new world, gave an abso~ 
lute dominion over them, to the sovereign by whose le the 
discovery had been made. By that sovereign were regu- 
lations established, which should subsist between the discoverers 
and the natives. Great Britain acquired her supremacy over 
that portion of this continent now within the United 

partly by discovery and partly by conquest, from those whose 
original title was founded upon discovery. In both cases, she 
asserted and maintained her sovereignty, but granted to the 
Indian inhabitants the oceupaney of the soil, in their possession, 
asa right ; the fee-simple in it she reserved to ss together 
with the exclusive power of extinguishing the right of occupancy: 
When, therefore, Ser ceded re of the Indians, without their 
right of occupancy having been extinguished, which she 
quently did, the grantee held, subject to that incumbrance: 
the right of occupancy had been extinguished, he took a perfect 
title. So little were the Indians deemed by the European gov- 
ernments to be independent, that in the numerous treaties 
among these governments, territories in the possession of 
Indians, were eéded, without their being described or even 
alluded to. 

By the treaty of 1783, between our government and Great- 
Britain, all the political and territorial rights and claims which 
Great-Britain had possessed within the boundaries designated 
ia that treaty, devolved upon the United States or upon the 
several States. Whatever might have been the laws or usages 
of Europeans, relating to the condition of the Indians, no obli- 
gation was imposed upon the United States to adopt them; but 
they did recognize and nct upon these usages and customs to 
the fullest extent. Whether our government derives its do- 
minion over the Indians from treaties, or from the laws and 
usages of the European world, or from its own construction of 
the law of nature, it is not material to determine. It never 
regarded the Indians as sovereign nations ; and has exercised 
over them the same supremacy that Great-Britain and other 
European powers formerly did. Congress has even legislated 
for them, criminally and civilly; has authorized the milita 
force of the Union to apprehend them within the limits of their 


* Locke on Gov, b. 2. ¢. 7, $.87-89, Smith’s W. N. vol di. p, 16%. Montesquicu's 
Spt. Law. b. xviii c. 11-13. Jefferson's Notes, p. 126, 
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tribes, and to bring them before our tribunals to be tried fa 
offences against our laws; has interdicted foreigners fron 
trading with them, excepting by the permission of the Unite 
States; and bas empowered the President, without theiricon 
sent, to establish trading-houses, at such places upon the fror 
tiers, or in the Indian country, as he might judge to be moi 
convenient. 

‘The views which we have taken of the situation of the Indian 
are su ed by a solemn decision of the Supreme Court of th 
Unites tes, in the case of Johnson and Meclotosh, in8 Whea 
ton’s Reports, p. 543, already cited, for another parpose. 
Court declares, in pages 572, 575, 587, that discovery was th 
original foundation of titles to land on the American cont} 
nent, as between the different European nations, by whom con 
quests and settlements had been made upon it. That “th 
United States haye unequivocally aeceded to that great an 
broad rule by which its civilized inhabitants now hold this coun 
try.” That “while the different nations of Europe respecte 
the right of the natives, as occupants, they asserted the altimat: 
dominion to be in themselves, and claimed and exercised, asi 
consequence of this ultimate dominion, a power to grant th 
soil, while yet in the possession of the natives :” that ‘thes 
grants have been understood by all, to convey a title to th 
grantees, subject only to the Indian right of occupancy ;” tha 
“the history of America, from its discovery to"the present day 

roves the universal recognition of these principles :” that ‘i 

as never been doubted that either the United States, or th 
several States, had a clear title to all the lands within the boun 
dary lines, described in the treaty, subject only to the India) 
right of occupancy.” Opinions, the same as the foregoing, wen 
expressed by our commissioners when negotiating the Treaty a 
Ghent." “The recognition of a boundary,” say the commis 
sioners, ‘gives up to the nation in whose behalf it is made 
all the Indian trihes and countries within that boundary, 1 
was on this principle, that the undersigned have confidently re 
lied on the treaty of 1783, which fixes and recognizes the boum 
daries of the United States, without making any reservation re 
specting the Indian tribes.’*t | 

Tt might be urged, that it is useless to investigate whethe 
the Indians are or are not independent nations, because admit 
ting them not to be so, and that treaties could not be made with 
them, yet agreements or compacts might. But this is very far 
from an unimportant inquiry. If the United States can make 


* Seo American State Papers, v. ix. pp. 389, 495. 1 Tbid. p. 404, 
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a treaty with the Indians, the treaty becomes “the supreme law 
of the land;” if chey cannot, the treaty 1 a dead letter, By 
the third section of the fourth article of the Constitution, 
is authorized “to dispose of, and make all needful rales and 
regulations respecting the territory or other property belongi 
to the United States.” From what we have stated, it is 
dent that all the land in the occupation of Indians, not within a 
State, is territory belonging to the United States. Without 
waking treaties with the Indians resident upon that territory, 
the same objects may be obtained, by Congress entering into 
such compacts or agreements with them, a3 ea justice 
may require. It is material to ascertain the source from whence 
4 constitutional power is deduced, although the same effects 
‘and consequences might follow, ina particular case, from more 
than one power in the Constitution: we can then better distine 
guish between use and abuse. But the effects and consequences 
would not be the same, whether the | to negotiate with 
Indians be derived from the sixth article of the Constitution, or 
from the third section of its fourth article. Under the sixth 
article, a general power might be claimed to negotiate with th | 
Indian tribes ; whereas, the power granted in the third section” 4 
of the fourth article, is limited to the ‘territory or other property 
belonging to the United States.” Having shewn that the thir- 
teen States which subscribed to the Articles of Confederation, 
(for we refrain altogether from entering into any examination | 
of the rights of the other States) retained the fee-simple in and 
the jurisdiction over the Indian lands within their boundaries, 
these lands cannot be comprehended within the territorial limits 
of the United States. Congress, therefore, can make no com- 
pact relating to them, that power being exclusively vested in 
the State within whieh the lands are contained. By recurring 
to the Constitution, we shall perceive, that in it the distinction 
between the meaning of treaties and other compacts is plainly 
drawn. According to the tenth section of the first article, ‘*no 
State shall enter into any treaty,” &c.; this prohibits a State 
from muking treaties with foreign nations, not from entering 
into compacts with them, or with a sister State. To prevent 
these acts, a further provision was requisite. In the second 
clause of the same section, it is, therefore, added, that no State 
shall “enter into any agreement or compact with another State, 
or with a foreign power,” not interdicting the States from any 
compacts with those who reside within their limits and juris- 
diction. 

The Report relies upon precedents to sustain the general 
powers of the Federal fb Ne to conclude Indian treaties. 


” 
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conviction, that the lands within their boundaries, ee 
to their interference and control. Had every negoti with 
Indian tribes, since the commencement of the Federal Consti- 
tution, been eondueted by treaties, between them and the 
United States, the precedents, without constitutional power, 
would have conferred no constitutional right. The deliberate 
acts of the government are to be respected; prima facie, they 
are to be received as legitimate : nevertheless, if upon investi- 
gation, they are found to be otherwise, we are bound to 
adopt a different rule. A written constitution would be a 
mockery, if precedents, unsanctioned by it, are to have the au- 
thority of law. tan 

« The power to regulate commerce with ian 
tribes. By the articles of Confederation, Congress had the power 
“of regulating and managing all affairs with the Indians, not 
members of any of the States, provided, that the legislative ri, 
of any State, within its own limits, be not infri or violated.” 
To Congress, the Federal Constitution has committed the 
lation of “commerce with the Indian tribes,” without the li 


tations contained in the Confederation ; but it has not given t 


Congress the power of “managing all affairs with the Indiansy” 


~if it had, these words, without any restriction, would have pre- 
cluded the.States, even within their bounduries, from every 
species of legislation connected with the Indians. The Con- 
stitution giving to Congress no other power than to regulate 
commerce with the Indians, all other transactions with them, 
aré left to the States, as they had previously been. Upon pre- 
cisely the same principle, that the exclusive power to regulate 
commerce” with the Ladinus, is vested in Congress, is the power 
to manage ail other affairs” with them, vested in the States; 
the power “to regulate commerce” with the Indians, is not in 
the States, because it has been taken away: the power “to 
manage all affairs’ with the Indians, remains to the States be- 
cause it has not been taken away. If then the extinguishment 
of the Indian right of occupancy, be not a regulation of com- 
merce, the States are now as fully authorized to extinguish that 
right as they ever were. Congress has the same power to regu- 
Jate commerce among the States, as it has with the Indian 
tribes. In exercising it, could Congress prescribe the manner 
in which a special occupancy, or a lease for life, or a term for 
years, in the several States, should be surrendered? Would 
not the claim of an exclusive right to extinguish the oecupancy 
of the Indians, when the fee-simple and the jurisdiction were in 
a State, be as obviously a usurpation of power, as to lngislate for 
n State, in the conveying or surrendering of titles to real pro- 
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perty) within its limits? ‘To contend that Congress, under a 

to regulate commerce, can extinguish the Indian right 
of oreupancy, seems to us to be so illogical and contradictory, 
that we shall abstain from any further remarks upon it. 

Thirdly. Power to declare war. As it strikes usthat a power to 
declare war, and to extinguish the right of Indian occupancy to 
lands within a State, have no rational connexion with each 
other ; and as it has, nevertheless, been elaborately argued in 
the Report, that the latter is included within the former, we wil] 
avail ourselves of the oceasion to express our opinion upon the 

stio vexata of constitutional construction. 

Political writers and statesmen, who have discussed this topio, 
have usually been divided into two classes, the one advocating 
a liberal, the other « strict construction of federal powers. We 
consider both to be in error, and that their error arises from 
confounding together what are so different in their nature and 
operation, as a statute and the Constitution, and applying to the 

‘onstitation, those general rules which govern courts of justice 
in their construction of statutes. By construing a statute libe- 
rally, an inference is often drawn from it, not only beyond what 
its words import, but beyond the contemplation of those 
whom it was enacted. By construing a statute strictly, all 
its intention be expressed with a clearness not to be mistaken, 
yet being capable by verbal criticism, of refeiving another, and, 
perhaps, a more literal meaning, the sense is sacrificed to the 
tule, and the object of the law is defeated. The mere state: 
ment of the effeets produced by these rules of construction, Will 
satisfy us, that neither of them ought to be our guide. The 
structure of our Constitution is novel and complicated: the dif. 
ference between it and the ancient and modern political leagues 
and confederacies, is 80 great in many essential respects, that 
we can derive little from their histories to aid us, either hy way 
of example or illustration. In returning to a state of pence 
from a long and exhausting war, our citizens were exposed £0 
sufferings and priva , searcely inferior to those which they 
had endured during the revolutionary struggle. Individuals 
were oppressed with debt—property hud depreciated—metallie 
money had disappeared—no sound circulating medium supplied 
its place—commerce and agriculture were languishing—rival 
interests and jealousies distracted the States—the natural re- 
sources of the country were undeveloped. ‘The Goveroment 
was feeble: it could enact no general commercial regulations 
from the want of power—eould make no provision for ite neces- 
sary expenditures or the payment of the public debt, from an 
inability to obtain reyenue—could command no respect abroad, 
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from the prevalence of conflicting counsels at home 
midst of these embarrassments, the Convention e 
Philadelphia, which framed the Constitution, and | 
which it contains were given to remedy the evils exist- 
ing, when it was formed. Being established for certain pur- 
poses by the ple of the several States who then had, and 
who still have State Legislatures, those purposes were expressed, 
and the powers necessary to accomplish them were specially 
enumerated. These powers are, generally, to be exercised on 
external objects, as war, diplomatic intercourse, and foreign 
commerce. What concerns the lives, liberties, and property 
of the people, and their internal order, improvement and econ- 
omy, are included within the province of the Legislatures of the 
States. This distinction marks the prominent boundaries 
between Federal and State jurisdiction, although, in some 
instances, it has been departed from, where it was } 
expedient that some powers, more properly of a munici 
Sues should be exclusively vested in the Pederal Gere. 
ment, or concurrently in it and the States. To effect the ob- 
jects of the Constitution, the powers which it gives, are speci- 
fied: to carry them into execution, sometimes the means are 
expressed, Wut as this bas frequently been omitted, in a sepa- 
rate paragraph, the Legislature is authorized “to make all 
laws which shall bt necessary and proper,” for that purpose. 
Such being the character of the Constitution, we know but one 
sound practical rule for its construction—the intention of its 
framers, to be collected from the nature of the instrument, and 
the words used to convey its meaning; according to their ordi- 
nary acceptation. As it was designed, that only certain powers 
should be conferred upon the General Government, they ought 
to be strictly construed—not in the sense of that term which we 
have adverted to and censured—not with the subtleties of ver- 
bal criticism and scholastic refinement—but as they would be 
understood by an individual of good sense and integrity, sothat no 
addition should be made to the quantity or kind of power given, 
or because a great power had been granted, therefore, to annex 
to it another, inferior in degree. AJ] the powers intended to be 
granted, having been agreed upon, they could, therefore, be 
enumerated; the means by which they were to be executed, 
could not be enumerated, because they could not be previously 
ascertained: they must depend upon the internal situation and 
resources of the country-—upon the relations in which foreign 
nations stand towards it, towards cach other, and upon an 
infinity of contingencies not to be anticipated by human sagacity, 
VOL. 1.—NO. 4. 71 
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r uld more or less enter into the expediency of measures 
We should, nevertheless, not say, that the 
ans for the execution of powers should be literally construed, 
aecording to the import of that word, as already commented 
upon by us. Although conscious that we are about to express 
an opinion, which has by many been criticised and condemned, 
, after long and serious deliberation, we can conceive no 
ter rule to direct the judgment in deciding upon the means 
to be used in the execution of a power, than that which is con- 
tained in the following passage of the case of McCulloch and 
the State of Maryland :—* Let the end be legitimate, let it be 
within the scope of the Constitution,” (by which we understand, 
let the power be enumerated) ‘and all means which are ap- 
Ln ore which are plainly ada to that end, which are not 
prohibited, but consist with the letter and spirit of the Consti- 
tution, are constitutional.” This rule will, doubtless, leave 
open a wide tield forargument; but can any substitute for it so 
unexceptionable, be suggested? It has, we are aware, been 
insisted, that only those means which are strictly necessary shall 
be employed. It will not be denied, that the means to effect 
an object, must often be various: if various, a choice must be 
exercised among them; in exercising this choicc, would not 
opinions differ as much in determining which of them was that 
which was strictly necessary, or which of them was the most 
ictly necessary, us in selecting that which was the most aj 
priate, and best adapted to the end? If the rule is to be that 
the means strictly necessary, must be adopted, is it intended, 
that the rule shall govern, when by adhering to it, the object of 
the power cannot be obtained? We feel no hesitation in answer- 
ing, that it is not; for the absurdity is not to be imagined, that 
the Constitution has given a power which cannot be executed. 
What then must be the rule? To take that mean, which de- 
ro little as possible from strict construction, will accom- 
plish the object of the power, when strict construction will not. So 
far, we are confident, that the most rigid constructionist will 
with us; and with the same confidence, we undertake to assert, 
that he will admit, that the power may be accomplished by the 
means, not partially but entirely, not defeetively but benefiei- 
ally, otherwise an equally absurd consequence would follow, 
that the Constitution has given a power which cannot be other- 
wise than imperfectly executed. In accord then with those 
from whom we apparently differ, so far as to agree with them, 
that no wider latitude is to be allowed in executing a power, 
than is necessary for its perfect accomplishment, we ask either 
them, or the most subtle logician who ever framed a syllogism, 





to point out, in intelligible language, the : 
proposition, and the one which we have 
“means whieh are iatey which are 
end, which are not i 
rit of the Constitution, are constitutional.” Wi 
to discriminate between the rule which we — 
which is supposed to be in opposition to it, we Id cont 
that our opponents, in arguing that the means to.an end must 
be strictly , depart more from the text of the Constitt- 
tion than we do. The words of the Constitution are not “ strictly 
necessary,” but ‘necessary and proper ;” and is not a law “ neces- 
and proper,” or what is tantamount—appropriate, which, 
the limitation we have stated, carries a power into exccu- 
tion? and if a law “ strietly necessary” would not a grant- 
ed power into execution, could it, without an evident makers 
termed a “necessary and proper law” Extremes meet: by re- 
stricting the exercise of means so rigidly, as to prevent their 
and useful operation, we as palpably violate the letter and spirit 
of the Constitution, as by pursuing a —r 
course. In the one case, Congress would be guilty i 
nugatory a power which the people had granted for their own 
benefit, and thus paralyzing their will: in the other, it would be 
guilty of usurping a power which had never been granted. Let 
us illustrate, by a single example, the consequences result- 
ing from what is called a ‘‘strietly necessary” execution of 
a power, and its execution pursuant to the rule which we 


questioned, that they ry; i war 
‘could not be wa, vantageously, a that 
its operations, from the want of them, would sometimes be to~ 
tally frustrated: we apprehend also, that all this is admitted by 
the admission, that miler roads may be constructed duri 
war; and yet because they are not useful in time of peace, 
shall, therefore, by the canons of strict construction, be delayed 
until the commencement of hostilities, when, frequently, it would 
be impracticable to construct them, and when, frequently, if 
constructed, they would not be finished, until too late to answer 
the purposes for which they were designed. By so construi 
‘the power, as to perfect military roads, in time of peace, they wi 
effect the objects contemplated by them; and xo greater power 
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Po ermereerrerea 
tis motto i it be 
Sia orcnaniuencathioventontettocenanes and. acteri 


Aicuctributes. Ifthe Judiciary would decide upon the degree of dis- 
cretion, which Congress cau exercise in its meansto carry anenu- 
merated power intoexecution, the Judiciary, not Congress, would 


an act was passed ‘to regulate,” among other thi “the 
claims of invalid pensioners,” and imposing certain duties uj 
the Federal Courts: the act, so far as related to those duties, 
was declared to be unconstitutional, as they formed no part of 
any power, vested by the Constitution in the Courts of the United 
States. The President was authorized, under an act passed on 
the 22d of June, 179%, to appoint officers to such volunteer corps 
as should be raised in pursuance of an act passed on the 28th of 
May, preceding. The services of a corps of volunteers are ap- 
propriate means to carry on a war—being a military body, it 
must be organized—oflicers are necessary for its organization, 
they must therefore be appointed. According to the strictest 
construction, such a corps was a means toa lawful end: we 
think, nevertheless, that the power vested in the President was 
unconstitutional. ‘The Constitution recognizes but two species 
of military force, the troops of the United States and the militia 
ofthe States: these volunteer corps were not troops of the United 
States, they were consequently militia; and under the Constitu- 
tign, the power of appointing the officers of their militia, és re- 
served to the States. What has been usually termed the Alien 
Law, passed in 1798, empowered the President to order all such 
aliens (even alien friends) as he should judge dangerous to the 
peace and safety of the Union, to depart from its limits within a 
certain time ; and incase of their disobedience, they were liable 
on conviction, to be imprisoned for any term not exceeding three 
Re ‘The genera! voice of the vation has inced this 
w to be unconstitutional, because é sas not upon any 
power delegated to the Federal Government. The Sedition Law, 
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passed in 1795, is apribretce ma ity of the people 
Teak bate cslation ceepalevengall ion, not eens 
an improper mean to accomplish its obj but | was 
rid ssbtynaskitewieks cnonacea to the Constitution. 

A law has recently been passed, imposing duties on imports, 
which is also believed by no inconsiderable portion of the com- 
munity to be unconstitutional. By those who advocated it, and 
by whose votes it became a law, it was alleged to be authorized 
by the power “to regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States." As a measure of revenue, itneither 
was nor could have been supported, its purpose being to exclude 
foreign imports, upon which duties are paid, for the encourage- 
ment of American manufactures, upon which duties are not paid. 
In judging then of the validity of this law, the question is, whe- 
ther a power to regulate ecommerce, sanctions the passing of an 
act imposing duties to exclude foreign imports for the encour- 
agement of American manufactures? or, in other words, whe- 


ther a law, exclusively for the meen manufactures is a law 
‘for the regitlation of commerce? he en of this question 


‘would seem to involve its answer. Can a power intended for 
one object, authorized by the Constitution, be applied to another 
which it has not authorized? If it can, the Constitution is un~ 
limited in its action, and our citizens live under a ‘ism, not 
the more grateful for having been created by themselves. Are 
not commerce and manufactures as distinct as navigation and 
agriculture? Being so, is it not absurd to claim the power of 
regulating manufactures under a power to regulate commerce? 
If the power can be sustained, where is the control of enume- 
rated powers? What has. been said in Congress may be re- 

‘ted, that theconnexion between commerce and manufactures 
is so intimatethat it cannot be severed; and, that by legislating 
for the one we advance the prosperity of the other. Granted ; 
but has power been given to Congress to regulate what is not 
committed to it, in order to execute that whieh is? If this reason= 
ing is to prevail, how are we to save from its grasp the exercise 
of universal legislation? Agriculture, colonies, capital, machi- 
nery, the wages of labour, the profits of stock, the rents of land, 
the facility of purchasing real property, the punctual Leda 
ance of contracts, the preservation of internal order, the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, the manner in which the industry of indivi- 
duals is conducted, the arts and the sciences, are all intimately 
connected with commerce: could Congress then, having the 
power to regulate commerce, embrace all these subjects within 
it? It unquestionably could, if having a for one purpose 
it could extend that power to whatever might be intimately con= 


— 
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nected with it, even though they were substantive and distinct 
interests? It is scarcely possible capri 8 any scientific or 
lucrative pursuit of human industry, which is not more or less 
connected with commerce. To avoid this general absorption 
into the federal vortex, we must construe the powers of Congress 
rationally, and restrict their operation to what was intended by 
(a pemeigclarprgyetmarerprylene tet, with the words which 
have used to ir meaning. eir intention was, 

vo the powers ehacusihey gave should be definite and specific: 
the power to regulate commerce is definitely and specifically 
given: whatever comes within the regulation of commerce, Con- 
gress can regulate: to encourage manufactures, is nota regula- 
tion of commerce, therefore under that Congress can enact 
no law for the of « We do not con- 
tend, as ssusniin eer tangeanvoote a power to regulate com 
merce, cannot lay duties upon imports, otherwise than for revenue. 
We admit, for such is our conviction, that in the exercise of the 
peaes to raise revenue, it may lay countervaili 

uties upon imported manufactures or other ‘ 
ize or procure the repeal of foreign laws conceived to be injuriou 
to our commerce, although the consequence should be a dimii 
tion of the revenue 3 but these duties to be constitutional, must 
be laid for the regilation of commerce, not for the encourage- 
ment of or of agriculture. A power to regulate 
commerce has confided to Congress, but not to regulate ma- 
nufactures or agrit . It can with no more propriety inter- 
fere with them than it can with our systems of education or our 
poor laws. Congress, it has been said, is empowered “to lay 
and collect taxes, &c.” to execute any of the powers contained 
in the Constitution: this is incontrovertible; but the law of 
which we complain was not passed by the authority of this power, 
the arguments of its advocates and its contents prove the re- 
verse: it was intended to reduce the revenue for the benefit of the 
manufacturer. Had it been introduced as an act for revenue, it 
would have been Sih oie state of the mre | 
quire an augmentation of its finances : a majori 
would not have taxed the people, when the public income was 
adequate to all the publicexigencies. If revenue had been the 
object, the duties would have been diminished, not increased ; 
for the increase of duties, in some cases diminished, and in 
others excluded importations, so as to render the amount to be 
collected from the customs, leas than it would have been, under 
the laws previously in force. We view the law according to its 
declared intent and meaning, and aver, that it is unconstitu- 
tional, upon the very ground upon which it was proposed and 
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carried. The circumstance of our not being uble to substanti~ 
ate this assertion before a court of justice does not affect the 
jneiple upon which we rely. Congress being authorized to. 
oe and to fix the rate of duties apon imports, a-Court cannot 
ee Ha evidence to identity the power under whieh daties are im- 
- Bat our argument is, there is no power in the Constitution: 
which the law is. a means to carry into-execution. The eighth 
clause of the first, Article of the Constitution, declares, * that 
Congress shall have power to promote the Progress of science’ 
and the useful arts, by securing for limited times to authors and 
inventors, the exclusive right to their respective writings and 
discoveries.” Should a law be passed, reciting totidem verbis, 
that, exclusively, under this power, books, instruments and ma~ 
chinery imported by authors and inventors should be exempt 
from duties, could it be doubted, that it would, if before 
the Judiciary, be set aside as inconsistent with and i 
the power upon which it was expressed to be founded? and yet 
‘Congress can, constitutionally, cxempt.imported books, instru- 
ments and machinery from the payment of duties. 

‘To resumethe thread of ourargument. Ifa meanto executea 
power must be plain, and adapted to the end, cana power to ex~ 
tinguish the Indian title to lands within a State, be @ mean to ex- 
ecute a power to declare war? If this power be clainred it. must 
be upon the ground, that such negociations between the States 
and the Indians would have a tendency to excite hostilities. Ir 
is difficult to conceive the extent of this pretention. With as 
mueh propriety could it be said, that when Great Britain wae 
engaged in a maritime war, Congress might interdict our mer- 
chants from navigating the ocean, because our sailors would be 
pressed into her service; and, that the United States, i in that 
event, would declare war for the protection of her citizens. Are 
not the inhabitants of a State as much interested in preserving 
peace with the Indians as the Federal Governmentis? In a 
contest with them, would not the State, in which they live, be 
peculiarly exposed to the horrors of their savage warfare? Isa 
State to be supposed more likely than the United States to com- 
mit infractions of moral right? An oppressive commercial in- 
tercourse between the Indians and the citizens of a State, it 
would seem, from the Constitution, was to be apprehended ; im- 
proper attempts by a State to obtain possession of the soil of 
the Indians were not apprehended. An irregular commerce 
with Indian tribes in a State, would be the act of individunls : 
the extinguishment of Indian title could only be effected by the 
State in its sovereign capacity. ‘To guard agninst abuse in the 
one case, a direct power was given to Congress: im the other, 


‘ 
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abuse not being contemplated, no provision was made 

it. The restrictions whieh the Constitution has laid uy E 
to prevent them from hazarding the peace of the Union, are 
specified: they are, that “no State shall grant letters of marque 
and reprisal ;” or “without the consent of Congress, keep troops 
or ships of war, in time of peace ; enter into any ment or 
compact with a foreign power; or engage in war, unless actual 
invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not admit of delay.” 
Expressio unius exclusio est alterius. The enumeration ofthese 
acts from which the States are interdicted, as having a tendency 
to oceasion war, exeludes the inference that any others are com- 
prehended which are not enumerated. Congress is authorized 
to suppress insurrections. If, under the power to declare war, 
it can prevent a State from legislating upon the subject of In- 
dian occupancy, might it not prohibit the States in which slavery 
exists, from passing laws against emancipation, or any other 


Jaws which might be deemed harsh, as they would ya ten~ 
dency to stir up insurrections? ‘Lhe master, it mij said, 
has an absolute property in his slave, with which ss.could 


not intermeddle. We have, we trust, established, that a State 
has the fee-simple in, and the jurisdiction over Indian lands 
within its boundaries, an interference therefore so as to destroy 
or impair its full enjoyment of these rights, would be as much 
an invasion of the rights of property, as to prohibit a State from 
“passing such laws concerning its slaves, as it might consider to 
beexpedient. ‘The Articles of Confederation gave to Congress 
the sole power to declare war, and yet no instance ean be cited 
in which the Congress of the Confederation entered into any 
treaty or compact to extinguish the Indian occupancy in the 
States, or attempted to prevent the States from exercising over 
it their jurisdiction. 

An argument, adverse to the rights of Georgia, appears in the 
following passages of the Report, to be founded upon the con- 
duct of that State, and the declarations of her citizens in official 
situations :— . 


“tis not known to the committee, that until recently, either Geor- 


#ia, or any other State, has, since the adoption of the Constitution, exer- - 


cised or claimed the Bie to treat with independent tribes of Indians, 
except by authority conseut of the United States, or has exercised 
act of legislation over them, or claimed to do any act or thing for~ 

len by the law of 1802, The committee believe that the State of 

‘ia has not only acquiesced, until lately, in this course of legisia- 

tion; but, that her intelligent and prominent citizens have given it their 
express sanction. In the talk of rs. Meriwether and Campbell to 
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fia delegation of Senators and Representatives to the Seere of 
Worrthe datiaiites understand the delegation to suy, pete Chero- 
suffered to reside 


We do not propose in this article to discuss the merits of the 
controversy between the United States and Georgia, under what 
has been called “the treaty of the Indian Springs,” 
between the United States and the Creeks, on the 12th Febru- 
ary, 1825. That the State of Georgia, and the States 
rally, have, for some time past, acquiesced in the claim of the 
United States to extinguish the Indian oceupancy, whether of 
lands within or without the limits of a State, we admit. We 
also admit, that this general acquiescence furnishes a strong 

sumption of its correctness, although, by no means, estab- 
lishing the principle. From the year 1798, until the trial in 
1824, of the case of Gibbons and Ogden, the States of New- 
York, of Jersey, of Connecticut, and probably all the States, 
believed that the State of New-York had the right (and if she 
had the right it was common toall the States) to grant to indi- 
viduals, fora term of years, the exclusive navigation of the wa- 
ters within the jurisdiction of that State, with boats impelled by 
fire or steam ; and yet the grant to the assignees of Messrs. 
Fulton and Livingston, has been set aside by the Sy 
Court. The State of Georgia, as we learn from the highest 
official documents, now asserts the right to extinguish the Indian 
title within her limits, which she formerly supposed to be in the 
United States; and the question to be solved, is, not what may 
have been the opinion of Georgia, and of the several States, but 
whether the power he vested in the United States. There is 
no statute of limitations against the rights of a State: they can- 
not be barred by non user or by acquiescence: they remain un- 


gia, has 
ly determined, either by the Supreme Court or by Con 
gress: itis, therefi pen for discussion, and is in prima k ss 
untrammelled, as ice had existed of its haviag 
been acted upon by i 

The Re; basse x Committee, without being considered, was 
Jaid upon a together ag ervey at variance | sie 

reasonings and conclusions, ssenting meri 
ofthe committee. It is to be regretted that this co 
from want of time) was pursued, as the report 
presented an occasion for obtaining the decision of Copan 
upon several important and novel questions, which, doubtless, 
would have had a powerful influence in terminating an embar- 
rassing difference between a nee State and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

‘The inquiry remaining for our consideration is, in what man- 
ner is the question now ling between the United States and 
Georgia, to be decided? No American, who has at heart the 

and the happiness of his country, however he may be 
under the influence ote, or prejudice, or passion, can con+ 
template without | solicitude the progress of this contro- 
veray ; or fetes alee most ‘fervently to desise, that it may eventu- 
ate in calming the excitement which agitates& 
State, and contributing to the stability of our | free i ij 
We are ourselves, neither the advocates of stat 
federal powers, as these terms are usually unde! id, 
tion te each other. Our wishes are, that both may be | 
dained unimpaired. We conceive that the permanence of cl 
federation, and the prosperity of the States, depend upon 
preservation of both, according to the intentions of the peo 
as expressed in the Constitution. ‘The republicis equally endan- 
gered by the usurpation of power on the part of the States, a8 of 
United States. If powers which Lede belong to the Union, 
en assumed by the States, the Federal Government will be ren- 
dered incompetent to effect the purposes for which it was cre- 
ated. If theUnited States should assume powers belonging to the 
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States, or which have not been granted by the people, the sove~ 
reignties of the States would beannihileted) and acongolidated 
‘ornment, a despotism, would be erected upon their ruins. 
The undue preponderance of either government would 
those relations between them, which must be bso) 
in order to retain them within their proper : i not 
now to be debated, whether the’ Constitution of the United 
States could not have been made more perfect ; it was the work 
of humanity, and, therefore, it contains imperfections: of thisy 
its framers were not insensible ; but amidst the passions and 
the prejudices and the interests, which so often menaced the 
abortion of their efforts, and which, with difficulty, were recon~ 
ciled by mutual compromises and concessions, they rejoiced at 
having effected what they did. They teliored that the Consti- 
tution was capable of accomplishing the objects for which the 
Convention had assembled ; and if increasing wealth and 
Jation, and individaal happiness, and internal security pro- 
tection from foreign aggression, be proofs of the correctness of 
their conclusions, they were not mistaken. It is true, that party 
spirit has not been banished from onr counsels, but this 1s in~ 
rable from free institutions : that we have not escaped the 
calamities‘of war, to be averted by no prudence or forbearance, 
but we passed through them with reputation; that the execution 
of the laws has been opposed, bat the resistance was transient, 
and yielled not to the bayonet of the regular, but tothe arms 
of the people themselves, We have recently witnessed the dis- 
play of at strong dissatisfaction at some of the measures of the 
government, which is charged with the injurious exercise of a 
er, by many believed not to be possessed by it. Neverthe- 
less, summing up the good and the evil which have been our 
Jot, and which is the inevitable portion of our species, the people 
of the United States have reason to hail the great moral.and 
political experiment of their Constitution, as one of the proudest 
monuments of enlightened, practical wisdom, which the annals 
of history ean furnish. 

When infidelity to their trust is alleged against the adminis- 
trators of the Government, opinions differ a8 to the organ by: 
which the public disapprobation is to be conveyed. Some think 
that the people alone have a right to complain; others that the 
Legislatures of the States are also entitled to express their sen- 
timents; bat there is a third class which regards a decision of 
the majority of the Senators and Representatives of the United 
States to be final, and to exclude the interference both of the 
people and of the Legislatures of the States. There is, like- 
wise, a want of accordance upon other topics relating to this 
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subject—such as, whether an usurpation of power by 
the ee does not, ipso facto, amount to a dis- 
solution of the Union; and if not, whether that state of thi 
does not render it an imperious duty upon the ns ps of 
United States, formally to withdraw from the federal compact. 
It seems to us, that a little reflection upon the political bis- 
tory of the country, would be sufficient to convince those of 
their error, who deny the right of the State Logislatures to ex- 
their disapprobation of the measures of the government, 
The foundation of the American States was laid in their colo- 
nial charters. With the Revolution they ceased to be colonics, 
and became independent States represented in a general Con- 
gress. That the powers to be exercised by Congress might be 
ascertained and defined, articles of confederation were entered 
into. ‘between the Sates of New-Hampshire, Massachusetts 
Bay,” &e. By these articles, “each State retained its sove- 
reignty, freedom and independence, and every power, jurisdic~ 
tion and right not expressly delegated to the United States, in 
Congress assembled.’ Delegates were to be anal aes 
in such manner as the Legislature of each State should direct, 
“with a power reserved to each State, to recall its delegates or 
any of them, and to send others in their stead, for the remain- 
der of the year.” In deciding questions, each State had one 
vote ; and in the last of the Articles of Confederation, it is de~ 
clared, “that the Articles of this Confederation shall be invio-~ 
lably observed by every State.” The Articles of Confederation 
being found by experience to be inefficient, Congress, at the. 
suggestion of a majority of the States, resolved that it was ex- 
peters that a Convention of delegates appointed by the several 
tes, should be held at Philadelphia, to “revise the Articles 
of Confederation, and to report to Congress and the several 
Legislatures, such alterations and provisions therein, as shall, 
when agreed to in Congress, and confirmed by the States, ren- 
der the Federal Constitution adequate to the exigencies of 
ernment, and the preservation of the Union.” pursuat 
this resolution, a Convention, composed of delegates 
by the several States, did meet at Philadelphia, and reported, 
the present Constitution. To give it validity, aecording to the 
original resolution, the assent of the Legislatures of the States 
was requisite: they never directly gave that assent, but sub- 
mitted the Constitution to conventions of the people, by whom 
it was considered and finally ratified. From this brief sketch, 
it is evident, that to every form of government which has pre- 
vailed among us, since the declaration of Independence, the 
States, in their collective capacities—that is, the State Legie- 























Contederatom «28 2 emrwe between the States: in its 
pete, cack State a= equa! wore; ead wo alteration in it 


require Congress to call conventions to amend the Constitution; 
ee ioes wile by eee 
Istores, may become obligstory upos the Union. Being 

emential parties to the Constitution, the State Legt not 
ooly have the right, bet & would bes duty incumbent upon 
them, whenever they of federal measures, to ex- 
press their opmions accordingly. The doctrine is recent, that 
the State Legislatures mast be silcat, when they witness, what 
they regard to be, infractions of the national Mr. 


by 

“the State Legislatures, whose rigbts will be invaded by any such 
nai bs ready to mark the innecation, aed sosmidl iie alatai 
to the people.” In page 251, of the same celebrated work, the 


of 
Union, and forms as much a the greater society as the people 
themselves.” p. 26. sea 
‘That the decision of a majority of Congress is to exclude the 
interference both of the States and of the people, is a position 
Se ieponsinnens with every notion of a ican gov~ 
ernment, we shall offer a very few remarks upon it. In 
the ordinary and regular administration of affairs, the assertion 
of the right of the majority to bind the people, is a mere truism; 
bot o as well as a minority may be a faction; and 
where the Executive or the Legislature is accused of op- 
pression or corruption, to contend that the will of a i! 
majority should aise be evidence of the legality tie peneeall 
ings, woold render hopeless all possibility of relief: that majo- 
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not, lly, endeavour to confute a proposition wiedoved from 
the slavish doctrines of passive obedience and non-resistance ; 
bat we cannot refrain from expressing our surprise that it should 
have found open supporters in the United States. 

Equally destructive of the stability of our institutions, is ‘the 
contrary opinion, that the dissolution of the Union ought to be 
‘the necessary consequence of every usurpation of power by the 
Federal Government. Between an abstract right and a) 
tical duty, the difference is incalculable. If we strip from our 
contemplation, whatever relates to human actions, and interests 
and affections, and substitute for them a meta; ical abstrace 
tion, it might not be difficult to establish, that the breach of 
of the stipulations of a national com ER by one party, 
the other from all the obligations which it imposes upon 
but if it operates beneficially ; if it answer the 
which men, desirous of advancing their happiness, enter 
society, and submit themselves to laws and constitutions, shall 
its destruction be advised, because all its conditions have not 
been observed? The general sentiment entertained of* the 
Constitution of the United States is, that it is eminently fitted to 
accomplish the great objects for which it was framed. — 
not then interested in its preservation? Is it so simple; 
dertaking to digest a wise Constitution? Obvious as 
plies to these inquiries would appear, nevertheless, 
repeatedly been asserted, that the | exercise by Congress 

wer, with whieh, in the "judgment of the people of a State, it 
1s not clothed by the Constitution, not only justifies a dissolution 
of the Union, bat calls upon the le to dissolve it. Let us 
see upon what foundation this principle stands. Sovereignty, 
or the supreme power of making all laws, is differently vested 
in different nations. In Spain and Russia, it is inthe monarch— 
in Great Britain, in the parliament—in the United iy in 
pir “pee The people of the United States might, e, 

such a government for themselves, as 
me Exercising this power, they have established two gov- 
ernments—oue federal, for the United States—the © moni- 
cipal, for each State. ‘Io the former, they have, principally, 
confided the management of their external interests—to the 
latter, that of their internal. Neither of these governments are 
taken from, or carved out of the other—neither of them are su- 
perior or subordinate. Each is intended to promote different 
ends, for which they are entrusted with appropriate powers; and 
hoth are equally derived from the same source of authority—the 
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either prohibited the Constitution, or be not 
(2 arsed dramas it must pphpesrer em oso 
mate and void: if, on the contrary, it be not bi } 

warranted by the Constitution, it is legitimate and binding. — 
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be substituted the separate judgment of any of the twenty-four 
States, according as the sovereignty of one or more of them 
might be supposed to be encroached upon. tg 
be tenable, every difference of opinion between the a 
Government and 2 State, relating to the sovereign right of a 
State, would cause a dissolution of the Union; fora govern- 
ment which cannot enforce its laws, is no longer a government. 
What is meant by-the phraseology “sovereign and inherent 
a} * in contradistinetion from any others ing to. 
the people of the States, we do not comprehend. ' 
rights are equally sovereign and inherent, and would continue 
in them, unless they had themselves granted jurisdiction over 
them to some government. We can conceive no rights of the 
of a State, more sovereign and inherent, than those of 
liberty and property; and yet, in many cases, the people 
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have vested the Federal Legislature with the power to take 
their lives, to imprison their persons, and to seize their property. 
Ir is not the exercise of power over the most sacred rights which 
constitutes usurpation ; but its exercise over any right, hows 
ever unimportant, without the consent of the people. 
the adoption of the Constitution of the United States, all the 
States were sovereign and independent, and they still are 805 
but a sovereign State may enter into a compact with other sov- 
ereign States. Each of the United States, being conereig i 
enter into a compact with each other; that compact is 
Federal Constitution: they are, therefore, all bound to 
its conditions, one of which is, that where questions oecur re- 
Specting the meaning of any of its parts, they shall be decided 
by « tribunal selected for that purpose by the Constitution, the 
act of all the States. Opposite opinions are entertained by the 
United States and the State of Georgia, as to the right of the 
one or of the other to extinguish the Indian occupancy to lands 
in that State. The United States allege, that under the Pede- 
ral Constitution, the right is in them: Georgia, that it is in her, 
as she possessed it before the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution, and bas never relinquished it since. Our own conviction 
is, that the exelusive right is with Georgia ; but the question at 
issue, is one in which the United States and a State are at issue, 
upon a construction of the Constitution ; and the interpretation 
given by the United States, hos, during many years, been sane- 
tioned by usage, and has been acquiesced in by the State of 
Georgia herself, until lately: the question therefore must be 
considered (if any question can be so considered) as one which 
ought to be settled by the Supreme Court. We know that ob« 
jections have been made to that tribunal's deciding issues, 
affecting the rights of the States, especially when the United 
States are on the opposite side; but we have never perceived 
the force of them. Differences must be terminated in some 
manner, and by some authority, otherwise anarchy would reign, 
To col ea judicial forum competent, and believed to be 
competent to decide controversies of deep public and private 
iH the faery mus guards required im- 
iality, independence (that is from the powers of the Legis- 
pista and the Executive) aud responsibility. ‘Talents in the 
Federal Judges are insured, as far as is practicable, by the Presi- 
dent and Senate appointing them from the whole nation, and 
by the obligation, which the dignity and importance of their 
functions, imposes upon the President and the Senate, that they 
will exercise the utmost caution in their selection. ‘Their im- 
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partiality is secured, from their being Pee rp 
in favour of a State or of the General Government, are 
all citizens of the States and of the United States; and, 
fore, are not to be resined to Sree pervert 
possessions in u stronger degree than any indivi 
the community; their responsibility is guaranteed by their lia- 
bility to impeachment by the House of Representatives, for 
crimes or misdemeanors: and their independence, by thetenare 
of their offices, during good behaviour, and the constitutional 
provision, that their salaries “shall not be diminished during 
their continuance in office.” Ifa tribunal thus coi od, be not 
adequate to its design, what tribunal is? Not the 
nuinerous objections against the Federal Jud We 
never yet heard of any substitute proposed for it, which pos- 
sessed equal claims to the public confiderice, 
A question, unfortunately, sometimes arises, when we cannot 
bring its merits before the Judiciary. An example has 
been given in the law recently passed, nominally, for the in- 
crease of duties, actually, for the encouragement of American 
manufactures, by preventing or diminishing foreign i 
tations, In the execration of this law, no one can us. 
We think that a tax, which excludes importations from the 
natural and accustomed purchasers of the staples of the South- 
ern States, reduces the exchangeable value of their 
and is as substantially, a tax upon them, as if they were directly 
subjected to it: that atax upon importations, not laid for reve- 
seal for common Leland the bene common 
rthens, or for the lion of commerce, is t it oe 
sive, and unconstitutional: that a federal compact should re- 
ecive a federal construction, by which every species of impo- 
sition would be avoided, which bore with peculiar hardship upon 
certain States, though a minority of the Union: that the spirit 
Nore dictated that the eee was adopted “to form amore 
fect union” —*‘to insure domestictranquillity”’—*to pr 
the general welfare,” could never have: been ming ialiwichya 
law, which distracts the “ Union”—unsettles “ domestic tran~ 
quillity’’—and sacrifices ‘the general welfare” for the advance~ 
ment of partial interests- We feel that the genius of our insti- 
tutions is violated, when the government controls the current of 
human industry, which ought to be directed by the judgment 
and the enterprize of individuals, by whom their own interests, 
; from those of the public, must be better understood, 
au they can be by secretaries and legislatures: we feel de- 
1, whilst other powers are rising superior to the prejudices 
barbarisms of the dark ages, that they should be revived, 
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in their pristine rankness, in our uncongenial soil: we feel in- 
dignant, as citizens of a republic, that we should be fettered by 
commercial restraints and prohibitions, which bave alwaysbeen 
regarded as characterizing the maxims andthe practices of selfish 
and arbitrary rulers. 

We have thus candidly and fully expressed our feelin, 
oor opinions: we yet cannot bring ourselves to the 
that this odious law should, necessarily, be followed by th 
paration of the State of South-Carolina from the Union. — 

t to bear in mind, that the government we have, j 
from the reo another, springing from the same source 
may be equally imperfect—that it will, unquestionably, like all 
human creations, be imperfect. Amidst our wrongs, we should 
not forget that we became a voluntary party to the Union—that 
we have passed with it through the perils of the Revolutionary 
war—that the States are knit together by the common sufferings 
whieh they have shared, and the common glory whieh they have 
acquired. Members of a body politic should not be governed 
by the same motives which direct individuals in their private 
conduct, By the latter, interest ought always to be sacrificed . 
to principle, perhaps, even to the refinements of principle—the 
codes of religion, of morals, and of honour, will point out to them 
the path they onght totread. ‘To the former, the road is not so 
plain: they ought to reflect that a Federal Government, like 
ours, is a delicate and complex machine—that it harmonizes 
various discordant materials—that it binds together widely ex- 
tended and thinly peopled territories—that we have lived under 
it for nearly forty years, during which period it has given us se- 
curity in peace, and protection in war—that no Constitution, 
however guarded by definitions and limitations, by checks and 
counter-checks, can be exempt from occasional mal-administra- 
tion ; and that if the doctrine is to prevail, that the passage of 
an obnoxious law, deemed to be unconstitutional by a State, or 
by several States, is necessarily to be followed by the destruction 
of the federal compact, our government will be the worst, which 
our bitterest enemy could have devised,—it will, (if'such a term 
does not imply a solecism)—be a government of revolutions.— 
Should every effort be unavailing to erase the late tariff act and 
other acts originating in the same spirit, from our statute-book, 
and to re-establish a free commercial intercourse; are we not 
ealled upon by every social and mora! obligation, to reflect whe- 
ther disunion would not be fraught with consequences more 
calamitous than those of which we now complain; and after 
grave and profound meditation, to select the least of two evils pre- 
sented tous? For ourselves, we huy¢ no hesitation in avowing 
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that we should consider the separation of South-Carolina from 
the confederation, ns incalculably more to be deplored, than the 
existence of the laws which we condemn. 

We had proposed to examine, somewhat in detail, the differ- 
ent expedients which have been recommended, to arrest of to 
diminish the ill effects produced by the restrictive system upon 
the x: Ittre and commerce of South-Carolina, but the length 

ch we bave already curried this article, admonishes us to 
ain. We will merely remark, that with the exception of an 

Ito the Legislature, we think them either negative or in- 
u to ourselves, or unconstitutional. The unconstitution~ 
ality of taxing Northern and Eastern manufactures, upon their 
introduction into the State, we cannot doubt. Previously to the 
adoption of the Constitution, contributions were levied by seve= 
ral of the States upon imports from other States, and a vari 
of imposts were laid hy some States upon certain exports, whi 
operated injuriously to the interests of particular States. A re- 
medy for these embarrassments constituted one of the principal 
inducements for the acceptance of the Federal Constitution, by 
one of the clauses of which, Congress is, exclusively, empowered 
“to regulate commerce among the several States." Commerce 
consists in the buying, selling, and interchanging commodities, 
and their transportation by land or by water. A state then can- 
not lay a tax upon the manufactures brought into it from another 
State, for sale. If it could, one State could prohibit the trans- 
portation and the sale of the commodities of another State, al- 
though Congress possessed exclusive jurisdiction over the sub- 
ject-matter, Should the manufactures of other States, after 
their importation, be mixed up with the other stock of citizens or 
residents, then like any other species of property, they might be 
liable to taxation; but such atax; we apprehend, would convert 
an intended remedy into an increase of the evil. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We do not inculcate passive 
obedience and non-resistance. When the government of our 
choice is guilty of usurpation or of abuse of power (for abuse of 
power may be as intolerable as the usurpation of it) manifesting 
a system of lawlessness and tyranny, not only are we justifiable 
in casting it off, but we should be traitors to our country and to 
ourselves, if we did not. The right ofa State to withdraw from 
the Union, is unquestionable. ‘The people of every one of the 
States are sovereign: sovereignty is supreme: it can only be 
limited by itself. ‘Che people did not relinquish it, when they 
granted certain portions of power, for certain purposes, to the 
goveraments of the States and of the United States: so long as 
these governments are of force, they are binding upon the peo- 
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t annul an existing, and create another 
was inalienable. Upon the most mo- 
occurred since the achievement of 
our independence, principle was acted upon. In the confe- 
deration it was stipulated, that its “ articles should be inviola 
observed by every State, and that the Union should be. 
nor should any alteration, at any time thereafter, be 
of them, anless such alteration be agreed to in the Co 
the United States, and be afterwards confirmed by the Leg 
tures of every State.” Yet, without any alleged abuse 
confederation, the boar of the United States was resolv: 
od upon, although not a single State Legidlatire directly & 
to ian althougt the State of Rhode-Island and of woe 
rolina, directly disagreed to it. The seceding States (for thus 
correctly speaking, all of them excepting le-Island and 
North-Carolina may be called) did not hesitate to 
deval Constitution, not altering one article, but 
Articles of the Confederation, when it had been ratified by con- 
ventions of the in nine States. If the seceding States, con- 
trary to an énvio and perpetual covenant, could pull down one 
government and put up another, they have afforded to us as 
striking an example as could be exhibited, of their conviction 
ofthe right, either in a State or in a number of States, to exer- 
cise a similar conduct. Indeed they but practised what had 
been proclaimed*in the declaration of In “that 
whenever any form of government becomes destructive of its 
ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to 
institute a new government, laying its foundation on such princi- 
ples, and organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness.” 
Admitting, unqualifiedly, as we do, the right of the people to 
abolish their government, we should deprecate its abuse, as one 
of the direst calamities with which civilized nan could be affliet- 
ed. Rarely could a single breach of the letier or of the spirit of 
the Constitution, justify its overthrow, although we can imagine 
and could state some single breaches of both, which ought in- 
stantaneously to be followed by its dissolution. But we should, 
if possible, repair before we trate the e. Desperate 
expedients should be reserved for desperate ills “the extreme 
medicine of the Constitution should not be made its daily bread.” 
Upon the occurrence of every act of mal-ndministration, disu- 
nion ought not to be recommended, or even talked of. By fre- 
quently and unnecessarily discoursing of it, we wear our the 
spring of that spirit which should not be exerted until danger 
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threatens, Unconstitational laws have been passed by Congress, 
and yot the pillars of the Constitution did not totter upon their 
base. ‘The line which separates obedience from resistance, is 
often faint, and not easily definable. Perhaps it is not ne- 
cessary for any practical purpose that it should be. Difficult 
junctures will bring with them their own lessons. The re- 
medy will be indicated by the nature of the disease. Suffering 
from usurpations or abuses of power, we should zealously en- 
deayvor to obtain redress, through the means of Congress, or of 
the Judiciary, or of amendments to the Constitution. Failing in 
these efforts—enduring present evils, with the prospect of the 
future dreary and unpromising—feeling our government to be 
an oppression instead of a blessing—it will then be for the wise 
and the good to resort to that last extremity—disunion. We are 
very far from undervaluing a written Constitution. Weadmire 
and reverence it. We think, that although it may not save us 
from the whirlwind and the tornado—when the elements of 
litical fury are let loose, sweeping away in their undistinguishing 
rage, all the contrivances of human skill; it yet serves as a bea- 
con to the vessel of state, amidst the perils of ordinary danger, 
and as a compass, to guide the helmsman in the tract which he 
may navigate in safety. The conviction is, nevertheless, firmly 
stamped upon our minds, that the Constitution is rather to be 
eserved, in its purity, by the spirit which is out of it, than by the 
iter whieh is én it. 


Ant. X.—1. Address of the Committee, on behalf of the General 
Convention of Agriculturalists and Manufacturers and others, 
aren to the encouragement of the Domestic Industry of the 
ees States, assembled at Harrisburgh, on the 80th of July, 


2. Report of a Committee of the Citizens of Boston and vicinity, 
opposed to a further increase of Duties on Importations. Bos- 
ton, 1827. Charleston, reprinted, 1828. 


No two productions could be selected from the inexhaustible 
abundance and variety of controversial essays that have been 
published for and against the prohibitory system, better adapted 
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to illustrate, respectively, the genius and character of the 
opposing theories, than those hare we have set dowa eed « 
text of some brief and general commentaries.on this most inter= 
] esting and engrossing controversy. address of the eommit- 
j tee on behalf of the Harrisburgh Convention—written by Mr. 
Hezekiah Niles, of Baltimore, is, perhaps,a tolerably fair sam- 
ple,—as it regards staple, style and argument,—of the | 







: rials, essays and speeches which have been circulated 
tiring perseverance and never-ending repetitions, by 
| societies and clubs that have been formed for the very | 
and patriotic purpose of propagating certain doctrines for thei 
own special and exclusive benefit. Mr. Niles and his coadjutor 
‘Mr. Carey, of Philadelphia, have for the last tr orten years, 
kept the country almost incessantly flooded with tracts and es- 
_ says adapted to every eapacity,—being of all possible dimen- 
sions, from the diminutive size of a single sheet, to the more 
imposing magnitude of a full grown pamphlet. Mr. Niles and 
Mr. Carey are, both of them, enthusiasts; but whether their 
enthusiasm has its origin in selfish views or more elevated pur- 
poses, it is, beyond all doubt, totally and absolutely free, fon 
the least tincture of the inspiration of genius. Though their i} 
numerous productions—(and in a pre-eminent degree this of 
Mr. Niles)—abound in every sort of eccentricity and extrava- || 
gance, we have not been able to discover one solitary exhibition il 
of original thought or felicitous illustration. In the address of 1 
the Harrisburgh Committee, Mr. Niles, doubtless conceivi | 
himself engaged in the performance of an immortal labour, is 
constantly straining to outdo himself by some striking thought ] 
or extravagant figure. But dulness is evidently the prevaili \ 
genius, and his attempts to be profound and impressive, invari« 
ably result in the most ridiculous bathos. In groping his way 
darkly through a labyrinth of statistical statements, abstruse 
‘opositions and strained conceits,—like a rustic, who, for the : 
‘sttime, comes unexpectedly in view of the pyramids of Egypt, 
he seems to be overwhelmed and confounded by the incompre- | 
hensible magnitude of his own discoveries, and is incessantly | 
striving to communicate his own impressions to his readers, by 
impassioned exclamations and notes of admiration. Yet, strange 
as it may appear, it has been by essays like this, that Mr. Niles \ 
and Mr. Carey have contributed more than any two men in the 
United States—we make no exceptions—to spread the delusion | 
whieh prevails in certain parts of the Union, on the subject of | 
making the nation wealthy by shackling and destroying its most 
rofitable commerce. There is not, perhaps, an example in all i 
acs, so strikingly demonstrative of the influence which clubs 
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and societies ‘are capable of exercising over public opinion. — 
These associations, bound together and constantly stimulated 
by the ever active impulses of self interest, are an overmatch for 
one hundred times their number of agriculturalists dispersed 
over the country, enjoying none of the means of concert and con+ 
centration, and acting under no other impulse but a disinterest~ 
ed and patriotic regard for the general welfare. It was by 
means of similar clubs and juntos that the jacobin leaders in 
Paris controlled the movements of the entire population of 
France, during the early period of the Revolution. Indeed it 
may be justly said, that the power of a disciplined army im con- 
tending with an unarmed and unofficered multitude of busband- 
men, will-not furnish too strong an illustration of the power of 
those associations, combining as they do, the steady and unwav- 
ering pursuit of private gain, with all the external symbols and 
self-deluding professions of disinterested patriotism. Such, we 
believe, to be the true explanation of the singular and almost 
incredible phenomenon, of twelve millions of enlightened free- 
men patiently submitting themselves, the dupes of a most stu- 
pendous imposture, to gratify the insatiable cupidity of not so 
many thousands of speculating monopolists. hatever may 
be the mora) to be deduced from it, such is beyond all question, 
the melancholy example exhibited to the world, by the United 
States, at this moment. 

‘The successful progress of the manufacturers and mon 
lists, by means of associated efforts and common funds, in dif 
fusing their doctrines among the people of the States favourable 
to the tariff policy, clearly indicates to the friends of the trae 
national policy of free and unrestricted trade, the necessity of 
resorting to similar means for the purpose of advancing the great 
eause of truth and justice. Avarice and fraud, with the activity 
and effort which naturally belong to them, will forever prove too 
strong for inactive truth and slumbering justice. Conscious of 
the intrinsic strength of our cause, we have been accustomed to 
suppose it would take care of itself, and while heretofore our 
adversaries have been incessantly employed in arming and train- 
ing their forces long before every engagement, we, in every 
instance, have literally slumbered ina false and fatal seeurity, 
until the battle has been actually commenced by the aggressions 
of the enemy. To be sure we have then stood boldly on the de= 
fensive, But what can gallantry ac! without arms suite 
to the conteat. We have contended with arguments when it 
was but too apparent that the question would be decided by num- 
bers merely. The arguments used by our members of Con- 
gress have invariably come too late. They have been addressed 
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to the representatives of constituents long before deluded into the 
support of an unjust and oppressive stituents, how= 
ever, whose very delusions we have seen, are regarded as laws 
to their representatives. The advocates of the true American 

"of free trade—that system, the tide to which our fore~ 
aasees sealed with their blood—should orm themselves into 
societies in every part of the Union, organize committees of 
vigilance and correspondence, and raise common funds for eireu- 
lating, extensively, in all parts of the country, well written es- 
says in favour of the true doctrines of political economy and 
constitutional liberty. They should imitate the activity and 
vigilance of our adversaries—for in these, at least, they are 
worthy of imitation—and let them change the character and the 
theatre of the controversy, by carrying the war into the enenry's 
country—and boldly contend for a restoration of their ‘* long lost” 
rights, resolving never to ground their arms until the incubus of 
the protecting system is entirely thrown off, and commerce ab- 
solutely freed from the shackles of unconstitutional and tyran- 
nical legislation. 

In connexion with the course of vigilance and activity just 
recommended, we cannot too highly commend, to general imita- 
tion, the example of the citizens of Boston and its vicinity, op- 
posed to the restrictive system. The intelligent ‘and public- 
spirited committee, to whom we are indebted for the justly cele 
brated Report which was adopted by the citizens of Hono 
opposed to the tariff policy, and which is noticed at the head of. 
this article, have im weighty and lnsting obligations upon 
the people of the whole Union. Their Report contains one of 
the most lucid and comprehensive expositions of the subject we 
have any where read; and asa controversial paper, it furnishes 
a satisfactory and triumphant refutation of most of the promi- 
nent arguments urged by the advocates of the restrictive or pro- 
hibitory policy in favour of their system. We have only to regret 
that the almost unavoidable length of this interesting document 
is caleulated to impede and limit its circulation, | to express 
a hope that the author of it will continue to devote his research 
and talents to the great cause of free trade, which is now be- 
come, at any rate to a large portion of the Union—emphatically 
the cause of liberty. , 

From those who have béén conspicuous in this controversy, 
we now turn to examine the questions which have arisen during 
its discussion. 

Aware of the invincible repugnance of the people to the gross 
injustice and oppression of extorting contributions from one 
portion of society, for the purpose of bestowing them as legis~ 
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lative gratuities on another, the advocates of the i 
system maintain, that the imposition of high, and even prohibi- 
tory duties on articles of foreign merchandize, does not enhance, 
to the consumer, the price of domestic articles of the same 
description, but actually enables him to obtain them cheaper. 
As the whole structure of the restrictive system, rests entirely 
upon the foundation of this absurd and paradoxical proposition, 
‘We propose to bestow upon it, in the outset, a brief, but t! 
exainination, The fact to which the restrictionists habitual 
appeal for its verification, is the fall in the price of cotton manu- 
factures, since the passage of the tariff in 1516, which imposed 
a prohibitory duty on the coarser fabrics, and a very high duty 
on the finer descriptions. We admit, without hesitation, the 
alleged fall in the nominal or money price of cotton manufactures, 
to the full extent that it has been asserted by the manufacturers. 
We concede, for example, that such cotton-shirting as sold in 
1816, for twenty-five cents a yard, can now be purchased for 
one-half the money. But this fall in the money price of cotton- 
shirting, hus no more connexion with the tariff of 1816, than 
with the election of Mr. Monroe to the presidency, the year 
afier. Every one who has the slightest knowledge of the his- 
tory of our currency since 1816, and of the influence produced 
by its appreciation upon money prices, will at once perceive, 
that the change which has taken place in the quantity and value 
of our circulating medium, is alone sufficient to account for the 
apparent’ fall in the price of cotton fabrics. We are quite 
within bounds, when we say, that we have not half the aggre- 
gate amount of circulating medium in the United States, in com- 
parison with the existing demand for it, which we bad in 1816; 
and it follows as a corollary, that one dollar of our present cur- 
rency, is worth as much as two dollars of the currency of 1816, 
The fall, then, in the price of cotton goods, is purely nominal, 
The real change is in the value of money. This view of the sub- 
ject is confirmed by the fact, that a corresponding fall bastaken 
place in the price of every other article, not affected by some 
peculiar cause, exempting it from the general law. In the South~ 
ern portion of the Union, indeed, estates, both real and personal, 
have depreciated in a much greater proportion—a depreciation, 
in which the oppressive exactions of our entire tariff regulations, 
have had but too extensive an agency. Here, we admit, thal 
tariff policy is justly entitled to claim credit for the 

nefuction of producing a fall in prices; not a mere fall innomin 

or money prices, but a real and distressing depreciation of every 
species of estate, aud every description of article, not sustained 
and nourished by the indirect bounties of the tariff system. 
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ficient answer to iment deduced by the manufacturers, 
from the porta fal fa in the price of cotton fabrics, we shall 
‘not rest satisfied with merely refuting the argament of our ud- 
versaries. We will demonstrate, by principles fixed and im> 
mutable, that cotton manufactures actually are, at this moment, 
and in the very nature of things nust be, decidedly cheaper in 
Great Britain than they are or can be, in this country. It is 
hardly necessary to make the obvious remark, that independent 
of the appreciation of the currency in Great Britain, since the 
year is16, the astonishing improvements which she has beac 
the machinery for manufacturing cotton ae say palling 

of the diminished cost of the raw material—have caused wire 
reduction in the cost of their production, and, consequently, 
in their real price. Indeed, we hazard nothing in assumi 
that the prices of cotton manufactures buve fallen very near 
as much in Great Britain, as they bave in this country, since the 
tariff of 1816, 

‘Tho documents of our Custom-House furnish incontrovertible 
evidence of the greater cheapness of the British manufactures 
of cotton. ‘The Boston Committee say, “ we have now before as, 
statements from some of the most intelligent importers, suj 
by the testimony of others, and confirmed by the obser- 
vation of the committee, proving the rates on plain, printed and 
coloured goods imported this season, and affording a fair profit, 
to be seventy to ninety per cent.; on other descriptions of cot= 
ton goods, to be forty tosixty per cent.” The Committee of 
Ways and Means, in Congress, in their report of the last ses- 
sion, on the state of the finances, presented a statement, “on 
the authority of the most intelligent and respectable: importing 
merchants,” shewing, that “ prints or calicos, cotton casimeres, 
ginghams, cambrics, cambric ‘muslin, sarsnet cambrics, and 

late calicos,” were imported, and actually paid at the Custom 

Enases duties, ranging from forty-five to eighty per cent. under 
the tariff of 1824. ‘The British-manufacture then, after payi 

from eighty to ninety per cent. duty at the Custom-House, a 

yielding a fair profit to the importer, comes into successful com- 

tition with similar fabrics made by our own manufacturers. 

et, it is gravely asserted, that if these British manufac- 

were excluded by prohibitory duties, we could obtain a 

‘ic manufacture of the same kind, cheaper than we can 

obtain either the foreign or domestic. In other words, we 

are taught to believe, that prices will be diminished by diminish- 

ing competition. 


? 
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But there remains to be presented, a still more elementary 
view of the question under discussion. ‘The price of cotton 
manufactures, aud, indeed, of every other manufacture, is com- 
pounded of three constituent elements: the wages of labour, 
the profits of capital, and the cost of the raw material. These 
elements furnish the true measure of the cost of production, 
and, consequently, of the price below which the manufacturer 
cannot afford to sell any of his manufactures. The relative 
cheapness of cotton manufactures in this country and Ei 
land, must depend, therefore, upon the relative cost of thei 
production or in other words, upon the relative ras of Jabour, 
profits of capital, and cost of the raw material in two ecoun- 
tries respectively. How then, stands the comparison? From 
the testimony of our own manufacturers, taken before the com- 
mittee on manufactures, at the last session of Congress—we 
refer particularly to the testimony of Mr. Dexter and Mr. Shep- 
herd—it is apparent that the lowest average of manufacturing 
Jabour, is six dollars a week in one of the factories, and four 
dollars and a half in the other, for grown male hands, i? 
eleven hours a day. By reference to the highest British authori- 
ties on this subject, it will be seen that the very highest ave- 
rage for similar labour, is two dollars and sixty-six cents a week. 
in some parts of Great Britain, and one dollar and sixty-six 
cents in others, for grown male hands, working from sixteen to 
eighteen hours per day. “Taking into calculation the longer con- 
tinuance and superior productiveness of a day's labour in Great 
Britain, it may be fairly set down, as the result of a general 
comparison, that manufacturing labour in the United States, is 
one hundred and fifty per cent. higher than it isin Great Britain. 
In forming an estimate of the comparative profits of capital in 
the two countries, we cannot rezort to a better eriterion, than 
the market rate of interest. We may safely assert, that any 
amount of money can be obtained in Great Britain, upon good 
private securities, at an interest of three per cent.; whereas, 
there is not, we believe, a State in the Union, in which a money 
lender cannot obtain six per cent. with the same kind of securi- 
ties. ‘Taking these data as the basis of a comparative esti- 
mate of the profits of capital in the two countries, it results, 
that they are one hundred per cent. higher in the United States, 
than they are in Great Britain, Assuming the cost of the raw 
material to be twenty-five per cent. higher at the British, than 
it is at the American manufactories—a very high estimate—we 
have all the elements for calculating the comparative cost of 
producing cotton manufactures in the two countries. It only 
remains for us to ascertain the proportion which each of these 
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elements bears to the of the manufacture. The best — 
informed statesmen and statistical writers of Great Britain, 
concur in the statement, that dividing the average cost of pro- 
ducing cotton manufactures into thirty-six parts, nine of those 
parts consist of the cost of the raw material, fifteen, of the way 
of labour, and twelve, of the profit of ee What, then, j 
us inquire, will it cost to produce in the United States, a manu- 
facture, which it would cost twelve cents a yard to manufac- | 
ture in Great Britain? Of the British cost of producing such — 
an article, according to the above stated proportions, three cents j 
would be the cost of the raw material, five cents, the wages of — 
Jabour, and four cents, the profits of capital. ‘The Ai 
cost of producing the same description of manufacture, 
grounds already established, would be twenty-two and t 
quarter cents; of which, twelve and a half cents would be the 
wages of labour, eight cents the profits of capital, and only two 
and three quarter cents, the cost of the raw material. It-is thus 
shewn, upon principles which we hold to be incontestible, that 
even assuming an equal perfection of machinery, and anequal de- 
gree of skill in the use of it, the cost of producing cotton manu- 
jactures in the United States, and, consequently, the lowest 
price to which they can be reduced by domestic competition, after 
deducting ten per cent. for the superior cheapness of our water 
wer, will be eighty per cent. higher than they are in Great 
ritain. It-will be perceived, that the wages of labour alone, 
in this country, amount to more than the entire cost of pro- 
duction io Great Britain. It is also worthy of notice, that the 
difference of the cost of the raw material, in the two countries, 
give to the American manufacturer, an advantage of only 
three-fourths of a cent in the yard over the British, to counter= 
balance an advantage on the other side of eleven and a half 
cents, in the wages of labour and profits of capital. ; 
The views we have presented in relation to cotton manufae- 
tures, are applicable, even in a higher degree, to most of the 
other manufactures embraced within the scheme of tariff pro- 
tection; such, for example, as woollen fabrics, iron, and the 
manufactures of iron, and the manufactures of hemp. Into the 
cost of these, the wages of labour enter more largely as an 
element, than they do into the cost of cotton manufactures, to — 
nothing of the higher cost of the raw material. It follows 
fhe the cost of producing these manufactures, is even more 
than eighty per cent, higher in the United States, than in the 
countries whence they are imported. s 
What, then, becomes of the argument of the manufacturers, 
that the complete protection of a domestic manufacture—which 
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means neither more nor less than the entire exclusion of foreign 
competition—will enable the consumer to obtaim the — 
manofacture cheaper? Like a detected impostor, it skulks 
from the “open and apparent shame” of a public scrutiny. 
Like the spirits of the deep, when exorcised by the wand of 
Prospero, it “vanishes into thin air.” 

But it is contended by Mr. Niles and Mr. Carey, with an 
apparent air of triumph, which nothing but ignorance of the 
subject could possibly inspire, that domestic competition will 
reduce the profits of the manufacturer to the ordinary level of 

s in other domestic pursuits. This, we concede to them, 
ast ily as we would concede to a school-hoy, any of the 
‘axioms or postulates in Euclid’s Elements; and we will add, 
that it has very little more to do with the question at issue. Tt 
is one thing to reduce the profits of the manufacturer; but it is 
quite a different matter to reduce the price of the article he 
manufactures. The profits of the manufacturer may be re- 
duced to the very minimum, and yet the price of the domestic 
manufaeture may be one hundred per cent. higher than the 
foreign. Domestic competition cannot reduce the price of 
manufactures, below the domestic eost of production. The manu- 
facturer must pay the wages of his labourers, and these, we 
have shewn, to be one hundred and fifty per cent. higher than 
they are in Great Britain. He must pay the interest of the 
capital invested in his entire establishment; and this we have 
shewn to be one hundred per cent. higher than it is in Great 
Britain. In a word, no manufacturer, whatever may be the 
the domestig competition, can sell, without absolute ruin, big 
fabrics for less than the cost of their production; and we 
have demonstrated that this is at Jeast ipl per cent. higher 
in the United States, than it isin Great Britain. 

Having thus dissipated the absurd pretensions of the manu- 
facturers, to the credit of furnishing manufactures cheaper than 
they ean be imported, we propose next to inquire to what extent 
the existing tariff regulations of the United States, impose a 
tax upon the consumers, for the benefit of the manufacturers 
and producers. It will not be questioned by any intelli 
man, that the prohibition of foreign merchandize, by prohibi- 
tory duties, imposes a tax upon the consumers equal to the differ- 
ence between the foreign cost of production added to the cost of 
importation on the one hand, and the domestic cost of 
duction on the other. The average cost of importation, includi 
the profits of the importing merchant, may be estimated at 
twenty per cent. Deduct this from eighty per cent. and we 
have sixty per cent. as the permanent tax imposed by prohibi- 
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tory duties upon the consumers of those articles which are sub- 
ject to the prohibition. We say permanent tax, in reference to 
the state of things which will exist after the domestic manufac~ 
tories shall be completely established, and after domestic com= 
petition shall reduce the profits of the manufacturers to the 
rage level of the profits realized in other pursuits. In the 
period which intervenes between the enactment of a prohibitory 
tariff, such as that of the present year, and the extension of the 
domestic supply, till it meets the new demand created by the 
ibition, hace can be little doubt that the price of t 
ibited articles will be increased more than sixty eg wif 
Bar not brought in by smuggling. ie ; 
e have pamper and shall attach as an appendage »t es 
article, an analytical statement of the rates of duty p 
upon the principal articles embraced in the existing system © 
protecting policy, including also an estimate of the amount of 
the tribute that will be paid by the consumers—that is to say, 
by the great body of the people—as.an extorted bounty to the 
comparatively inconsiderable number of wealthy monopolists, 
who are the favoured objects of this oppreasive and iniquitous sys~ 
tem. And we confess, that when we bad summed up the various 
items of our burdens, we were utterly astounded at the enormous 
aggregate. It would not be credited, if it were not susceptible 
of the clearest demonstration, that in addition to their contri- 
butions to the support of the General Government, the people 
of the United States contribute, as a forced benevolence, to 
those who have, of all others, the least title to public charity, 
the sum of thirty millions of dollars! If such a weight of tax 
ation were imposed directly and without disguise; and the tax- 
gatherer, with the ‘insolence of office,” were to exact the pro- 
portion of every citizen in money, with the avowed purpose of 
ying it over to a wealthy aristocracy of speculating monopo- 
ists, there is not upon the face of the earth, a population of 
freemen, who would submit to the oppressive imposition. But 
tyranny and oppression, in this age of en! lightened devotion to 
liberty, always take care to approach their victims, covered with 
a disguiselimpenetrable to common eyes. Accordingly, this thirty 
millions of tribute money, is so artfully exacted, that not one 
in twenty of the contributors, is aware of the existence of the 
imposition. The manufacturers and monopolists do not come 
among the people and demand from each his quota ; neither do 
they send their agents to make the demand. The law itself, 
by a silent and unperceived operation, and without avy buman 
agency visible to the people, draws the heavy and —- 
contribution from the Poorest income of mediocrity and the hi 
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earnings of poverty, to satiate the cravings of avarice, and add 
to the abundance of the opulent. Every man who purchases 
protected woollens or cotton manufactures, to the amount of 
ten dollars, pays three dollars and seventy-five cents to the 
manufacturer, concealed and disguised in the price of the article. 
Every man who purchases protected iron, or the manufactures 
of iron, to the amount of ten dollars, pays, in like manner, from 
three to four dollars, to the iron masters and manufacturers. 
Every man who purchases protected salt to the amount of ten 
dollars, pays five dollars to the salt manufacturers. Everyman 
who purebases protected sugar to the amount of ten dollars, 
pays three dollars thirty-seven and a half cents to the sugar- 
planter. We might extend the enumeration to almost every 
article of human consumption, te be found on the list of imports. 
Wherever we go, and whatever we do, we are in contact with’ 
the emblems of oppression, When we lie down at night, we are 
covered with them. When we get up in the morning, we are 
clothed with them. When we sit down to our frugal repast, 
we swallow them in our food. When we go into the fields to 
perform the daily labours of husbandry, we see and handle them 
inevery implement we use. The very light of heaven comes 
to us in our dwellings, heavily charged with tributary taxation. 
In a word, it may be said, almost without a figure, that “from 
the crown of our heads to the sole of our feet,” we are, already, 
even in the infancy of our government, “covered all over” with 
taxation, and unjust, if not unconstitutional impositions. 

Before we conclude this first branch of our inquiry, whieh’ 
has been exclusively directed to the ascertainment of the actual 
extent of the tribute exacted from the people by the tariff sys- 
tem, we ask the attention of our readers to another view of the 
subject, calculated, we think, to give strong confirmation to 
what we have heretofore advanced. The most that has ever 
been pretended by the candid advocates of the manufacturing 
interest, is, that the mabufacturers can furnish the domestic 
article as cheap as we can import the foreign article, under a 
revenue system of impost duties. If we concede that they can 
do even this much, we evidently make a liberal and gratuitous 
concession, for the’sake of argument. For we have seen the 
cotton manufacturers, while enjoying under the tariff of 1816, 
not only the incidental protection of a revenue system, but the 

rotection of impost duties, that ranged from twenty-five to one 
Fasared per cent. alleging their inability to withstand foreign 
competition, and receiving an additional protection of from five 
to fifteen per cent. in 1824, and a still further addition of from 
five to fifteen per cent, more in 1828, We have also beard the 
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while enjoying a of twer 
eight per cent. under thetariffof ISI6, sides 
with their clamour for adlitional protection, and after havi 
the duties upon woollens raised to thirty-eight per cent. in I} 
still continuing their clamour until they haye finally : 
by the law of 1828, a tariff of duties, ranging from fifty to two 
hundred per cent.; and this their advocates in Congress, de- 
clare to be insufficient. Granting, then, in the face of all these 
proofs to the contrary, that the domestic manufacturers can 
supply their articles as cheap as they can be imported under a 
Tevenue systen of imposts, what, we ask, would be the tol 
substituting the domestic for the foreign manufacture 
result would most obviously be, the total loss of the 
derived from the excluded articles. Suppose, for example, t 
foreign commerce were entirely destroyed, and that all 
articles we now import, should be supplied by the home pro- 
ducer, at the same price we now give for them? Would 
the pation sustain a clear and uncompensated loss precise! 
equal to the whole amount of impost duties? And would there 
not be created an immediate necessity for resorting to internal 
taxation, to the extent of twenty millions of dollars, to supply 
the deficiency in the national revenue? ‘These questions admit 
of but one answer, They point to inferences that cannot be 
resisted. The fact that a revenue system of impost duties is a 
sufficient protection to domestic manufactures, is perfectly con- 
elusive against their claim to further encouragement—because it 
furnishes positive demonstration, that their establishment, by 
means of Aether protection, will involve a national loss at least 
equal to the amount of the revenue derived from the foreign and 
rival manufactures. It is here worthy of remark, that this is the 
only nation in the world, in which the entire revenue system of 
the government, is a system of protection. In Great Britain, 
notwithstanding all that we have heard of the high i 
duties she has imposed on foreign merchandize, the manufac- 
turers of the great staples of her commerce, never have re- 
ceived so high a protection as we have given to our manufne- 
turers. Though her impost duties are high, her excise duties 
are still higher. What seems to be given with one hand, is 
taken away by the other. It is perfectly clear, that an impost 
duty of thirty per cent. on the foreign manufacture, and an 
excise duty of forty per cent. on almost every thing the home 
manufacturer consumes, is very little better than no protection 
at all. Yet this is the boasted system of British protection. On 
the contrary, we have no excise duties at all; and the domestic 
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manufacturer comes into competition with the foreigner, with 
all the advantage of aclear bounty, equal to the impost duty upon 
the rival manufacture. 

Tt was in reference to this view of the subject that the lament- 
ed Mr. Lowndes—who never hazarded 1 random assertion 
stated in Congress, previously to the tariff of 1824, that there was 
not a nation, in the world, so heavily taxed for the support of 
domestic manufactures, as the United States, 

. Having shewn that the tariff system is really an unjust and 
oppressive scheme of taxation upon the many, we propose now 
to submit a few reflections with the view of shewing to what ex- 
tent, and with what probable consequences it operates for the 
exclusive benefit of the few. There is not, perhaps, a single 
feature in the whole system, more distinctly marked, than its 
aristocratic tendency. If a profound and sagacious enemy to 
the republican form of government, were to tax his invention to 
devise the most effective scheme for sapping its foundation, he 
could not possibly improve upon this plan of building upa venal 
aristocracy entirely dependent upon government bounties for 
wealth and consequence. In looking over the provisions of the 
several tariff laws, one cannot but be struck with the fact, that 
every one of them, while it imposes a tax upon the great body of 
the people, provides a bounty fora very small number only, and 
these the very wealthiest men in the country. The owners of 
the cotton and woollen manufactories are notoriously the largest 
capitalists in the Northern and Middle States. The iron mas+_ 
ters and owners of salt works, are almost without pete Na 
men of great wealth, and have very generally accumulated t 
fortunes in the very business, which the laborious industry of the 
country is taxed most heavily to sustain in its extravagant pro= 
fits. ‘The sugar planters are proverbially, and almost exclu- 
sively proprietors of very large estates, realizing unprecedented 
profits, and even the wool-growers, who are, perhups, the larg- 
est in number and smallest in fortune, of all the beneficiariesof 
this eleemosynary system, are decidedly the wealthiest of the 
class of farmers. We speak on the authority ofa farmer of the 
middle States, when we say, that the small farmers do not pre- 
tend to engage in the business of growing wool for market. On 
the contrary, they are generally under the necessity of purchas- 
ing from the large farmers, wool for home consumption, and 
consequently of paying tribute, not only to the manufacturers 
of woollens, but to the growers of wool. 

Such, then, are the men, tosustain whose overgrown fortunes, 
the middle classes and the poor, in every part of the Union, are 
compelled to make up the enormous contribution of thirty mil- 
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lions of dollars! We venture the assertion, that there is not in 
the world an aristocratic body, sustained at so great an expense 
to the community, or a system of vassalage more oppressive, 
and ultimately more degrading to the people. 
_ ‘The inquiry naturally arises here, how it happens that the 
great body of the people in the Northern and Middle States five 
their support to this system, if it be really so oppressive? e 
will vour to give a brief solution of the seeming diffieu 
here presented. And, in the first place, it is to be rema 
that the experience of all nations proves, conclusively, that 
wherever the government assumes and exercises the power of 
controlling and regulating the distribution of private property 
by a system of bounties and prohibitions, its movements are in- 
yarinbly controlled by combinations of ee any The poor 
and the many are forever sacrificed to the few and the wealthy. 
If this proposition were even more inexplicable than. it is, it 
would not be the less true on thataccount. The apothegm that 
“wealth is power,’ is true in a much more extensive sense than 
we are in the habit of imagining. We should not hesitate to 
say, that in a state of society where there is a large accumula- 
tion of capital, a combination of all the capitalists in the steady 4+ 
and persevering pursuit of a common object, though they should 
not constitute one hundredth part of the community, would con- 
trol the movements of the whole soviety, even in questions de- 
pending upon the general suffrage of the people. To be more 
specific, we believe that three large capitulists, each having a 
‘manufactory, with a hundred persons attached ty it, possessing 
the right of suffrage, would have an irresistible ascendency in 
the elections of a county containing one thousand voters. Every 
‘person acquainted with popular elections can appreciate the 
er and efficacy of concentrated force; particularly when it 

1s adisposable force. Three men, united by a common cause, 
and acting under the steady and never-ceasing motive of self 
interest, having the disposal of three hundred votes, would almost 
asa matter of course, be courted by every candidate for public 
favour. The same illustration which we applied to the influence 
of political clubs, is equally applicable here. ‘These manufac- 
turers would have something like the power of three skilful 
officers at the head of three hundred regulars, in a covtest with 
seven hundred untrained militiamen. 

There is another cause, not quite so obvious, to which the ex- 
traordinary influence of large manufacturing capitalists may be 
partly ascribed, Public sympathy is much more attracted to 
the fortunes of individuals, than to the fate of multitudes. The 
fall ofa general will excite universal commisseration, while the 
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slaughter of his army will produce, comparatively, a feeble im- 

ression. Henee, when the manufacturers tell the exaggerated 
story of their distresses, and call upon the country to give them 
succour, there is a strong predisposition to countenance the call. 
And when a law is proposed giving an indirect bounty, there is 
80 much uncertainty as to where the burden will fall, and each 
individual imagines he will bear so small a proportion of it, that 
there is seareely any feeling to countervail the movements of 
public sympathy. When to this we add a feeling of mistaken 
patriotism, which regards the domestic manufacturer as waging 
a sort of national warfare against his foreign rivals, we sha 
have a pretty fall view of the causes which operate to render the 
great body of the people, in the tariff States, subservient to the 
views of the manufacturers, 

But there remains to be stated another cause, growing out of 
geographical interests and geographical prejudices, which com- 
mands our gravest consideration. It unfortunately happens in 
the deliberations of a common council, representing confederated 
States, that there will happen to be real discrepancies of interest 
between the different geographical subdivisions of the confedera- 
ey. When the collisions, to which these give rise, become habitual 
and Jong continued, a fixed feeling ofalienation, not to say hos- 
tility, grows out of them. When one of the conflicting parties 
happens to be distinguished by avy national peculiarity or insti- 
tution, that can be made the subject of reproach by the other, 
designing men will not be wanting to seize upon the prejudices 
connected with such peculiarity or institution, and fan the flame 
of national animosity, to answer some end of selfish and sinister 
ambition. Andsuch, we lament tosay, hasbeen precisely our own 
experience. It is a fatal delusion, too long and fondly cherished, 
that all parts of the Union havethe same interest. The differ- 
ences resulting from the laws of nature and the dispensations 
of Providence, are not to be obliterated by vain human theories. 
After the fatal experience the Southern States have had on this 
subject, we cannot, we are not permitted to believe, that all 
parts of the Union have the same interest, in any other sense 
than that in which it may be said that all the nations of the earth 
have the same interest. 

Tn the discussion of the tariff question, the conflicti 
of the Southern and the tariff States, have been 
rayed against each other. The advocates of the tariff interest 
in the Northern, Middle and Western States, knowing that the 
States in which that interest exists. constitute a majority, have 
laboured with too much success to make it a geographical, or 
to use a phrase better understood, a sectional controversy. 
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Southern S| i 
indefeasible of all titles, the blessing of God 
try—the advocates of the tariff policy ously inculcated 
every sort of prejudice against the commerce of the ‘slave 
States" and the “ cotton States,” as ifit were really a national 
nuisance, and the appropriate subject of legislative plunder.— 
‘The writers of pamphlets, the conductors of newspapers, and 
even members of Congress on the tariff side of the question, 
have used these cant phrases of re and proecnisioe ngainss 
the Southern States, until they have brought the people in the: 
tariff States—we mean the great majority of them—to regard 
the tariff question, as being a legislative warfare between differ- 
ent sections of the country. ‘The melancholy fact is not to be 
disguised, that such is now the actual state of the question. And 
every one who knows any thing of the laws which govern the 
human heart, when men are brought to act in associated masses — 
against each other, will at once perceive how absolutely the 
terest of individuals will be merged and lost in the com 
feelings and prejudices of the whole body. As in the case’ 
war between two independent nations, the citizen of neither wi 
stop to calculate his own sacritices, or inquire into the justice 
the controversy; so in this conflict of section against section, 

those even who pai isreriad and sacrificed by the tariff 
‘tem,—like the del victims of ambition—are found rallying 
round the standard of their oppressors, inscribed as it is with the 

_ eabglistic watehwords and mottos of “free States,’ 
States,” “ northern farmers,” and“ southern p 
tic industry,” and “ English commerce.” By artifices like these, 
the manufacturing interest, or to speak more correctly, the uni- 
ted capital of the tariff States has obtained, in our opinion, a 
permanent ascendency over public opinion. The hope of a re- 
action in those States which we have for several years indulged, 
is, we are now satisfied, utterly delusive. We are aware that 
there is an intelligent and patriotic minority in the tariff States, 
who rise above the miserable and anti-social prejudices enlisted 
aginst the Southern States, and who really sympathise with us 
in our struggle against oppression. But we are also awarethat 
there was precisely such a minority in England, during our Re- 
volutionary struggle, who felt an equal sympathy with our fore- 
fathers, but whose patriotic exertions had not the slightest influ- 
ence in arresting the fatal career of ministerial tyranny. We 
are also aware that some of the provisions of the last tariff law; 
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private property, is as palpable a fraud upon the Constitution 
and 4s clear a perversion of its spirit and utention, as itis to 
ay imposts for the purpose of rendering one part of the commu- 
tributary to another. The tariff of 
flimsy disguises which can scarcely i 
eredulity—is a law intended and ealeuls 
to destroy permanently a lawtul and pre 
longing to one portion of the Union, for the purpose of enriching: 
a few favoured monopolists in another. Accordiug to the eter= 
mal principles of justice, this cannot be one of the legitimate 
of government. We are aware that certain national ob- 
jects are held ont by the advocates of this polinys as motives for 
ing it, But the slightest examination will show that they 
/mere empty and delusive pretexts. 
Ibis said, for example, that it will render us more independ- 
tof foreign nations,—an argument well caleulated to im; 
the unreflecting, and which has not been without its cffect. 
‘aving, for the present, the obvious reflection, that even if it 
did tend torender us more independent, it is not a lawful mode 
of effecting the object, we beg leave to inquire in what way it 
will reader us more independent of any foreign uation? Is there 
any man in this enlightened age who really believes that the 
commercial intercourse between nations creates a state of de« 
pendence, incompatible either with the safety, the honour, or the 
peace of any of the parties? Commerce is, in its very nature, 
reciprocal. Will it be said that We are dependent on Great~ 
Britain, because we purchase ber manufactures? We reply 
that Great-Britain is even more dependent upon us, because 
receives in excbange for her manufactures, a raw material in+ 
dispensnble to the prosperity of the Empire. The dependence 
created by our foreign commerce, then, is, to say the most, a 
mutual dependence. Other nations will suffer, at least, as much 
by @ war with us, interrupting commerce, as we will by a war 
with them It may be truly said that this mutaal dependence, 
created among nations by foreign commerce, is saghite high- 
est recommendations, It is a mutual bond, with heavy penal- 
ties, to keep the peace. It is a golden chain which binds them 
together in harmony. 

Allour armies and navies united, have not half as much effi- 
cacy in preserving our rights from British aggression as this 
very dependence. As long as it continues, Great-Britain will 
have the strongest possible motive to avoid a war with this 
country,—a war which must necessarily derange the whole sys- 
tem ofher industry. It is commercial rivalship, not commercial 
intercourse, that produces war between nations. Let Great~ 



















Britain be deprived of our market for her manufactures, and 
compelled by our unwise restrictions to obtain raw cotton from 
other countries; and let our whole scheme of national economy 
be so changed, that our exports shall consist of manufactures 
that will come in competition withthe British in foreign markets, 
and we never shall be at a loss for causes of war with Great- 
Britain, If, as the advocates of this system contend, our capa- 
city for war shall be increased, it is very certain that there will 
be a corresponding increase in the occasions for exerting it. 

Ithas also been contended—and the argument is entitled to 
consideration, when not pushed beyond certain limits—that the 
tariff policy is calculated to prepare the country for war by pro- 
viding internal ee ofarticles, that would be needed in sach 
an emergency. hatever force there may have been in this 
argument formerly, the time is gone by when it can haye the 
slightest application either to the existing eircumstances of the 
country, orto the recent tariff) Our manufactures have long 
since gone beyond the point of perfection, necessary to insure the 
country a supply of every necessary article in the event of a war. 
Of cotton, woollen and iron manufactures, we now make more 
than six-seyenths of our national consumption, and in six mouths 
from the declaration of a war, we could have abundant supplies 
of food, clothing and arms, for one hundred thousand ers. 
There is not, in fact, a nation in the world so independent, in 
this respect, as the United States. Indeed, this is so obviously 
true, that in all the discussiohs of the tariff during the last two 
sessions of Congress, the providing of supplies for the exigen- 
cies of war, was never once suggested, that we recollect, as a 
motive for adopting the measure. We are confident that it did 
not enter even into the consideration of a single member who 
voted for it. 

There is one other argument frequently used for the purpose 
of giving to the tariff system the semblance of a national mea- 
sure, which we here notice, not because it is really worthy of 
reply or exposure, but on account of its consummate and charac- 
teristic absurdity. It is said that in purchasing foreign manu- 
factures, we encourage foreign instead of home industry, and 
laboured calculations are made to shew to how great an extent 
we are tributary to foreign powers. There is not a school-boy 
that could be imposed upon by such a miserable sophism. Any 
one capable of putting two simple ideas together, must perceive 
that it necessarily results from the reciprocity of commerce, that 
foreign nations encourage our domestic industry precisely to the 
extent that we encourage theirs; unless, indeed, it be made out, 
as the advocates of the tariff seem habitually to take for granted, 
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that the culture of cotton, tice and tobacco, is not domestic in- 
dustry, and that the Southern States are not members of. 
Union, but provincial dependencies. -- 
Having now divested the tariff of all its claims to be regarded 
as conducive to any one of the constitutional ends for which the 
Federal Government was created, by tearing off the colourable 
pretexts artfully thrown around it by the priests of this great 
national imposture, we propose next to examine its hearing 
upon the Southern and staple growing States, both in reference 
to the unequal and oppressive burthen it imposes, and the 
tyranny of the principle in its imposition. And we venture to 
promise, in advance, that we shall satisfactorily shew that it is 
¢ of the most unqualified systems of oppression ever imposed 
© the forms of a free government, or tolerated by an intel- 
Tigent, we will not say, a free people. 
‘The exports of domestic productions from the whole Union, 
amounted in 1427, to the sum of fifty-eight millions of dollars, 
stated in round numbers. Of this sum, twenty-nine millions 
of dollars consisted of cotton alone, and thirty-eight millions 
of dollars of cotton, tobacco and rice, to say nothing of grain, 
flour, Iumber and other productions of the staple growing 
States. It thus appears that one-half of the entire amount 
of the national exports, consists of cotton, two-thirds of cot- 
ton, tobacco and rice, and, as we may reasonably estimate, 
three-fourths ef the various productions of the staple growi 
States. These statements, taken from the official documents 
of the Treasury, shew at the same time, the immense ma; 
nitude of the stake which the Southern States have in 
foreign commerce of the country, and the unequa proportion 
they sustain, of the burthens and prohibitions to which it is 
subjected. It is not to be doubted, that a system of revenue, 
derived exclusively from impost duties, is exceedingly unequal 
in its operation, even in its most mitigated form; as it 
throws the whole burden of supporting the government upon 
those who are engaged in foreign commerce, and those who 
supply the domestic staples of exportation by which that com- 
merce is sustained. This, which would be true, if we had no 
domestic manufactories of such articles as we import, becomes 
still more emphatically so, when there grow up large manufac- 
tories of these articles, Baek | competition with the foreign. 
For it is too plain to be disputed, that a system of revenue im~ 
position, exclusively confined to imposts, is not only no tax at 
all tothe manufacturers of the rival urticles of domestic indus- 
try, but is actually an indirect bounty to them, precisely to the 
VOL, I1,—Nos 4, 76 
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forty per cent.) by the tariff of 1824, and now raised by the 
tariff of 1828, to the prohibitory average of at least sixty per 
cent. The whole amount of our domestic exports to Great 
Britain proper, during the same year, was twenty-five millions 
five hundred thousand dollars; of which cotton constituted 
tweity-one millions of dollars; tobacco, two millions three hun- 
dred thousand dollars; and rice, five hundred thousand dollars; 
making twenty-three million eight hundred thousand dollars, 
and leaving only one million seven hundred thousand dollars to 
be made up by all other domestic productions exported to that 
country. It is known that the value of domestic productions + 
exported, is assessed at the place of exportation. It may be 
assumed, therefore, that the value of the cotton, tobacco and 
rice exported to Great Britain, amounted in that country to 
twenty-five millions of dollars, which was given in exchange 
for an equal amount of British merehandize. 

It thus appears, that our commerce with Great Britain, con- 
stitutes nearly one-half of the whole foreign commerce of the 
United States, subject to pay duty, and that eleven-twelfths of 

that half, consists of an exchange of the cotton, tobacco and rice \ 
of the Southern States, for those articles of British manufac- / 
ture, against which the ban of the prohibitory system is specifi- 
eally and almost exclusively directed. 

To measure the burthen imposed upon the Southern States, 
by the amount of the duty laid upon the articles of necessity and 
comfort which they receive in exchange for their staples, would 
give no just or adequate conception of the ruinous extent of 
injury inflicted on them. Even when measured by this stand- 
ard, however, it is sufficiently startling. It requires but very 
humble powers of arithmetic to discover, that sixty per 

fi illions of dollars, the sum of their com 
tain alone, will amount to the enormous bu 
ions of dollars. We will not stop to argue ¢ 
question, whother, under all circumstances, a duty upon the im- 
portation of foreign merchandize, is precisely equal to a duty 
upon the exportation of the produce given in exchange for it. 
‘The progress of the tariff has already left that question behind 
it—a mere matter of curious and empty speculation. We are 
already brought to consider the more interesting and less doubt- 
ful question, whether in the actual state of the commercial re- 
lations of Great Brit a sweeping prohibition of (the manu- 
factures she gives in exchange for our. staples, is, notin its 
ultimate effects, precisely equivalent to a law prohibiting the 
exportation of cotton to that country. ‘This question we do 


hesitate to answer in the affirmative. It is very a) 
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as exclasively to the ing States. It is, as to 
age ran ern a local yrs st other States of 
the Union have no more concern in it, emu 
it, than any foreign power would have, that id rh de 
be connected with it by the same relations of trade. When, 
therefore, it is stated, that the States to which this commerce 
belongs, constitute a small minority in the deliberations of the 
Federal Legislature, it will be at once perceived, that their 
rights and interests have no constitutional guaranty against 
the encroachments of the majority, if that majority can consti- 
tutionally interfere with them. It is in vain to say, we should 
confide in the moderation and justice of that majority. ‘This 
is not the security which the Constitution has provid i 
oppression, No wise system of government ever looked to 
that, as one of the cheeks and balances of its conflicting powers. 
We could not give a better definition of slavery than tosny, it 
is that political condition in which one portion of the: is 
dependent for the enjoyment of all its rights upon the 
ration and justice of another. It is to the interest; and/not to 
the moderation and justice of the majority, that we ean alone 
look with the confidence and the consciousness of freemen, for 
@ security against oppression. That is the uctonl safeguard 
provided by our Constitution. In every legitimate exe: of 
the powers of the Federal Government, it is abundantly ade- 
quate. While the operations of the common are 
confided to the common interest, the majority cannot destroy the 
rights of the minority, without destroying their own also. In 
the very nature of things, a community of interest is the essen- 
tial basis of a Federal Government, and indicates the boundary 
of its powers. Confined within this limit, the principle of repre- 
sentative responsibility furnishes an equal and a sufficient secu- 
rity to every member of the confederacy, and every citizen of 
the republic. The citizen of Georgia, claims as his own, the 
representative from Maine, and confidently submits his rights 
to his disposal, because that representative cannot sacrifice the 
interests of that citizen, without also sacrificing, by the same act, 
the interests of his own imoiediate constituents. Here, the 
powers of the government are precisely co-extensive with its 
responsibility. But when the power of the General Govern- 
ment‘is extended to interests that are strictly local or sectional, 
it becomes purely and absolutely despotic. While on the one 
hand, we should regard the assumption and exercise, by the 
State Governments, of a power to contro! those general interests 
of the Union, which have been committed to the guardianship 
of the Federal Government, as the very definition of anarchy ; 


- 
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we do not hesitate to say, upon the very same principle, that the 
assumption and exercise, by the Federal Government, of the 
power to control, and destroy interests that are merely local, is 
the very definition of legislative tyrauny. It will be seen, upon 
@ moment's reflection, that in both cases, political power acts 
beyond the sphere, and wholly independent of the restraining 
influence of political responsibility. 

‘To bring these general views to the test of a practical 
cation, we ask what is the avowed pu! and necessai 
of the tariff policy? Most evidently, the total and absolute de- 
struction of two thirds of the commerce of the staple growing 
States.. Who are they that constitute the majority in 
by whom this desolation is effected? Are they the 
tives of those who have a common interest with us? Are tl 
the representatives of those who must participate in the burthens 
imposed, and the calamities inflicted on us? The very reverse. 
According to their own settled views and habitual expositions, 
their interest actually consists in the imposition of these very 
burthens, and the infliction of these very calamities. It is not 
for us to contend with them as to what really is their inter- 
est. They have settled that question for themselves,—irrever- 
sibly we fear—and we will not so far interfere with the concerns 
of other people as to dispute with them about it. Taking it for 
granted, then, that their interests are what they represent them 
to be, and what human principle is there to arrest their desolat~ 
ing progress, until our whole commercial prosperity isin ruins, 
and we “abolished quite?” It is upon these very ruins that 
they are building upthe fabric of their own manufacturing pros- 
perity ; and the only principle which exists in the system to ar- 
rest the progress of tyranny, is the insatiable avarice of whieh 
that very tyranny isthe mere instrument. ‘To rely, under such 


‘circumstances, upon the justice and moderation of the majority, 


for the preservation of our rights and our property, would be 
the wretched fatuity of ascribing to avarice selfishness the 
attributes of disinterested benevolence. It is in vain for us to 
aside, or palter with the question. If we concede toa ma~ 
jority, who believe it to be their interest to destroy our most 
sacred rights, the power to execute their purposes, and acknow~ 
ledge the obligation of the Southern States, to submit to the out~ 
rageous infliction, we voluntarily sign the warrant of our own 
annihilation, and dig the are of own liberty. far will 
illustrate the prineiple we have been here peor i 
ing to the srthier ans readers a modification of it, which willbe 
more readily apprehended and more powerfully felt, because in= 
timately and inseparably connected with the most consecrated . 
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: 
and glorious of our historical recollections. “What, we ask, was 
the principle for which our forefathers contended in the revolu- 
tionary struggle, and for the establishment of which they hazard- 
ed their lives and fortunes? It was the great and fundamental 
principle of liberty:—that the © of taxation should be only 
co-extensive with the right of representation. ‘The practical 
exposition of this principle, as given by the elder Pitt, in dis- 
cussing the question of American taxation, was, that those only 
had the right to impose the burthens of taxation, who were the 
Tepresentatives of the people who paid the taxes. Let us see 
how the impositions of our protecting tariff will abide the test of 
this principle. The sum and substance of the whole tariff sys= 
tem is the imposition of un oppressive weight of taxation upon 
the Southern States, by the representatives of the tariff States, 
for the benefit of the people, not of the Southern, but of the ta- 
riff States. Entirely reversing the principle of American liberty, 
the tariff imposition is laid, not by the representatives of those 
who pay the tax, bat by the representatives of those who receive 
the bounty. We defy any man to draw a sensible and ‘ical 
distinction between the exercise of this power by the tariff States, 
and the exercise, by the British Parliament, of the power to tax 
the colonies without their consent. In both cases, one party 
im; and receives the tax, and the other opposes and pays it. 
‘e are aware that it has been attempted to impair the force 
of this analogy, by adverting to the fact that the Southern States 
are fairly represented in Congress. We have, heretofore, shewn 
that the right of representation furnishes a security for the rights 
and liberties of the different portions ofa federal republic, only 
when the powers of the common council are confined to the 
common interests of the whole confederation. But when the 
power of the common council is directed against the interest of 
a minority, so isolated and distinguished by geographical, civil, 
or religious peculiarities, as that laws apparently and nominal 
general, may be, in effect, loeal and exclusive in their im 
tions, it is obvious that a representation of the minority on all 
questions affecting its distinct and local interests, is substantially 
no representation at all. When the proposition before Con- 
gress is the imposition of a common and equal burthen upon the 
whole country, or the appropriation of the common funds, to 
defend the rights of a single State, or even of a single indivi~ 
dual, we should consider South-Carolina ‘really represented, 
however much she might differ with the majority. But when 
the proposition is to impose an exclusive burthen on South-Ca- 
rolina or appropriate her peculiar funds for the pecuniary benefit 
even of all the other States, we should regard her as having ne 
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. 
representation at all, though she were entitled to forty-nine 
yotes ina council of one hundred.. On such a question, any 
thing less than a majority or at least an equality of votes, is pre- 
cisely equal to no vote at all. It is not a question of delibera- 
tion concerning common interests, but a question of naked nux 
merical power, concerning interests that are entirely adverse. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more “ unfair and ridiculous” than to 
maintain that the unjust and unconstitutional impositions of the 
tariff system, are, in any respect, less tyrannical than the stamp 
duties or the tea tax, imposed upon the American Colonies by 
the British Parliament, merely because the Southern States 
are represented in Congress. What would have heen the value 
of a colonial representation in the British Parliament? The 
wisest of our patriotic ancestors rejected the idea asa miserable 
mockery. hat is the value of an Irish representation in the 
British Parliament, on all questions affecting the local interests 
of Ireland, and in which the interests or prejudices of England 
stand ppposed tothem? Let the oppression and ruin of Ireland 
answer the question. What would be the value of a West-India 
representation in Parliament, on the question of negro emanci- 

ion? It would be obviously an empty delusion. And what, 
in fine, was the value of a Southern representation in Congress, 
when the question to be determined was, whether ten millions of 
Southern commerce should be subjected to the legislative raj 
city of the majority, especially when the spoils were to be divi 
among the patriotic plunderers? Let the passage of an act un- 
precedented in our country for injustice and oppression, “with 
all the forms” of deliberation, answer that question. ‘The only 
effect of the presence of our representatives—for on such’a ques- 
tion the light of revelation could produce no effect in the way of 
argument—was to be nominal parties tothe act of our immola- 
tion, and thus furnish an apology for the outrage. 

No man, therefore, who is not imposed upon by the fallacy of 
superficial resemblances, can fail to perceive that the tariff ma- 
jority in Congress, in the act of confiscating Southern commerce 
for the use and benefit of Northern manufacturers and monopo- 
lists, violates, to all intents and purposes, that great and cardi- 
nal principle of modern liberty, which was consecrated even in 
the annals of our British ancestry, by the spirit of Hampden and 
the blood of Sidney, long before our American forefathers kind~ 
led up the sacred fires of a yet more pure and perfect liberty, in 
the solitudes of a savage wilderness. It is irresponsible, and 
worse than irresponsible, taxation. 

In denying the right of the General Government to interfere 
with our local concerns, and in limiting its operation to the com- 
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mon concerns of the Union, we are’ very far from intending to 
convey the idea that every Jaw of Congress is unconstitutional 
which does not, in point of fact, operate with perfect equality on 
every portion of the confederacy. ‘This would be the extrava- 
of a Utopian vision. We are perfectly aware that it must 
Frequently happen, that laws which are clearly itutional 
honestly designed to fulfil the purposes for which the Union 
was formed, will affect, in a very unequal degree, the varying 
interests of the different parts of the confederacy. It 1s against 
those acts of Congress, of which inequality and pi kien con- 
ihe final s 


stitute the obvious, the exclusive, and end, we invoke 
the protecting genius of the Constitution, and ——_ voice of 
solemn protestation. - ~* 


‘To illustrate the subject still further, let us inquire what mo- 
tive or object connected with our foreign relations, and consti- 
tuling, therefore, a legitimate end of “regulating commerce with 
foreign nations” can, by any colourable supposition, have actuated 
Congress in the passage of the late tariff? If it can be shewn 
that any foreign power has committed an outrage upon the in- 
ternational rights of even the smallest member of the confede- 
racy, the patriotic spirit of the South will disdain the buckstering 
coldness of counting the cost” of vindicating and maintaining 
them. Ifthe sovereignty of the Union has been violated in the 
person of a single individual, in the remotest Northern corner 
of the confederacy, by the act of any foreign nation,—every citi- 
zen of the Southern country will freely contribute both his 
and his treasure to ayenge the injury, and support the national 
honour. Is it pretended thatthere has been any such violation 
or outrage ? - 

The only acts of any foreign power to which the advocates of 
the tariff policy have ever referred, as constituting a motive for 
its adoption, are the British corn laws, and a late act of Parlia- 
ment reducing the import duties on foreign wool. Now, will it 
be pretended by any one, that these acts violate, in the slightest 
degree, one solitary right either national or individual, which 
the Federal Government is under obligations either to defend by 
war, or counteract by commercial lations? 

By the law of nations, it is the undoubted. ht of every coun- 
try to regulate its impost duties, or prohibit the importation of 
foreign merchandize in any manner it may deem expedient, 
without giving to the nations affected by itany just cause of com- 
plaint. The people of the grain-growing States complain that 
Great-Britain has prohibited the importation of their principal 
agricultural staple. We reply that this prohibition is a part of 
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gations to protect and defend against all humanaggression. The 
inventive genius of fabulous antiquity never conceived a monster 
more “horrible, foul and unnatural,” than that which is bere 
exemplified in a government, literally devouring, witha ferocious 
and cannibal appetite, the objects committed to its guardianshi 
and care. The example of the Roman senator who co 

every speech on Carthaginian affairs with the memorable motto, 
*«delenda est Carthago,”—is but a feeble illustration of the ex~ 
terminating and relentless spirit with which the representatives 
of the tariff States have pursued the peculiar and rightful com- 
merce of the Southern staple-growing States for the last ten 


years. Even the ravages of the Goths and Vandals, which an _ 


inserutible dispensation of Providence brought, in awful retri- 
bution, upon the splendid monuments of Roman genins and 
d trophies of Roman valor, will not more than exemplit 

the spirit of that legislative warfare which is carri i 

our commerce. ‘To be sure, we see not the arm of violence and 
outrage openly exhibited in our land or upon that element which 
isthe home of our adventurous mariners. Our fields are not 
ravaged by a foreign soldiery, nor our towns consumed by fire. 
Oar ships, freighted with the reward of honest industry and the 
hopes of the laborious husbandman, are not plundered by Alge- 
rine pirates, nor our mariners sold into the bondage of the gal- 
Jeys. But the work of destruction is not the less certainly and 
effectually accomplished, nor our citizens subjected to a less odious 
bondage, by the invisible ministry of the law, whieh goes forth 
like the genius of “pestilence and famine,” commissioned toex- 
ecute the purposes of insatiable avarice and lawless ambition. — 

It is in vain that we ateenee to disguise from ourselves the 
deplorable reality of our ition. Even the cherished delu- 
sions by which a proud, and lofty and generous spirit of nati 
enthusiasm struggles to reconcile the chains of vassalage w 
the dignity of freedom, have all vanis Every historical 
analogy connected with the glorious inheritance transmitted to 
us by our ancestors, serves only to remind us, that so far as we 
are concerned, their blood was unprofitably shed, and that 
we are reduced to that very condition of colonial bondage from 
which they redeemed us. _ 

What—we ask for no idle pur was the condition of 
these States when they were British colonies? The entire sum 
and aggregate result of mill the commercial regulations and 
restrictions which constituted the colonial de lence of the 
British colonies, was, that these colonies should be restrained 
and prohibited from carrying.on commerce with any country 
but Great Britain? And what—we ask with feelings which ne 
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language can express—is now the actual condition of the 
Fombars States, in reference to the proposed analogy? The 
entire sum and aggregate result of all the com: regu- 
Jations and restrictions which constitute the colonial dependence 
of the Southern States, is, that these States—if we may use 
the misnomer of calling them so—are restrained and prohibited 
from carrying on commerce with any portion of the world, but 
the manufacturing States of this Union. What, then, have: ok 
gained by the change from our former to our present 
We are precisely in the same state of dependence and 4 
age—we defy all the inventions of our oppressors to make out 
a distinetion—with the single exception, that we have changed 
our masters. It will be perceived, indeed, that in the two sen- 
tences expressive of our former and present condition, we have 
used precisely the same words, merely substituting “ manufac- 
turing States” for “Great Britain,” and “ Southern States” for 
“British Colonies.” Seeing, then, that we are reduced by the 
tariff system, to the same state of colonial vassalage, which was 
so absolutely intolerable to our ancestors, on the score of prin- 
ciple, let us inquire which of the two cases is, in point of aed 
most burthensome and oppressive. And here we do not hesi- 
tate to say, that the present dependence of the Southern States 
is far more burthensome and oppressive, than was the colonial 
dependence of our ancestors. They were compelled, to be sure, 
to trade with Great Britain; but they there found an excellent 
market for all their agricultural productions, and obtained the 
manufactures they required, cheaper than they could have ob- 
tained them in any other country; whereas, we are compelled 
to trade with the manufacturing States, where we cannot obtain 
amarket for one-fourth part of our agricultural productions, 
and are compelled to pay sixty per cent. higher for the manu- 
factures we require, than the price for which we could procure 
them, if we were not deprived of our natural, constitutional and 
unalienable right of prosecuting a free trade with all the world, 
subject to no imposition, not honestly and in good faith intended 
for revenue, and to no restriction, not honestly and in good faith 
intended to vindicate and maintain some national right violated 
bya foreign power; and aiming not at the destruction but the 
of the very branch of commerce to which the re- 
striction may be applied. Ina word, the British colonies were 
restricted to the market of the mother country, which was the 
best in the world; we are restricted tothe market of the manu- 
facturing States, which is, for the staple growing States, de- 
cidedly the worst. ‘The course of our“remarks forcibly suggests 
another historical analogy, calculated—if that. be possible—te 
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exhibit in a still stronger of view, the state of political 
degradation to which the hern States are reduced by the 
prohibitory system. The recent war with Great Britain, will 
be memorable in the history of the country, as the second 
war of Independence. The evident tendency of the British 
ensions to re-colonize the United States, caused every en- 
ightened patriot to see and to feel that such was the true 
character of the contest. Now, what were these pretensions of 
Great Britain? In the very strongest point of view in which 
they could be placed, they amounted to no more than the as- 
sumption of a right, on the part of Great Britain, not to prohibit, 
but to shackle and incumber, during war, the commerce of the 
United States with the adverse belligerents. Su that she 
had set up the broad pretension, that we should trade exclusively 
with her, and should not trade with France either in peace or in 
war? There is not a patriot in the Union, who would not have 
seen his country one vast mausoleum of slaughtered freemen, 
before he would have tarnished the memory of his ancestors, 
by submitting to terms so ignominious and degrading. Every 
plain would have been a Marathon, and every strait a Ther- 
mopylm; and Great Britain would never have succeeded in 
establishing her arrogant pretension, until none but slaves sur- 
vived to acknowledge and submit to it. And yet, the Southern 
States, who so gloriously sustained a war waged inst this 
pretension, are now actually reduced to a state of degradation 
and dependence, beyond all question worse than that which 
would have resulted from its establishment. If we had been 
actually conquered by the British arms, and the terms of our 
submission had been dictated at the head of victorious legions, 
nothing worse could have been imposed upon the whole Con- 
federacy, by the right of conquest, and the power of the 
eonqueror, than the oppression and vassalage to which the 
Southern States are now subjected, by the legislation of Con- 
gress. 
These views of the degradation of the Southern States receive 
a melancholy and impressive confirmation from the genera) 
aspect and condition of the country, viewed in contrast with its 
former prosperity. If,the ancestors of this generation could 
rise from the grave, and revisit the scenes of their former use- 
fulness, they would not hesitate to pronounce that the hand of 
oppression had fallen heavily upon the inheritance of their 
children. They would be utterly at a loss to account for the 
changes every where exhibited, upon any other supposition. 
With natural advantages more bonutiful than were ever dis- 
pensed by a kind Providence to any other people upon the face 
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of the globe, they would behold, from the mountains to the sea- 
const, one unbroken scene of cheerless stagnation and prema- 
ture decay. With one of the most valuable sta that ever 
blessed the labours of the busbandman, and swelled the sails of 
@ prosperous and enriching commerce, they would find that our 
estates are, with a steady and fatal proclivity, devotions 
value, our fields becoming waste, and our cities desolate. With 
habits of industry and economy, which have no example in our 
former history, they would find the heirs of the largest inherit- 
ances, generally involved in embarrassment, and eens of them, 
irretrievably ruined. Wherever they might cast their eyes, 
they would find melancholy evidences, that the withering blasts 
of an unsparing despotism had passed over the land, blighting 
the choicest bounties of Providence, and leaving searee! a 
tary memorial of our former prosperity. They would in 
vain for the animating scenes of successful industry, for the 
wealth and comforts of a thriving population, and for those 
mansions of hospitality, which were once the seats of elegance, 
and the abodes of cheerfulness. 

The picture which we have here faintly sketched of the ruinous 
effects of the'tariff system of protection and prohibition, will 
appear in much more striking colours when we view it contrasted 
with the state of things which formerly existed under a system 
of free trade, and which would certainly and speedily return, if 
the shackles of unjust aud unconstitutional restriction were 
thrown off our commerce. Every man whose memory ex- 
= back as fur as ey ‘bar val ron re eres 

inary prosperity enjoy the Southern States, duri 

early part of Mr. Jefferson's administration; and we confidently 
express the opinion, that if the impost duties were reduced to a 
scale adapted to the purposes of revenue merely, the Southern 
States, and particularly the cotton growing States, would, in 
twelve months, be restored to a state of prosperity equal to that 
which they enjoyed at the period to which we have just made 
reference. "To be more specific, we believe that if the duties 
on foreign merchandize were reduced to an average of fifteen 
Ee cent. the cotton growing States would be at once raised 
vom their present deplorable condition,, to a state of prosperity 
fully equal to what they have enjoyed at at any former period. 
A permanent rise in the price of cotton, from ten to sixteen cents 
per pound, would not more than give the index and the measure 
of our increased, or more properly speaking, our renovated 
prosperity. The aggregate demand for our raw cotton would 
be increased at a moderate calculation, three hundred thousand 
bales ; its price would experience a corresponding increase, aud 
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the price of every article we take in exchange for it, would be 
be decreased nt ieust in an equal proportion. Can any thing, 
then, so forcibly illustrate the system which is now pressing the 
Southern States to the dust in wretchedness and poverty, asthe 
obvious fact that the mere restoration of our natural and con- 
stitutional right of free trade with all the world, would produce 
‘80 great @ revolution in our condition. This revolution is pow- 
erfully recommended by the consideration, that while it would 
selieve the Southern States from at least fifteen millions of tax- 
ation, now annually paid as a tribute to the tariff States, it 
would not, in any view of the subject, interfere with the rights 
of the tariff States. 

We know it has been said—with that characteristic al 
which a dominant majority, conscious of their numerical strength, 
always feel privil to exhibit—that in maintaining their right 
to free trade, the Southern States are attempting to violate 
rights of the tariff States, by preventing them from making their 
own manufactures, and compelling them to purchase the manu- 
fuctures of foreign countries. An assertion, more unfounded, 
would scarcely have been hazarded by the most reckless religious 
impostor, to the blind believers in his godhead. In what pos- 
sible manner or degree can the exercise, by the Southern States, 
of their right to a free and untrammelled trade, either prevent 
the tariff States from making their own manufactures, or compel 
them to purchase the piseneiacsnie of foreign oe Does 
not a free trade give them same power to refuse purchasing 
foreign manufactures, which it gives the Southern States to 
purchase them ? 

But we will even go further, We will maintain and will 
demonstrate, that the establishment of the most perfect freedom 
of trade, by the laws of the Federal Government, will not pre- 
vent the tariff States from giving any degree of protection and 
encouragement to their manufactures, which they may deem 
expedient. 

No one, it is presumed, will question the constitutional com- 
petency of the State Legislatures, to grant pecuniary bounties 
for the protection of domestic manufactures. In this, the power 
of the States is not only unquestioned, but unlimited. It only 
remains, then, for us to shew, that the protection and encourage 
ment of domestic manufactures, by pecuniary bounties, is as 
efficacious, direct and unobjectionable as that, by impost duties 
and prohibitions. We shall produce the very highest authority 
to prove that it is more so. 
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Alexander Hamilton, in his celebrated report on domestic 
manufactures, makes the following suggestions, and uses the 
following arguments :— 


“ Pecuniary Bounties.—This has been found one of the most effi- 
cacious means of encouraging manufactures, aad it is in some views 
the best. Its advantages are these— 

“1. It is a species of encouragement more positive and direct than 
any other, and for that very reason, has a more immediate tendency to 
stimulate and uphold new enterprizes. 

“2. Tt avoids the inconvenience of a temporary augmentation of 

ice, which is incident to some other modes, or it produces it in a less 


“3. Bounties have not, like high protecting duties, a tendency to 
produce scarcity. , 

“4. Bounties are sometimes not only the best, but the only proper 
expedient for uniting the encouragement of a new object of agriculture 
with a new object of manufacture. 

“It cannot excape notice, that 1 duty upon the importation of an 
article, can no otherwise aid the domestic production of it, than by 
giving the latter greater advantages in the home market. It can have 
no influence upon the advantageous sale of the article produced, in 

ign markets; no tendency, therefore, to promote its exportation, 

* As often as a duty upon a foreign article makes an addition to its 
rice, it causes an extra expense to the community for the benefit of the 
Jomestic manufacturer. A bounty does no more, 

“ Protecting Duties. —Dutics of this nature evidently amount toa yir- 
tual bounty upon the domestic fabrics, since by enhancing the charges 
on foreign articles, they enable the national manufacturers to undersell 
all their competitors.” 


These quotations from the writings of one whom the advo- 
cates of the prohibitory system claim as its founder, conclusively 
demonstrate that a direct “pecuniary bounty” is preferable to 
an indirect and ‘‘virtual bounty” given in the form of a “ pro- 
tecting duty” for the encouragement of domestie manufactures. 
We would add to the reasons given by Mr. Hamilton for this 
preference, one or two others. A pecuniary bounty is free from 
all disguise or uncertainty. The community know precisel: 
the extent and duration of the burthen it imposes upon them. it 
also has this striking and conclusive advantage over a high 
protecting duty—#t cannot be evaded by smuggling. 

What, therefore, is there to prevent the tariff states from 
giving the most ample protection to their own domestic manu- 
factures? Why, for example, docs not Massachusetts give pro- 
tection to her own manufactures, by a system of pecuni 
bounties, and with what a graceless front does the Legislature 
of that State memorialize Congress to give a protection to the 
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‘ manufacturers of Massachusetts, which that Legislature is ex- 
clusively bound to give, if, indeed, there exists an obligati 
any where to give {hee protection? How are we to accoont for 
the extraordinary fact, that not one of the tariff States—having, as 
we have shewn, the most complete and indisputable power to pro- 
tect its manufactures—has ever given them Alcott or indirectly, 
the slightest possible bounty or encouragement? The reason 
is perfectly obvious. ‘Though the tariff States will not protect 
their own manufacturers at their own expense, they are a great 
deal more than willing to do it ué the expense of other people. 
They call upon the General Government to be the instrament 
of this outrageous injustice; and because the people of the 
Southern States will not submit to be made the dupes ofa fraud 
which offers a direct insult to their understanding, and the yie- 
tims of a tyranny which would convert them into the di 
slaves of a Northern aristocracy, they are still farther insulted 
by the impudent and nonsensical allegation, that they are at- 
tempting to prevent the tariff States from making and consum- 
ing their own manufactures, and to compel them to purchase 
the manufactures of foreign countries! We say to the tariff 
States, “make what manufactures you please; give any en- 
couragement you think proper to your domestic estal:lishments 5 
but do not attempt to compel us to buy your manufactures at 
your own prices, aud deprive us of a market where we can ob- 
tain them much cheaper, and where we can sell four times as 
much of our raw material, as we bave any hope of selling to 
you. We do not, in any respect, interfere with your rights or 
your internal affairs; and we cannot permit you, in this unjust, 
unconstitutional manner, to interfere with ours.”* 

Such being, in our opinion, the sentiment of the Southern 
States—at any rate of South-Carolina—we propose to offer a 
few suggestions as to the course that will, probably, be pursued 
by the several State Legislatures. From all the indications of 
public opinion, given at the various Conventions of the people 
that have been called for the purpose of devising means to resist 
the unconstitutional oppression of the late tariff, we are induced 
to believe that only two modes of resistance, by the sovereign 
authority of the States, will be the subject of discussion in the 
Legislatures of the Southern States. ‘The firsts an excise to 
be imposed upon the manufactures and other productions of the 
tariff States; and the second, the call of State Conventions of 
the people, in order that the States, in their highest sovereign 
capacity, may pronounce upon the constitutionality or unconsti- 
tutionality of the protecting system, in the most solemn, delibe- 
rate and authoritative form. Without undertaking to decide 
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preserve their consti 

to by Mr. Madison has arrived—that we have seen in awful and 

exhibition, the “deliberate exercise of dangerous 

withheld by the Constitution,” no citizen of the 

‘Bouthers tates—no citizen of South-Carolina—can hesitate to 
pronounce. . 

Statement oj the Duties on various de Pi Mer- 

of paid lescriptions of Foreign 


imported; the amount imported in 1527, and the amount that 
will be manufactured and Loe pT in the United 8 


and ph sei 
= 
eRe SoTTRESTE AE TTT BATT OTST CTT 
| duty yas Pier | inde 

‘eollen Goods, GO peret. 000 r 7 
Cotton sony 60 perct. 7,500,000 |” 16,600,000 
Cotton 50 perct. 900,000 1,600;000 
Iron Manufactures, 

paying ad valor 374 per ct. 3,500,000 3,000,000 
Tron rupee 

paying specific 50 peret, 500,000 1,000,000 

8, 
Paper Han; 45 peret. 63,000 500,000 
Leghoratisn Bon 3 | 7 peret, 321,000 500,000 
- 1150 peret. 535,000 800,000 
Si =| 52 peret. 4,064,000 3,500,000 
Molasses, = =| 45 perch | 2818982 1,000,000 
8 ees 150 perct. 
Tron, vis. 
Hammered bar, 36 perct, 1,323,000 2,000,000 
Rolled, + =] 85 perct. 320,000 1,000,000 
pes: Hope, roa pee 46,000 100,000 
- - rel 

Lead, 75 pert 160,000 160,000 
Red and White Lena, peret. 120,000 120,000 
Cotton Bagging, 46 perct. 367,000 200,000 





gate amount of the tribute paid to the producers of 
ate We articles, in addition to duties paid on them, $ — $30,392,000 
for the support of government, 





N. B.—The above Statement does not include manufactures of brass, co} 
tin, leather and a great variety of small articles subj ei to high provestiee dati 8. 
It does not include manufactures of flax, or those of hemp, exoept cotton bay 
becuse the duties on these Hast, though high, may yet be ‘Togarded a prine 
revenue datios. 











(> The two last articles in this Number have been furnished us by 
two of our most able Statommen. If they differ somewhat. in their views—if they 
differ, sometimes, from the opinions we ourselves have advancedswe yot publish 
them with great pleasure, from a wish that at a moment like the present, ts of 
Paramount importance, may be fairly and under different aspects, placed oar » 
readers. 








ERRATA. 


Puge 424—7th lino from the bottom, for imputed, read imparted. 
«© 472—last line but one, for quod lex, read gua lez. 
“ 480—12thline from the bottom, for may, read many. 
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